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on the march of events than their immediate contemporaries 

recognise. That is why it is so interesting that the common 
feature of almost all press comment at the beginning of the present 
parliamentary recess has been praise for the personal achievements of 
the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. If this were a sign 
that both Mr Macmillan and Mr Gaitskell are suddenly finding their feet 
as major historical statesmen—if it were the harbinger of a new Disraeli- 
Gladstone age—it would be a considerable national event. How much 
hope can one hold that it is ? 

One suspects, while hoping one is wrong, that the rain of golden 
opinions upon both men is as yet mostly the consequence of temporary 
political circumstance, not of two sudden accessions to greatness. 
Consider Mr Gaitskell first. He has always been a man who commands 
(and deserves) sympathy when things are going badly for those around 
him, much more readily than he attracts acclaim when things are going 
well for them. His great virtue—and one whose value to Britain should 
certainly not be underestimated—is that, more than any other man alive, 
he can stop Labour from following its demon when that demon threatens 
to come into the ascendant. He has had two great successes in this vein 
in the past parliamentary term. 

One of them, which attracted insufficient admiration at the time, was 
the way in which he turned back the wave of anti-H-bomb hysteria and 
neutralist pacifism which threatened to overwhelm some parts of the 
Labour movement a few months ago ; his crushing of Swinglerism at the 
time of the Aldermaston march was a classic example of surface tact and 
behind-the-scenes power. His second considerable achievement was in 
the last few days of the parliamentary term. The coincidence that the 
crisis in the Middle East followed so soon after the vote in the privilege 
debate and the swing of public opinion away from Labour (as a result of 
Mr Cousins and the strikes) gave some Labour people three things to be 
very cross and hurt about at the same time ; and when it is cross and 
hurt Labour can act very stupidly indeed. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that Labour evinced nothing but sweet reason about parliamentary 
and foreign affairs in the last three weeks before the recess, but Mr 
Gaitskell succeeded (where every other conceivable contemporary Labour 
leader would have failed) in ensuring that it evinced something 
other than unmitigated gall. 

Mr Gaitskell therefore emerges from this parliamentary term recon- 
firmed as the best leader that Labour could have when things are going 
badly for the party. One’s doubt about him is whether he has it in him to 
be a really great leader for Labour when opportunity beckons, as distinct 
from a valuable steadier of it when storms blow. Indeed, it would be 
franker to call this not merely a doubt, but, on the evidence to date, an 
open disbelief. He has been given, of course, a desperately hard task 


"Pvc private qualities of statesmen often have a much greater effect 
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for a man of his temperament to perform. It is the 
misfortune of modern British politics that our left wing 
party calls itself socialist, at a time when the enrich- 
ment of the proletariat has rendered socialism quite 
evidently out of date. This has left the party in a 
terrible muddle about the directions in which it wants 
to ride off. For many months, while the swing of 
public opinion was going Labour’s way, everybody was 
shouting to Mr Gaitskell that he should find the word 
of the enigma—the great constructive policy under 
which a progressive Labour party could unite. But he 
has not been able to find it. And since a leader as 
intelligent and courageous as he could not find it, many 
people have concluded that nobody else could. 


7 history suggests, however, that Mr Gaitskell 
could have made a better shot at finding it if he had 
had greater powers of what political commentators 
politely call personality, and plainer men can frankly 
call bluff. This is a quality which Mr Macmillan has 
always had, in a very high degree. Indeed, of all the 
Prime Minister’s political accomplishments, it has per- 
haps been the most important in promoting his career. 
When things are going badly for his party, Mr 
Macmillan is not, in many ways, as admirable a states- 
man as Mr Gaitskell. He is not well fitted, in those 
circumstances, to stop his party from turning nasty ; 
indeed there is a streak in the Prime Minister which can 
turn nasty itself (vide some of his very silly personal 
gibes at Mr Gaitskell, in the days of the Conservatives’ 
recent inferiority complex). One can think of few cir- 
cumstances in which one would feel much sympathy for 
Mr Macmillan, however far he went down. But when 
he is up, when the tide is surging with him, when the 
bells are ringing, even the whipped ranks of Tuscany 
can scarcely forbear to greet this debonair and inspiring 
political charmer with acclaim. 

This quality of being easy to cheer is not one which 
should be discounted in a Prime Minister, as if it were 
part of a mere harlequinade. While one function of a 
leader is to guide policy, another is to give a sense of 
occasion and a feeling of success to his nation and 
party. There is no doubt that Mr Macmillan is much 
better than Mr Gaitskell (or than any other post- 
Churchill British politician) at this. Inevitably, how- 
ever, it is a quality that has always been much more 
evident in Parliament (where Mr Macmillan has a 
majority to cheer him on) than in the country. And 
this explains much of the Macmillan enigma and myth. 

It explains why the parliamentary correspondents 
were writing long ago that he was making a signal 
mark as Prime Minister, and why they were so sur- 
prised when the by-elections and public opinion polls 
showed so clearly for so long that he was not ; when 
the polls turned round, they said that it was Mr 
Macmillan’s personality which had turned them. This 
is almost certainly untrue ; all the evidence of the 
statistics suggests that the remarkably sharp turn-round 
in electoral opinion, in the course of two weeks in the 
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late spring of this year, did not occur at a time when 
the Prime Minister’s face was greatly before the country, 
but when everybody was talking about strikes and 
the threat: of strikes. What may very well be true, how- 
ever, is that, once the snowball has started rolling, Mr 
Macmillan’s personality is of the sort to gain greater 
further advantage from a favourable incline than Mr 
Gaitskell’s did; if so, this could be a fact of some 


tactical political importance. It might even have some ~ 


bearing on the date of the next election. 


UESTIONS of political tactics, however, are much 

less important than the new light that is being 
steadily thrown on how Britain is likely—or would be 
likely—to be governed under these two very different 
men who are our alternative prime minsters. Mr 
Gaitskell’s achievements during the past parliamentary 
term carry one considerable, if modified, reassurance. A 
major question that has always hung over the Labour 
party has been whether, if foreign or economic storms 
blew when it was in office, it would hold fast to the 
tiller—or turn merely emotional, or vote-catching, or 
(in economic matters) deliberately nasty towards the 
rich. All Mr Gaitskell’s actions in the past parlia- 
mentary term have strengthened the impression that, in 
the last extremity, he would hold on to the tiller ; in 
these last few months he has shown that he has the 
courage and (perhaps more important) the capability to 
stand up to the emotionalists among his own folk. Per- 
haps one legitimate doubt about him, however, is 
whether he is of the calibre to be able to tackle more 
than one crisis at a time ; if he was being forced to show 
awkward resistance to his own left-wing supporters in 
foreign policy, he might then be more inclined to throw 
them some concessions in economic policy, although 
probably not vice versa. 

The question mark over Mr Macmillan has always 
been different. In the last extremity—which would 
presumably mean a major threat of Russian aggrandise- 
ment abroad or a desperate flight from the pound at 
home—one has always felt that a Conservative prime 
minister’s course would be less impeded than a Labour 
one’s. The doubt one has always felt about Mr 
Macmillan has concerned his capacity to look ahead with 
a lively and coherent philosophy at more mundane and 
common affairs. Here, too, the experience of the past 
parliamentary term has been reasonably heartening. 
For the Prime Minister has not shown the defects 
that might attach to his virtues. 

Although Mr Macmillan is in some respects a 
demagogue (in the politest sense of that word), the role 
comes sufficiently naturally for him not to strain after it ; 
he does not think in public speeches and pronuncia- 
mentoes, as some other flamboyant characters (such as 
Mr Bevan and Lord Hailsham) are sometimes accused 
by their critics of doing. Mr Macmillan is not a wide 
visionary as Mr Butler is, and this is in many ways 4 
pity ; a man of wide and exciting vision should be 
Britain’s leader at this epoch. But he is essentially a 
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practical man, delegating the dog work to committees 
and subordinates (whom he does not always choose very 
well), but, it now seems, not shunning the responsibility 
of making the basic decisions himself at the end. 

This is not yet a recipe for a place among the 
immortal Prime Ministers of Britain. It is entirely 
possible that Mr Macmillan, like Baldwin, may now be 
getting greater commendation from the commentators 
of his generation than he will eventually get from 
historians ; certainly the praise presently being heaped 
upon him seems to be more a consequence of the 
recent recovery in the Conservatives’ fortunes than a 
cause of it. He graces the ship of his party best when 
it is sailing forward with all pennants flying, where 


Back on the Level 


433 
Mr Gaitskell attracts most sympathy when he is 
working hard to prevent shipwreck in his most 
capable role of the skilled bad weather seaman. 
The congratulations now being showered on both men, 


in place of the brickbats that both were getting a short 


while ago, may be mainly explained by the fact that 
the wind is now temporarily blowing in the Tories’ 
sails and against Labour. The applause of the 
columnists should be somewhat discounted, but not 
dismissed as wholly undeserved, because of this back- 
ground of events. Mr Macmillan shines before his 
contemporaries as the metal that catches the sun at 
noonday, while Mr Gaitskell is the phosphorus that 
becomes most impressive in the dark. 


The apparent failure of the projects for a summit 
meeting means that the powers have retained 
their threatening postures in the Middle East. 
Can the UN Assembly do anything about it? 


Eastern mirage. Instead of scaling exhilarating 

peaks, the summiteers face the prospect of 
plodding through the vast and dusty expanse of the 
81-member United Nations Assembly. To come down 
to earth so abruptly and land in this field full of folk 
is enough to make anybody feel flat ; and it is hardly 
surprising that all concerned are scouring the plain for 
scapegoats. 

This is an ungainful occupation, even when the scent 
is not being deliberately confused by the laying of false 
trails. But some analysis of the causes of the dis- 
appearance of the Middle Eastern summit is called for, 
and may prove enlightening. Mr Mao Tse-tung 
certainly played his dramatic part in this transformation 
scene. He had a strong incentive, for his problem was 
worse than Mahomed’s: he could neither get the 
summit to come to him, nor could he go to the mountain 
himself. There was every reason for him to seek to 
“change nature” on the model of the most ambitious 
Soviet engineering projects by abolishing the unsightly 
peak altogether. 

But Mr Mao was not the only factor influencing 
Mr Khrushchev’s decisions. Nor, to be fair to Mr 
Khrushchev, can one simply go along with the con- 
venient assumption that he was never at all serious 
about a big power meeting. His original proposal 
for a meeting of America, Britain, France, India and 
Russia at Geneva seemed to be carefully tailored to 
be as acceptable as possible to the West. True, and 
naturally enough, his formula met his own essential 
requirements. But, deferring to American, British and 


T= summit seems to have vanished like a Middle 


French susceptibilities, he did not propose the partici- 
pation either of the Chinese People’s Republic or of 
the United Arab Republic. He tipped his hat to the 
United Nations both by proposing that the Secretary- 
General should also come to Geneva, and by suggesting 
that the Geneva meeting should frame recommenda- 
tions which could then be passed to the Security 
Council, which would consider them at a session to 
be attended by the Arab governments. 


F asking for this meeting, Mr Khrushchev’s conten- 
tion was that the events in the Middle East had 
led to an imminent danger of war there—war in which 
the great powers would be involved. On that assump- 
tion, the composition and place of meeting which he 
first suggested probably represented. the best proposal 
yet made in the course of the whole exchange on the 
subject. The various proposals made by the western 
governments involved bringing in more and more 
participants ; substituting New York for Geneva; 
strapping the meeting into the Security Council’s ill- 
fitting framework ; generalising the debate while keep- 
ing the meeting small (General de Gaulle’s suggestion) ; 
and resorting to the full UN Assembly (the first 
American move). All these proposals would have made 
the meeting less apt, in one respect or another, for 
the purpose originally announced by Mr Khrushchev. 

Moreover, each passing day cut away some of the 
ground from under his feet. The new government of 
Iraq was first seen to be firmly in the saddle, and then 
began to be generally recognised by the western powers 
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and their associates. The crisis in Lebanon was eased 
—though by no means solved—when General Chehab 
was elected as the next president. This, it is true, 
did not halt the build-up of the American forces there. 
The small British force in Jordan, too, has since been 
strengthened by the arrival on Thursday of a battalion 
of infantry, brought from Aden to Aqaba by aircraft- 
carrier. This move provided a rare display of naval 
force in the Gulf of Aqaba, and was presumably 
intended to assert a British determination to keep the 
southern route into Jordan open, at a time when the air 
route across Israel was thrown into doubt. 

Still, the shadow of a panic war began to lift ; and 
whether Mr Khrushchev himself felt a real fear of 
large-scale conflict, or merely wanted to exploit that 
fear, his original dynamic was in any case being lost. 
Meanwhile he had time to hear the clamour being 
raised in Asia, Africa and Latin America (and by the 
exasperating Jugoslavs) in favour of an Assembly meet- 
ing as against a big power one. Both these factors 
must have weighed with him. So, no doubt, did the 
qualms of the Moscow diehards, those unidentifiable 
but apparently real beings who suspect their over-agile 
leader of being too soft towards the West, and who 
may have muttered darkly that he was getting Russia 
into the wrong conference, at the wrong time, and on 
the wrong subject. 


le above all sounded the angry gongs of Peking. 
« The Anglo-American proposal for a meeting in 
Security Council form had the obvious disadvantage 
that the moment Mr Khrushchev showed himself ready 
to consider it, he was bound to become embroiled with 
Mr Mao Tse-tung. The Chinese communist leaders 
undoubtedly felt that they had already effaced them- 
selves enough in order to help Mr Khrushchev to 
further his dubious plans to get together with the 
western imperialists. It was altogether too much for 
them to watch him accepting a meeting on the least 
favourable terms to the communist world, with little 
prospect of any serious purpose being served, and with 
Chiang Kai-shek, perhaps even in person, sitting in 
China’s chair at the summit. 

The record reveals very clearly how sharp Mr Mao’s 
feeling of loss of face must have been. On July 23rd 
the Peking press was describing the western proposal 

for a Security Council summit as 

this deceptive plan . . . full of pitfalls and loopholes. . .. 

Most of the Council members are American-controlled, 

including the Kuomintang man who represents nobody 

except the moribund Chiang Kai-shek... . 

On the 25th, when Mr Khrushchev had agreed to a 
Council meeting, the Chinese valiantly tried to save 
what face they could by standing on their heads with 
the agility of a troupe of acrobats. Mr Mao’s party 
organ, Renmin Ribao, hailed the Russian move and 
faithfully declared that 


The peace-loving peoples of the world welcome and 
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support this proposal . . . (and) hope that a special 
Security Council meeting with the participation of the 
heads of five powers can be held as soon as possible. 

But the trans-Siberian wires must by then have already 
been humming, and Mr Khrushchev had to delay any 
further responses to western messages while he hastened 
to Peking to patch things up. 

Some hard bargaining must have gone on at his 
secret sessions with Mr Mao. Neither of the communist 
giants can dictate policy, but each has a grip on the 
other akin to the complicated holds in which two all-in 
wrestlers sometimes find themselves helplessly locked. 
Mr Khrushchev is not altogether “a bear in a bamboo 
cage,” for China is still critically dependent on Soviet 
trade and technical skill. Personally, however, he needs 
Mr Mao more than Mr Mao needs him; for Mr Mao 
has no rivals in Peking, whereas he could at any time 
switch his invaluable support over to Mr Khrushchev’s 
rivals in Moscow (or elsewhere in the communist 
realms). As part of the bargain, the Chinese obtained 
a new Soviet denunciation of Jugoslav “ revisionism ” 
—a point which Mr Khrushchev may have been the 
more ready to concede because he was under the 
humiliating necessity of toeing Jugoslavia’s line about 
an Assembly meeting. The Chinese, for their part, 
had to overcome their distaste for any kind of United 
Nations activity, from which they still remain excluded. 
(The Assembly, however, is less unpalatable to them 
than the Security Council, for Formosa has no privi- 
leged seat there, and each time the Asian-African group 
forgathers the pressure to change the occupant of the 
Chinese chair revives.) 


+ some startling new turn of events, it seems, 
can now get in the way of a special meeting of the 
Assembly, for Russia has demanded it, with China’s 
tacit consent ; the United States has hastened to point 
out that it was originally an American suggestion ; and 
even the British Government has fallen into line with 
a good grace. There will be few illusions about the 
risks involved in stirring up the sluggish monster of 
Turtle Bay. Every possible inducement is offered to 
the participants in Assembly sessions to make propa- 
ganda instead of headway. The background to this 
particular session will be pervaded by a mighty 
confusion of concepts—western aggression, indirect 
aggression by infiltration and propaganda, sovereignty 
and independence, neutrality, legitimacy, the will of 
the people—all the concepts that are the most difficult 
to apply to an area in a state of dynamic instability 
and chronic social, political and national flux. The 
conflict of the great powers in the Middle East is as 
direct and acute as it has ever been—indeed, the 
unsuccessful assault on the summit has only shown their 
conflict in still sharper relief—and there is no obvious 
path that the Assembly can take between them. And 
a western re-entry into former dependent territories is 
not the most suitable subject for a display of judicial 
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moderation by the majority of the Assembly delegations. 

True, all these points except the last are applicable 
to a summit meeting too. True, in the Assembly the 
powers of the second rank will have their chance to 
put forward constructive proposals to cushion the 
collisions of the giants (provided the giants themselves 
are ready to recognise some rule of the road in the 
Middle East). But the monster of Turtle Bay usually 
has to be galvanised into effective action by some 
cataclysm that is visibly imminent or even in progress. 
It is too apt, when the danger seems to be already reced- 
ing or just a little remote, to spout mightily and at 
length and then submerge again, leaving the confusion 
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if anything deeper. It may prove so this time ; for 
all the efforts of those delegations that make up the 
UN’s “ volunteer fire brigade,” it will be hard for them 
to persuade the mass on the Assembly floor that urgent 
things should now be urgently done (say, to buttress 
the Arab-Israeli borders against the day when Jordan’s 
fate is decided) and that, as well as the giants whose 
will is not law but fact, a substantial number of smaller 
states should play an active part in the doing of these 
things. Is it not possible that the only upshot of an 
Assembly session—apart from sound and fury—may 
be an appeal to the powers to get together and clim> 
the summit again ? 


Alarums from the Horn 


In less than two years Somalia will be 
independent. Its fortunes—or misfortunes— 
will reverberate in the territories of 

East Africa where Somali populations 

are scattered 


nosed promontory known as the Horn of Africa. 

A Moslem people with strong nomad traditions, 
they inhabit the three Somaliland territories along the 
coast and spread into Ethiopia and Kenya. Now that 
Italy is about to relinquish the position of trustee over 
the former Italian colony of Somalia, which is the home 
of about half the Somali people, the Horn of Africa 
will soon be butting its way into world affairs. 

The new state will need a magnum of good luck 
when it is launched in 1960. Its natural disabilities 
might have kept it much longer in the slips, but the 
United Nations fixed a definite date for Somalia’s inde- 
pendence in 1950. So, willy-nilly, Somalia in a year or 
two will be on its own—or at least as much on its own 
as a state can be that cannot support itself. Somalia 
is not a viable economic unit ; its veneer of administra- 


Ss two million Somalis live on the vast snub- 


tive and professional class is razor-thin ; its territorial 


limits are disputed. Nor will the harshness of its soil 
necessarily protect it from the unwelcome attention of 
more powerful neighbours ; its geographical advantages 
and its links with Somalis in nearby countries could 
tempt the imperialist-minded. The impact of its inde- 
pendence on the neighbouring British possessions, 
particularly on British Somaliland, may be brusque. 
The British Government is already committed, through 
a statement made in June, 1956, to the principle of 
some kind of federation between Somalia and the British 
protectorate if conditions after 1960 are “ propitious.” 
But it is no part of British policy to embark a protected 
people in an unseaworthy vessel. What then are 
Somalia’s prospects ? 

Since 1950 Somalia’s bills have been paid partly by 


the Italian government and partly by the Italian 
housewife, who has patiently paid an artificial price for 
Somali bananas. About a year ago, experts from the 
World Bank concluded that although Somalia could 
not sell its bananas competitively, the prospects for 
other crops were even more discouraging. They esti- 
mated that some $6 million a year would have to be 
found to replace the Italian direct and indirect subsi- 
dies. This is not an exorbitant sum, but no one is yet 
ready to start a subscription. The British view is that 
Italy, enviably free of colonial commitments, should 
consider retaining 
economic responsi- 
bility for Somalia 
while retiring from 
trusteeship,. The 
Italians retort that 
they have already 
contributed 
generously and that 
=| it is now someone 
=INDIAN-)\  else’s turn. 

—=OCEAN— Like every other 
| new state, Somalia 
will also need the 
loan of technicians, 
administrators and 
teachers. The 
Italian government has made a tremendous effort 
to produce at least the veneer of an educated class. 
Somalis who could read and write have been despatched 
in their hundreds for hot-house training in Italy, and 
elementary schools have shot up in the villages like 
mushrooms. The formidable gaps that remain would 
be easier to fill if the Somalis, who are fervent Moslems, 
did not suspect every Christian of being a missionary 
under the skin. The provision of technical and educa- 
tional aid may be a thankless job ; but the alternative 
is leaving the field open to the Egyptians who, by 
virtue of Islam, are already odds-on favourites. 
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With no money and few administrators, Somalia’s 
debut appears confused already: in addition the infant 
state will inherit an involved frontier situation. The 
quarrel with Ethiopia over frontiers is on two planes. 
There is the more or less legal dispute whether Somalia 
should include a fairly narrow strip of the Ogaden, 
and there is the deep-seated ambition of Somalia’s more 
single-minded nationalists to get control of the whole 
of the Ogaden. All Somalis everywhere pay at least 
lip-service to the ideal of national unity: Greater 
Somalia is a star with its five points in Somalia, the 
British protectorate, French Somaliland, Kenya and the 
Ogaden. The moderates in the Somali Youth League, 
under the present prime minister, Abdullahi Issa, are 
realistic enough to appreciate that expansionist claims 
are better talked about than acted upon. But the 
League, which has a majority in the Legislative 
Assembly, is divided into two factions. The leader of 
the more hot-headed group is Hazi Muhammed 
Hussein, an Egyptian-trained orator and politician who 
was recently deposed from the presidency of the League. 
If this group gets the upper hand in the elections (due 
this summer, but now postponed until the end of 1959) 
it may try to turn the doctrine of a Greater Somalia into 
reality ; or it may be restrained by the fact that the 
Ethiopians already have about as many soldiers in the 
Ogaden as the Somalis could reasonably hope to raise 
for their total army. 

The Ethiopian government is stalling over the fron- 
tier dispute because, as the party in possession, it has 
no interest in pushing the case. The main concern of 
the Ethiopians will be to keep their excitable and 
antagonistic Moslem neighbour as quiet and inoffensive 
as possible ; it is still impossible to tell whether they 
will choose to make their influence felt by blandish- 
ments or threats. It may well depend on how the wind 
blows from Cairo. The bull’s-eye for Egyptian schemers 
would be to have Somalia another Yemen in the United 
Arab Republic. As Yemen is useful for the trouble it 
can stir up in Aden, so Somalia, under a regime linked 
with Egypt, could provoke upheaval among the Somalis 
in the surrounding British possessions. 


HE Government’s problem in British Somaliland is 
Tow to get out, not how to stayin. If the Egyptians 
manage to press forward in Somalia, the Colonial Office 
may find it hard to ease themselves out as cautiously as 
the 1956 statement was worded. The policy now is to 
go ahead with economic, social and political reforms 
in the protectorate as if it were being prepared for 
ultimate self-government, but to promise only that 
proposals for independence and federation will be con- 
sidered when Somalia’s prospects become clearer. The 
timing is left vague. Somali nationalism is believed to 
be controllable because personal and tribal antagonism 
will prevent a concerted rush towards unity. Face to 
face with a foreigner every Somali is a nationalist ; 
among themselves they have the saying: “‘ My tribe and 
I against the world ; my brother and I against the tribe ; 
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I against my brother.” However, in the last analysis, 
and against logic, Somali nationalism could take prece- 
dence ; and it would be rash to over-estimate the length 
of time within which it will still be possible to leave 
Somaliland with grace. 

But at the moment the Somalis in the protectorate 
are not agitating for federation. They are angry with 
the British authorities, but this has nothing to do with 
time-limits for independence or unification ; they are 
bitter, first, because they feel they have been betrayed 
over the Haud, and, second, because they realise that 
they are lagging behind the Italian Somalis in social, 
economic and political development. The assembly at 
Mogadishu has a majority of elected Somali members ; 
the newly formed legislative council at Hargeisa has so 
far no elected representatives. Preparations for internal 
self-government have not been hurried; plans for 
improving the sparse agriculture, building secondary 
schools or creating a civil service have dragged along at 
snail’s pace. Now at the eleventh hour the programme 
is going to be speeded up. A commission is touring the 
country to decide what procedure to adopt in electing 
representatives to the legislative council. The locusts 
have eaten up the years, but politicians and adminis- 
trators now are to be forced on at the same pace as their 
fellows in Somalia. 


HE administrative problem of cramming political 
T evolution into two or three years is enormously 
complicated by the unremitting and apparently 
insoluble squabble over grazing rights in the Haud and 
Reserved Area. The frontier is not disputed ; the con- 
flicts concern the sharing of jurisdiction over the 
nomads from the protectorate who graze their herds on 
traditional pastures that have now been handed over to 
Ethiopia. Incidents between the herdsmen and the 
Ethiopian authorities flare up continually—whether or 
not by direction from Addis Ababa—with destructive 
effect on the time of the British liaison officer and on 
Somali tempers. The tribal leaders do not now dare to 
cross the border for fear of arrest ; quisling leaders are 
appointed by the Ethiopians, and the herdsmen, in order 
to escape quickly if it becomes necessary, do not take 
their women or children across the frontier. Even at 
their best, Somali women are renowned for their 
scolding ; left alone in the crowded towns under 
wretched conditions, they make everyone’s life a misery. 
The British are held to blame for the skirmishes, the 
bullying by Ethiopian officials and even the women’s 
nagging, and visiting members of parliament get a very 
rough passage through the protectorate. 

British Somalis at present are far more concerned 
with settling their grazing rights than with the projects 
for self-rule and federation. But this order of priorities 
could change, especially if the British go on losing face 
and popularity by being unable to protect their people 
from the squalid incidents in the Haud. However 
unready the new states are for self-government, 
tomorrow in the Horn of Africa is about to arrive. 
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Trusts and Turtle Soup 


Although they have lost most of their original 
functions, the waiting list is as long as ever for 
membership of some of the City Guilds 

of London. Why? 


HE scene is a brilliant one. In the Hall, whose 
regency decoration is gently lit by candlelight, 
one hundred and fifty men in evening dress are 
sitting down to dinner. The long tables are set in 
orderly array with glasses, silver, flowers and fruit ; a 
band strikes up in the minstrels’ gallery ; waiters start 
to hurry forward from the wings. A livery dinner of 
one of London’s City guilds has just begun. 

There are, in all, eighty of these guilds in the 677 
acres of the City of London. They were originally, to 
a modern liberal’s eyes, rather unrespectable organisa- 
tions: they were the bodies through which the mer- 
chants and craftsmen of the middle ages regulated their 
trades and entry to them. All had strict systems of 
apprenticeship, and some, such as the Fishmongers and 
the Salters, held a royal charter granting them a com- 
plete monopoly over the sale of their products in 
London. Naturally, not all the companies were 
then, or are now, of equal standing. Precedence goes 
to the twelve great livery companies, headed by the 
Mercers, the Grocers and the Drapers. The companies’ 
wealth also differs greatly. A few dispose of funds 
bringing in well over £100,000 a year ; others are so 
indifferently circumstanced that they cannot afford even 
to maintain their own Hall. 

Today, the connection of the City guilds with their 
original crafts is slight. Sometimes this is for the good 
reason that their crafts no longer exist: wax-chandling 
and brodering are no longer listed in the occupation 
census. Most of the other guilds’ crafts have been 
declining for many years ; only 3,500 goldsmiths, 4,700 
basket makers and 4,300 coopers still survive in Britain. 
Even some of the companies which, from their name, 
might be expected to maintain a link with a major 
modern industry do not do so ; the Grocers have not 
had anything to do with the grocery trade since the 
Great Fire in 1666. A few companies still do small jobs 
by ancient privilege (much to the annoyance of 
some local authorities who would otherwise be 
responsible and would like to have these anachronisms 
abolished). Thus the Fishmongers employ four men 
to check the quality of fish sold at Billingsgate and a 
few to prosecute salmon poachers ; the Goldsmiths hall- 
mark gold and silver and test the quality of the coinage 
—for its content of copper and nickel. 

Yet, although modern industry may manage well 
enough without guilds (of the antique kind anyway), 
entry to the City companies is still controlled much as 
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it was in their heyday (and the pressure to get into 
some of them is as great). Admission is possible by 
three methods, patrimony, redemption and service as 
an apprentice. Patrimony is the quickest and cheapest 
way in which an existing member can make his son 
“free” of the company ; as soon as the son is over 
21, he can get in for an amount which varies between 
about 13s. and £15, depending on the company. 
For those who have not had the right father the road of 
redemption, or purchase of membership, is much more 
expensive ; for a wealthy company such as the Fish- 
mongers, it costs over £100. Another charge, equal for 
all freemen, is made on election to the livery ; this is 
about £30 for the Fishmongers, and for the Goldsmiths 
a good deal more. These are considerable sums ; yet 
the waiting list of 200 for the Goldsmiths’ livery shows 
that many people are prepared to pay them. Why is 
this so ? 


_ are two reasons. The first is pageantry. The 
companies still have a formal place in the govern- 
ment of the City (the 10,000 livery elect the two sheriffs 
and the Lord Mayor). This gives occasion—if any 
were needed—for their ceremonial and their traditional 
dinners. Many of these dinners, with their real turtle 
soup and barons of beef, are better than can be had in 
any club or restaurant. Admittedly, times have 
changed since the closely printed menu for a City feast 
given to William IV stretched across two feet of silk or 
the Lord Mayor of 1849 could offer a choice of fifty-six 
different dishes (all of which a guest could have if he 
wished) at a cost of 18s. a head. Costs are much 
higher, menus much shorter and the capacity of the 
diners much diminished. Typical of the best of post- 
war dinners might, however, be one of eight courses 
and nine wines, costing about £6 a head (£3 of which 
would be for the wine). A poorer company—like the 
Lord Mayor himself on ordinary occasions—might 
manage on as little as £2 a head. It is the present cost 
of labour which makes the City caterers shake their 
heads most sadly. Whereas food prices have roughly 
trebled since the war and those of wine little more than 
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doubled, a waiter who in 1938 earned §s. an evening 
now gets 22s. 6d. and overtime. At this rate of pay, 
prolix speeches become a luxury that few companies 
can afford. 


tie second reason for the popularity of the com- 
panies is that they have money. This does not 
necessarily benefit their members—the companies pay 
no dividends. But if any member falls on hard times, 
there are trusts that can be used to help him. More 
generally, any member who makes a good enough case 
can ask for backing, though he will not necessarily get 
it; and companies may help dependants of deceased 
members. It is said that some members of poorer com- 
panies may even cherish the hope that the companies 
might at some time be wound up, in which case there 
might be a lucrative distribution of assets to members. 

But the main pleasure in being associated with a 
wealthy company is helping in the supervision of its 
charities: the pleasure of being concerned in the owner- 
ship of big money. How much money in total the 
companies have they do not reveal. They publish no 
balance sheets. But they clearly have a great deal. The 
most recent information comes from the Royal Com- 
mission set up in 1880, which found them to have an 
income from all sources of £750,000 a year. At present- 
day values this would be worth £3,750,000. The com- 
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MORALITY OF COMMERCE 


We have spoken of the social atmosphere that surrounds 

honourable commeree. And if we are right in what we 

affirm, the kind of moral discipline given by the society 
of mereantile men is excellent just in proportion to the great- 
ness of the difficulties and temptations which naturally beset 
mercantile men. These difficulties and temptations are no 
doubt great ; and what Lord Ellenborough evidently deprecates 
as the vulgar spirit of commercial life, is that lax and dis- 
honourable commercial morality which springs from habitual 
compromise with those difficulties and temptations. This 
lower tone of English commerce has no doubt been rapidly 
increasing of late years—a fact which is due mainly, we believe, 
to that rapid multiplication of joint stock companies, which 
separates the responsibility of direct and individual ownership 
from the responsibility of practical control. The best influence 
which true commerce carries with ii is closely bound up with 
the honourable strictness of individual responsibility. It is 
this which gives the commercial man his self-respect, and which 
is the root of his powerful influence over others. A laxity in 
this respect has sprung up in the public companies which is 
temporarily sapping the great virtues proper to the commercial 
world. If Lord Ellenboreugh’s evil auguries are verified, it 
will not be because true commerce exerts an unhealthy and 
vulgarising moral influence, but because a spurious commercial 
spirit is taking hold of us. Hitherto England has owed all 
her great national influence ultimately to the moral solidity 
of her trade: and if only that do not deteriorate, we fear 
nothing for the political achievements of those who have been 
moulded by the social influences of the trading class. It is for 
that class to prove, as it now may, that it can send forth men 
of stuff as good as either the nobility or the learned professions. 
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panies’ actual income today, however, might not be as 
high as this; many charitable funds which they 
administer are invested in gilt-edged securities whose 
value has depreciated. Moreover, their properties 
suffered very severely from the war. Sixteen of their 
thirty-six halls were destroyed and much other property 
was damaged (the Fishmongers lost assets earning 
£30,000 per annum in a single night of the blitz). Some 
of them have had a hard task to get back on their feet. 
But, in spite of this, the extent of the charitable funds 
they administer and the property they own still leaves 
them among the richest non-industrial foundations in 
the country. 


7 do they do with their incomes ? First priority 
is given by many companies to education, and 
more especially to their own schools. The Merchant 
Taylors and Haberdashers have schools called after 
them. The Mercers manage St Pauls and also a 
grammar school for 300 boys in Holborn. (This latter, 
however, is closing down, because the company 
can no longer bear the loss which amounted to 
£170,000 in the last ten years.) The Grocers sup- 
port Oundle, the Fishmongers support Greshams, and 
the Skinners support Tonbridge. The companies used 
also to provide scholarships to the universities, but, now 
that these are merely subtracted from the state grant 
which any reasonably deserving and intelligent boy can 
collect, they do this very much less. Instead, they have 
turned to grants for postgraduate research and have 
over the years endowed a number of university chairs, 
thus helping to buttress one of the weakest points in the 
state’s support for education. 


The other activities that the companies support are 
more closely linked to the crafts with which they are, 
or were, connected. There is, first, the help they give 
both in management and money tothe City and Guilds 
of London Institute. The institute runs training courses 
in nearly every branch of industry, sets exams that are 
taken by some 100,000 candidates each year, and in 
general aims to encourage good standards of craftsman- 
ship in Britain. More ambitiously, the companies have 
helped to set up whole departments of science and 
technology at various universities—Imperial College, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Sheffield and Leeds among them. 
Because, however, of their great dislike of publicity— 
secretiveness might be a better word—they tend to get 
little credit for these far-sighted gifts, and are 
looked on by many people as stuffy, overconservative 
and obsolete. In fact they rank among the great charit- 
able trusts, corresponding to the foundations set up by 
eminent industrialists both here and in America. They 
make a great mistake in not rendering a full account of 
their good works to the British public and winning 
friends for their operations. They could with profit 
have a look at the public relations which, for example, 
the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Trust cultivate 
with such care and foresight. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Mr Macmillan’s Mediterranean Journey 


R MACMILLAN told the Commons on June 26th that 
he was in effect willing to go anywhere and see 
anyone if it would help towards a Cyprus settlement. He 
is now proving as good as his word. In spite of the intrica- 
cies of summitry, the perplexities of the Middle East and 
the possibility of disapproval from some of his own sup- 
porters, he has flown off to Athens and Ankara in search 
of some way out of the present tragic deadlock. Whatever 
the outcome of his journey the Prime Minister deserves 
warm support for deciding to make it. 

Mr Macmillan presumably calculated that now, if ever, 
was the moment for some imaginative gesture. Last week, 
at the end of a month during which the death roll mounted 
to over a hundred, the Greek and Turkish prime ministers 
at last followed his lead and issued appeals for stopping 
the violence in Cyprus. On Monday the Eoka leader, Grivas, 
suddenly ordered the cessation of all activity against British 
and Turks, with the proviso that if any “ provocation ” were 
offered by either, he would resume operations against them 
from August roth. Next day the Turkish underground 
organisation, TMT, also proclaimed a truce. 

These developments confronted the British authorities 
with an extremely difficult decision. In announcing the 
truce, Grivas may have been partly influenced by orders 
from Athens ; but it is most probable that he also hoped to 
gain from it a respite from the concentrated security drive 
against him. If this is so, to slacken military operations 
would simply be playing into his hands ; in any case it was 
particularly difficult to call them off after the murder by 
Eoka of two British soldiers last week-end. On the other 
hand, if the British authorities had failed to make any posi- 
tive response to the temporary improvement in the island, 
they would have been letting slam a door that had just 
slightly opened. In the event, military operations are being 
pursued against the hard core of Eoka terrorists—whether 
this is “ provocation” to the terrorists will be seen next 
week. It is balanced by the decision to ameliorate the lot 
of ordinary Cypriots by lifting some restrictions, notably the 
night curfew throughout almost all the island, and above all 
by Mr Macmillan’s journey to Athens and Ankara. 


HIS journey is admittedly a gamble, since if it fails to 
T produce an improvement, it can hardly avoid making 
matters even worse. But in a desperate situation it is a 
gamble worth taking, especially as there are signs among 
Greeks and Turks, both inside and outside the island, of a 
tevulsion against the increasing bloodshed. (If Greek and 
Greek Cypriot opinion is in fact beginning to swing away 
from Eoka, Grivas’s decision to go on murdering “ traitors ” 
is hardly likely to reverse the trend.) Mr Macmillan would 
no doubt be the first to admit that spectacular results are 
unlikely to flow from his deliberately spectacular gesture. 
His primary aim must be to get the present temporary 
truce made into something more permanent ; clearly no 
lasting political settlement can be built on a foundation of 


terror. If he can really persuade both Athens and Ankara 
that violence does not in the end pay, and that neither can 
expect to get its full demands, his journey will have been 
well worth while. 


ISRAEL 


Question- Time 


SRAEL has been less involved in the present Middle East 
I imbroglio than in any crisis in the immediate area since 
Israel came into existence. The revolution in Iraq, the 
American landings in Lebanon and the British return to 
Jordan are perhaps long-term results of the Arab-Israel 
problem, but they were not caused directly by it. In the 
past few weeks Israel has been involved only because British 
troops and supplies, and a certain amount of American air 
support, had to cross Israeli skies on the way to Amman. 

The permission to use Israel’s narrow air space was 
granted in support of western determination to shore up a 
friendly government in 
Jordan. Israel this 
week withdrew that 
permission for four 
days while the Israeli 
ambassadors in London 
and Washington sought 
satisfactory answers to 
questions being asked 
in other places as well 
as Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv. What worried 
the Israelis most of all 
was the apparent lack 
of an Anglo-American 
plan for the affected 
areas of the Middle 
East, or—if there were 
such a plan — the 
failure of the two 
governments to inform 
Israel about it. Do 
the British and Americans intend to remain in Jordan and 
Lebanon indefinitely 2? After the British troops leave 
Jordan, are the Americans to remain in Lebanon as a deter- 
rent to Syrian, Egyptian, or Iraqi designs on the Hashemite 
kingdom ? Do the British and American governments 
believe that King Hussein can continue in power without 
continuing military support from outside ? What guarantee 
will they give for the security of the state of Israel if troops 
more hostile than Jordan’s arrive on its eastern border ? 
What, when the British and Americans leave, will become 
of the important quantities of arms that are now being 
poured into states bordering on Israel ? Will they go the 
way of the former British stocks of arms in Jordan and in 
the Suez Canal zone ? 
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These questions and anxieties are understandable and 
reasonable, and Israel deserved an answer to them. Pre- 
sumably some of them, at least, have been answered, since 
the Globemasters of the US Air Force resumed their flights 
from Nicosia to Amman on Thursday. There was no ex- 
planation why only American planes were being used. The 
British and American governments may need reassurance in 
return—for instance, that Israel would not be anxious to 
pick up a piece of Jordan should the western troops with- 
draw and King Hussein and his government fall. An 
Israeli seizure, in that event, of the Arab remainder of 
Palestine would drive the other Arab countries into the 
waiting arms of Russia. Arab nationalism would then 
become as red as it is sometimes prematurely painted, 
and the West would be left entirely without friends in 
the Arab world. 


LEBANON 


Mr Murphy’s Mission 


O one can tell where he will next meet Mr Robert 
Murphy, now in action as President Eisenhower’s 
special envoy to the Middle East. He was expected to 
arrive in London on Friday (August 8th) for a brief visit. 
During the past fortnight he has been in Beirut, Amman, 
Jerusalem, Baghdad, Cairo and Athens. Earlier this year 
he served as the American member of the Anglo-American 
“good offices” mission appointed to mediate between 
France and Tunisia. 

Mr Murphy’s great achievement since being dispatched 
from Washington to Beirut, in the near record-breaking 
time of eleven hours, is that he was able to bring about the 
election of a Lebanese president on July 31st. Mr Murphy 
did not choose General Chehab to be president, or to be a 
candidate—although General Chehab was by then the 
candidate most acceptable to the Americans. He refused 
to tell President Chamoun whom the Americans wanted 
elected. In conversations with Lebanese leaders of all 
kinds he insisted that the choice was up to the Lebanese 
themselves. By the time Mr Murphy arrived in Lebanon 
there was no longer a Lebanese leader who could, single- 
handed, have got the necessary machinery in motion for a 
presidential election. It is true, as our correspondent in 
Beirut points out on page 464, that the emergency is not 
over ; but Mr Murphy deserves some gratitude from all 
those who want to see the Lebanese living together peace- 
fully again. 

On Monday, in his first statement to the press after 
arriving in the Middle East, Mr Murphy appeared more 
confident of the region’s stability than do many other 
observers. Of the new government in Baghdad he said only 
that it was very sincere and that it was wrestling with great 
problems. He gave no indication when the American troops 
might be withdrawn from Lebanon. Nothing is known yet 
of the outcome of his talks with President Nasser, but both 
the government’s reception of him and the comments of the 
Egyptian press were conspicuously cool ; still, merely to go 
there was, in the circumstances, a sensible step. 

One man cannot solve the problems of the Middle East 
in two weeks, but any step in the right direction gives hope 
of more. As far as Lebanon is concerned, the pity is that 
Washington did not send a senior envoy like Mr Murphy 
two months ago, before the necessity arose for the marines 
to land. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Italian Recipe 


EFEATED Italy and west Germany have benefited in 

the Middle East for some years from their freedom 
(however involuntary) from the stigma of colonialism. 
Neither has colonies or a major interest in the ownership 
of western oil companies, The Italians, with their 
Mediterranean interests, feel themselves well placed to 
arbitrate between the West and Arab nationalism. Signor 
Mattei, head of the Italian state natural gas monopoly, has 
already taken advantage of Italy’s disinterested position to 
edge past the fifty-fifty formula for the distribution of oil 
profits which still governs the arrangements between Middle 
Eastern states and the major oil companies. He has done 
this both in Iran and, last month, in Morocco. The latest 
fracas in the Middle East has inspired new Italian plans 
for massive western aid to the area, which Signor Fanfani, 
the new Italian prime minister, has been expounding 
in Washington, London and Bonn, A political settlement 
of the problems of Jordan and the Lebanon, he has 
suggested, should be followed by an aid programme which 
would place western relations with the Arabs on a new 
and more productive footing. 

The Italians, of course, are not in a position to contri- 
bute a great deal of aid themselves. One is reminded of 
the Krupp “point four and a half” plan in 1955: 
America was to provide much of the money ; Germany, 
the “ non-colonial power ” with the goodwill, was to execute 
many of the projects the money paid for. 

There is a danger, too, that new aid proposals may prove 
no more than an imaginary escape from the political per- 
plexities of the Middle East problem. It is no use supposing 
that Arab friendship can be bought by aid without further 
ado, or that aid can save supposedly pro-western governments 
from unpopularity. Before a Marshall Aid plan for the 
area as a whole can bear proper fruit, the political structure 
and the popular forces will have to be brought into some 
sort of harmony, and relationships established, in oil and 
in politics, which both sides can accept as durable. 

Aware of all this, Signor Fanfani has evidently had in 
mind that aid might be made dependent on certain clear 
conditions—for example, an agreement, and guarantees, 
about the frontiers of Israel. Such strings would probably 
only arouse Arab suspicion, unless a profound political 
shift has first taken place towards greater trust between 
the West and the Arab world. The Italians and Germans 
do have a constructive part to play in developing this ; aid 
can be of value, too. But none is a substitute for more 
successful policies by Britain, America and France. 


TELEVISED PARLIAMENT 


Unfair to Politicians ? 


HERE were several elements of high comedy in the way 
T in which Westminster at last decided to do next autumn 
what Ottawa did a year ago: to allow the Queen’s speech 
opening the next session of Parliament to be televised. The 
Opposition has asked that the BBC commentator employed 
should point out that the legislative proposals in the speech 
are the work of the Queen’s ministers, on the assumption 
that otherwise some cretins in the mass audience might 
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assume that they mirror Her Majesty’s own political views. 
The . Times, inevitably, has called the televising “a 
dangerous innovation.” Mr Macmillan has assured the 
Commons that the Government draws a hard distinction 
between the ceremonial opening and Parliament’s day to 
day business, and that the admission of the cameras for one 
day next October will in no sense be the thin end of a 
wedge. 

But of course it is a thin end—and of a wedge that has 


_always been bound to be driven in further, whatever Parlia- 


ment decided this year. It is extraordinary that so many 
otherwise intelligent people are so eager to be blind to 
the technological revolution that is taking place in 
journalism. As surely and as efficiently as the motor car 
has replaced the horse-drawn carriage, television is replacing 
the newspaper as the most convenient medium for certain 
fields of news reporting. Ceremonial occasions, such as Her 
Majesty’s opening of Parliament, certainly represent one of 
these fields. There can be dispute about how far television 
will eventually go in reporting parliamentary proceedings 
themselves—not because a regular intrusion would be so 
especially harmful to the institution of Parliament (or 
unduly unfair to politicians), but because it would probably 
be an uncommercial use of the medium. It will be surpris- 
ing, however, if in ten years’ time the most important 
parliamentary debates are not covered by at least some 
recorded television programmes, in the same way as the 
annual party conferences are now. 

There is no real reason for any constitutionalists to be 
frightened of this, except perhaps on the old eighteenth cen- 
tury argument that there is a certain danger in any reporting 
of parliamentary proceedings. If television had been invented 
before newspapers, it would certainly have been allowed to 
report Parliament more readily than they; newspaper 
reporters can (and in fact sometimes do) show bias in their 
selective reporting of parliamentary business, while cameras 
would find it more difficult to lie. The fact that all sorts 
of ingenious reasons are still thought up for resisting the 
less harmful intrusion, long after the more potentially 
dangerous one has been accepted, is interesting mainly for 
the evidence it accords of one familiar feature of British 
life: of the instinctive dislike which most of the “ best 
people ” in Britain feel towards all new machines. These 
people have a heavy responsibility to bear for Britain’s 
relapse into the status of an undynamic society. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


The Economic Consequences 
of Mr Birch 


HE leading members of the economic committee of the 
Trades Union Congress went to the Treasury last 
week to talk heavy economics with Mr Amory. To 
nobody’s surprise the TUC finds itself on the side of that 
quite substantial body of economic opinion which thinks 
that the Chancellor should take more positive steps to avoid 
recession, and it urged Mr Amory to introduce an autumn 
budget. Equally unsurprisingly, Mr Amory gave the TUC 
a polite but non-committal answer. Some people will say 
that this role of supernumary adviser to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is none of the TUC’s business. _ 
But it would be more logical to welcome the news of 
last week’s delegation on two grounds. First, when the 
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economic committee of the TUC is active, this means that 
some trade union leaders are at least thinking about the 
wider problems of the economy ; when any of them do so, 
it is a matter of experience that they almost always become 
forces for moderation within the movement. Mr Wilfred 
Heywood, the former chairman of the economic committee, 
regularly emerged as one of the most useful spokesmen at 
annual Trades Union Congresses, full of wise saws and 
economic statistics provided by the permanent staff at TUC 
headquarters. Now that Mr Heywood and Sir Charles 
Geddes (another notable former member of the committee, 
recently made a life peer) have retired, there was a fear that 
no successor to them would arise, and that the permanent 
economists employed by the TUC would pump out their 
reports into a vacuum. Instead, however, the role of chair- 
man of the economic committee has been taken over by Mr 
Birch of the shopworkers’ union; he is the robust and 
powerful figure who, it may be remembered, was chosen by 
Mr Gaitskell to take part as the third man in his famous 
television discussion with Mr Cousins. Mr Birch’s address 
in the economic debate at the Trade Union Congress in 
Bournemouth next month will now be an interesting pro- 
nouncement to await. 

Secondly, it is noteworthy that the instrument of 
re-expansion recommended by the TUC was an autumn 
budget. There has always been a strong case for saying that 
when full scale expansion can be re-afforded the Govern- 
ment should realise that it is British taxes, not British 
interest rates, which are most cripplingly and intolerably 
high. Mr Amory can be accused of having hitherto shown 
little appreciation of this, while Labour in its recent econo- 
mic policy document showed no appreciation of it at all. 
Cynics will say that the TUC has called for an autumn 
budget mainly because it feared that Mr Amory might after 
all introduce one, and because it wanted to get the popular 
suggestion in first. But if last week’s meeting means that 
it has joined the school which believes that a reduction of 
taxes should be given high priority on any list of expan- 
sionary measures—well then, welcome stranger. 


MALTA 


Demobilising an Economy 


HE Colonial Office and the Admiralty have most com- 

mendably taken advantage of Mr Mintoff’s temporary 
abdication from control of Malta’s affairs, to step in with a 
scheme to reorganise the island’s economy on a new, com- 
mercial and much more desirable basis. The naval dock- 
yard there is to be converted to a commercial ship-repairing 
plant. Mr Mintoff has received the plan in a slightly 
stunned manner, and he is unlikely to want to allow it to 
proceed without some protracted shilly-shally. He would 
be no politician if he did not see clearly just where it leads: 
to a position in which the government of Malta will no 
longer be in a position to play the Admiralty off against the 
Colonial Office and vice versa, while all the time complain- 
ing of imperialistic interference in Maltese internal affairs. 
The days when the Admiralty sent a battleship for repair 
at the request of the Colonial Office to keep the place quiet, 
and the Colonial Office unwisely conceded departmental 
points to prevent an inconvenient dockyard strike, will be 
over. All that will matter will be whether the commercial 
firm running the dockyard can lure other people’s ships into 
Malta for general overhauls. This is a position in which 
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the Malta government will start carrying the can when 


things go wrong. 

The Admiralty does not hide its indecent haste to be rid 
of the incubus, agreeing that conversion work shall start 
even before 1960, when the present naval repair programme 
will tail off ; the Colonial Office has extracted £4,750,000 
at one go from the Treasury towards the cost ; the Colonial 
Development Corporation and some local Maltese interests 
have come in with the rest ; and a sound—but rather small 
—firm of ship repairers has been induced to manage the 
new commercial concern. Mr Mintoff should note that 
neither Vickers nor Swan Hunter have made an outcry at 
not getting a lush job in Malta. In fact, nobody has. The 
queue of imperialistic exploiters is remarkably short. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd was asked, when he announced the 
scheme, how soon negotiations would start again with the 
Maltese political parties. He disappointed Labour members 
when he said November—his programme of negotiations 
with other colonies is crammed until] then. This is not 
altogether an unfortunate coincidence. There is good 
reason to deny Mr Mintoff a hand in things until this dock- 
yard scheme is past the point of no return. Then there 
will be just as great an inducement to hand the reins over 
to him. The project will not be an easy one. Forty ships 
a day in ballast may pass Malta, but they prefer to do 
repairs at terminal ports, and Dutch and German prices 
will take some beating by an ex-naval dockyard run for a 
century on uncommercial principles, however well 
equipped. The time may come when Malta will sigh for the 
easy-going white ensign. But good luck to the enterprise, 
and to the others which the Colonial Office is hatching for 
a non-naval Malta. 





FRANCE 


The Economic Nettle 


LMOST all of the heap of problems that have fallen into 
A the lap of General de Gaulle imply disagreeable 
choices and decisions if they are to be solved. The hope 
implicit in the unusual powers given to him is that, unlike 
previous French governments, he will be able to make them. 
So far the general has not grasped the Algerian nettle. But 
the tax increases announced last week do reveal a refresh- 
ing approach to France’s economic problem. 

M. Pinay’s successful gold loan in July bought several 
months’ time. Foreign exchange reserves may now last into 
the new year. The question has been whether that time 
will be used to get to grips with the underlying factors 
behind France’s inflation and payments difficulties. Now, 
at least, an effort is being made to fulfil France’s promise 
to its overseas creditors and keep the budget deficit in 
check. £42 million is to be raised in fresh taxes, mainly on 
profits, petrol and luxuries. The finance commission of the 
National Assembly has protested that the power to raise 
fresh taxes was not among the powers delegated to the 
Government when the Assembly adjourned in May. Its 
protest rubs home that the general’s system has one merit, 
at least: it does enable him to do unpopular things. 

In an effort to hold wage demands in check the Govern- 
ment has also decreed cuts in the prices of some household 
goods and has given the farmers a smaller increase in the 
price of wheat than they expected. Naturally these 
measures have caused protests. But the government’s 
action may persuade wage-earners to hold off with their 
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demands until the autumn. It is difficult to see, however, 
how a new wave of wage increases can be avoided then. 
The only major factor that may hold inflation in check is 
the general slackening of pace in the economy, of which 
several signs have now appeared, nciably in the engineering 
industry. 


GHANA 


Successful Mission 


R KWAME NKRUMAH, prime minister of Ghana, may 


well be satisfied with the results of his mission to the _ 


United States and Canada. Not only did he make, in his 
own person, the voice of independent West Africa heard, 
but he has also evidently done a shrewd stroke of business 
for Ghana in particular. His talk with the Queen on his 
return journey might well provide the trip with a gracious 
pendant, since there can be no doubt that he exerted all of 
his considerable charm to assure the Queen that a genuine 
welcome awaits her in Ghana next year if the proposed royal 
visit goes through. 

Dr Nkrumah’s proposal for the neutralisation of the 
Middle East, and in particular for “ Austrian status ” for 
the Lebanon, was consistent with a neutralist but construc- 
tive foreign policy suited to a small state that has strong ties 
with the west through the Commonwealth, cocoa and geo- 
graphical location; in Canada, a sister Commonwealth 
country, he found the perfect sounding-board for his idea. 
But it was put forward in Ghana before he left ; it did not 
originate in Canada. Whether or not it is feasible as a plan, 
it most skilfully set the stage for Dr Nkrumah’s visit to 
President Eisenhower, who now seems to have committed 
himself at least to a very thorough review of the possibility 
of reviving the Volta river hydro-electric-aluminium 
scheme. 

This scheme has always been near to Dr Nkrumah’s 
heart ; and though the wording of the Washington state- 
ment was cautious, the early arrival of a posse of American 
engineers and consultants seems certain. If the economics 
of aluminium still look unfavourable, the political conjunc- 
ture is propitious. The Department of Commerce has long 
favoured some sort of American guarantee of money for 
the scheme (estimated at £300 million three years ago), 
raised perhaps by a consortium of governments and 
aluminium firms, and Dr Nkrumah seems to have com- 
pleted the job of persuading the State Department. 

The coping stone on Dr Nkrumah’s western policy would 
no doubt be added by the Queen’s visit, which would at 
once testify to Ghana’s stability and magnanimity without 
compromising the development of the African personality. 
It may, too, be reassuring that in London Dr Nkrumah is 
having talks with the chairman of the Council of Legal 
Education. Dr Nkrumah has shown further finesse in 
threading his way through the cross-currents of world affairs 
to Ghana’s advantage. 


TORY HOUSING POLICY 
Who’s Subsidising Now ? 


HERE is little to be said in favour of the detailed 
= proposals for encouraging home ownership which have 
been put forward by the housing and local government 
committee of Conservative backbenchers. Building 
societies, acting on sound commercial principles, will 
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Trade with the East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 
THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, link 
East and West through a system of one hundred branches extending to 
most centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 
industry. In particular an effective credit information service and skilled assistance 
and advice are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking new 
business connections in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


CUncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 




























Do you still have your dividends sent to you direct, or do 
you save yourself time and trouble, stamps and stationery, 
by arranging for them to be paid to your Bank? It’s simply 
matter a matter of signing a form and, if you do this, there is less 
risk of their going astray. They will be credited to your 
account sooner, as your statement will shew, and the Bank 


of form will hold at your disposal the material required for your 


Income Tax Return. 
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Marconi in Television 
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advance only up to 90 per cent of their valuation of a house ; 
the backbenchers want a government agency, with Treasury 
backing, to guarantee the other ro per cent for all new 
houses and for some second-hand ones. Among other 
detailed proposals, they want the Schedule A tax on house 
owners to be abolished. These are proposals for disguised 
housing subsidies—and Britain needs less of them, not 
more. To introduce subsidies for people who can afford 
to buy houses would not be a very logical sequel to the 
wise Conservative decision in 1956 to cut down the subsidy 
on council houses built for rent. 

The interesting thing, however, is that these proposals 
have been put forward by Conservative backbenchers in 
such very detailed form, all trimmed and tabulated ready 
for legislation. They have now been submitted to 
Mr Butler’s Conservative policy-making committee, in the 
hope that it will recommend their inclusion in the Govern- 
ment’s programme for the next session. Generally, groups 
of Conservative backbenchers are not inclined to put 
forward specific legislative suggestions of this kind ; 
groups of Labour backbenchers put up more of them, 
but Labour governments have learned when to disregard 
their advice. In principle, it is an excellent thing that 
Conservative backbenchers should be encouraged to throw 
up more ideas for consideration ; in practice, one’s fear is 
that Mr Butler may be especially inclined to want to win 
good opinions from Conservative backbenchers just now, 
even if it means adopting those of their ideas which are bad. 

The proper slogan for the Conservatives in this next 
session will be to devote every penny the country can 
afford towards encouraging general economic expansion, 
not to waste money cosseting particular interests. These 
housing proposals fall into the latter category ; so did last 
week’s strange Tory decision that because more people like 
to live beside the seaside than can find jobs there, the cause 
of national prosperity will be served by telling industrialists 
that they must build their new factories there instead of 
in more economic and accessible places. 


LIVERPOOL PRISON 


Vick on Sore Spots 


HERE is perhaps some danger that the real lessons of 
T the inquiry into allegations of ill-treatment in Walton 
prison, Liverpool, will be overlooked. Sir Godfrey Russell 


Vick, QC—after an inquiry at which the warders 
refused to give evidence in their own defence—satisfied 
himself that charges should be preferred against thirteen 
prison officers: in most cases for using violence against 
prisoners, and in the others for squirting water on prisoners 
in hospital: In the end, after long, though unavoidable, 
delays in getting formal statements from prisoners and ex- 
prisoners, and long arguments about procedure with the 
Prison Officers Association, charges were heard against 
only four officers in respect of water-squirting (and against 
one of them in respect of using unnecessary force as well). 
The charges against two officers were dismissed, and the 
other two have been reprimanded and placed on probation. 

Some people will take the Vick report as confirming their 
belief that all prisoners are the wronged victims of bullying 
prison officers’ malice, and they will seize on the suggestion 
that it should be easier for prisoners to make complaints. 
But a fussy system for making complaints, which would 
bz choked with frivolous allegations from barrack-room 
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lawyers and could not be properly used by the prisons’ 
large complement of weak-minded men, would be no 
sensible sort of reform. The important thing is to ensure 
that the atmosphere of a prison is such that a formal pro- 
cedure for making complaints is unnecessary. To achieve 
this two things are needed. The first is the recruitment 
of the right sort of men as prison officers: people with 4 
difficult social service job to perform rather than the 
old-fashioned NCO type—which means that warders 
need both higher pay and a more stimulating job. 
The second requirement—as part of making the 
job less dreary and monotonous—is the breaking 
up of large prisons like Walton into administra- 
tively smaller units so that both prisoners and warders 
remain individuals. In a prison where relations between 
the staff, from the governor downwards, are good, the 
governor would know, without having to receive a formal 
complaint, if ill-treatment was going on. In a prison where 
the governor is in remote control, with the prison officers 
a set of discontented and underpaid men with no ready 
access to him or his deputy, incidents are bound to occur. 

The Vick report finds that there was no reason why the 
Governor, or other senior members of the staff, should 
have known of the incidents at Walton prison. If the 
system prevented them from doing so, it should be changed. 
If their ignorance reflects bad morale, something should 
be done about that. Otherwise, the publication of the Vick 
report will merely increase the tension in Walton prison— 
and other prisons—instead of relieving it, 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


Sacking the Sack 


UDDEN reversals of a trend in feminine fashions are rarely 
popular. The squeals of distress which they are apt to 
elicit spring not only from aesthetic anguish but also from 
the economic impact of sudden obsolescence, whether on 
the contents of individual wardrobes or on wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ stocks. It is a safe bet, however, that few lamenta- 
tions will be heard over the sensational back-tracking 
reported from the current Paris fashion shows. The sack, 
the chemise, and that truly horrid object—suggestive of a 
very bad case of détournement de mineurs—the maternity- 
cum-baby-doll line are, it seems, out. Paris, and the House 
of Dior in particular, has decreed it. But is “ decree” 
really the word ? It seems likelter that the change has been 
dictated by something less easily idéntifiable than any 
Parisian grande maison, whatever its authority ; by that 
Zeitgeist of the mode which it is the great designers’ pride 
to identify and interpret. The sack, chemise, trapeze, and 
similar devices for obliterating the female shape, appear in 
retrospect to be the fruit of an error of interpretation. What- 
ever surmises might be possible during the winter months, 
when anything from crinolines to bikinis could have been 
concealed under the perennial tent-like topcoat, summer 
has revealed, hardly less in Paris than in London, the sack 
style’s almost total failure to catch on. It is possible that 
the failure is deceptive ; that innumerable would-be wearers 
of sacks, etc., have been frustrated by the faint-heartedness 
of a retail trade unwilling to throw in its lot with the anti- 
shape revolution. It is, more plausibly, possible that a con- 
trary influence has been at work ; that the peculiar ease 
with which sacks, etc., can be run up all anyhow and sold 
cheap, has made them thoroughly non-U from the word go. 
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Whatever the cause, the effect is obvious. The Zeitgeist 
has laid back its ears and dug in its toes, and Paris has 
acknowledged its error and conceded victory. 

Will things ever be the same again? Will the shiny 
magazines be able, as of yore, to head an account of the 
season’s novelties with a confident “ You will be wear- 
ing ...”? Will the buyers and wholesale designers— 
whose burnt fingers must by now be giving them 
considerable pain—start interpreting the Zeitgeist on their 
own account ? Or perhaps a cleavage will establish itself, 
profound and permanent, between two classes of women- 
kind, divided less, as in the past, by social rank and income 
than by temperament. On the one hand, one envisages 
a minority of True Believers who will, at the behest of the 
latest Parisian misogynist, accept the Umbrella Line (with 
six-inch drawstring round the ankles), the Dropsy. Line 
(with an inflatable artifice intérieure appropriately placed) 
or the Ku Klux Klan Line (with eyeholes). On the other, 
the general female populace will, year after year, im- 
penitently and sustained by unsophisticated masculine 
approval, hew as best it can to the Starlet Line—and let the 
chips fall where they may. 


POLAND 





Bishop’s Move 


N the last days of July, the delicate balance between 
party and church in Poland appeared to have been 
upset. The public prosecutor’s office, in a statement on 
July 29th, accused the church of illegalities, such as the 
publication of subversive pamphlets which it failed to sub- 
mit to the censor. According to this statement, the first 
warnings to the ecclesiastical authorities had been issued 
as early as the middle of May. The Jasna Gora monastery 
was raided on July 21st ; there was some resistance ; the 
police impounded quantities of pamphlets and sealed the 
printing machines. The church has taken the raid very 
seriously ; the Vatican radio pointed out that the Jasna 
Gora monastery had never been raided before, not even by 
the Nazis. Censorship is one of the most sensitive points in 
the relations between the church and the party in Poland: 
the church, which has been deprived since the end of the 
war of most of its secular means of communication with 
the faithful, will probably continue to press for the aboli- 
tion, or at least the relaxation, of the censorship of its 
publications. 

Another issue that has long been causing friction between 
the two institutions is the distribution of charitable goods 
sent to Poland by Catholic organisations abroad. Since a 
temporary arrangement came to an end last spring, the 
goods have been piling up in the Baltic docks while the state 
disputed the exclusive right of the church to their distribu- 
tion. The church wants the clergy to do the distributing ; 
the government wants to entrust it to a commission, with 
some church members. An ad hoc agreement at the end of 
last week has enabled the present stocks to be sent to the 
flood victims in southern Poland. But the dispute remains 
unsettled for the future and will cause trouble again. 

Last weekend, the official Polish press agency issued a 
statement to the effect that the general dispute between the 
church and the state had been settled. The Polish com- 
munists are clearly anxious to play down their differences 
with the church and to achieve at least a temporary modus 
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vivendi with it. Although all the modern propaganda 
apparatus is concentrated in their hands, and party dis- 
cipline is tighter than it was, the party is still nervous and 
hesitant when it confronts the traditional strength of the 
Catholic church. As long as the communists and the 
catholics in Poland go on being themselves, and their 
mutual mistrust persists, their truce is likely to remain 
an uneasy one. 


EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Mr K’s Forgotten Note 


N July 15th, the day the American marines landed in 
Lebanon, the western embassies in Moscow received 
a note from the Soviet government proposing a treaty of 
friendship between the Nato and the Warsaw Pact countries. 
Because of the trouble in the Middle East that followed, 
this Soviet blue-print’ for a European settlement was rele- 
gated to the pending trays in the foreign ministries of the 
West. In quieter days, more would have been heard of it. 
Appended to the Russian note was a “draft treaty of 
friendship and co-operation among the states of Europe,” 
consisting of eleven articles. A reduction in the forces kept 
by the two pact systems in each part of Germany ; a zone 
free of nuclear weapons ; more trade and extended cultural 
exchanges among the states of divided Europe—all found 
their place in the draft treaty. But the omissions, and the 
reasons why the treaty was drafted in the first place, are 
more interesting than its text. It is in fact a proposal for 
the consolidation of the status quo in Europe. Mr 
Khrushchev has often said that the conditions for the 
reunification of Germany did not obtain: the Soviet note 
took the division of Germany for granted. In its frequent 
references to the Nato and the Warsaw pact countries, it 
implicitly accepted the European stalemate. It is very 
likely that some time before his visit to Berlin at the 
beginning of July, when he attended the Socialist Unity 
party congress, Mr Khrushchev gave up all idea that he 
would get his way with a summit meeting, and the draft 
treaty of friendship was intended to serve as a substitute 
for it. (The Middle Eastern crisis caused him to return to 
the idea of a summit meeting, which he has now dropped 
again—though a paragraph in his message of Tuesday gives 
notice, in effect, that he will revive the pressure for “ per- 
sonal meetings ” one day.) 


LTHOUGH the note was mainly intended for western con- 
A sumption, so far only the Hungarians, the Czechs, the 
Rumanians and the Albanians have found time to reply to 
it. The chorus of assent, coupled with denunciation of the 
West, from these member states of the Warsaw pact looks 
more like the work of their ministries of propaganda than 
of the foreign ministries: the replies have nothing to do 
with diplomatic practice. The Hungarians and the Czechs 
in particular have taken the opportunity to attack “ German 
imperialism ” and to denounce Bonn once again as the new 
habitat of “German militarism thirsting for revenge.” 
The Soviet draft treaty would not have been likely to find 
a welcome in the west, even had there been more time ; 
it looks too like the documents European statesmen were sO 
fond of signing in the period of diplomacy that ended in 
the second world war. 
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NIGERIA 


Conference Ahead 


HE Nigerian constitutional conference next month is 
- casting shadows ahead. As happened before the 
previous conference, the Federal assembly has staged a 
debate, ending in a demand for independence in 1960 
whether the constitutional and administrative machinery is 
ready or not. The Federal government has had to reject 
a demand for complete Nigerianisation of the civil service 
by 1960. The report of the fiscal commission is out, and, 
though full of skilful compromise, it bristles with points on 
which the regions seem likely to clash. The minorities 
report, expected in a fortnight, will probably be just as 
controversial. 

Meanwhile the struggle for ultimate power is taking 
shape. Increasingly Chief Awolowo’s Action Group 
emerges as a determined challenger in all three regions of 
the Federation to a coalition between Azikiwe’s National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (which rules in the 
East) and the Northern People’s Congress (which is the 
party of the emirs and notables who run the North). At the 
Federal centre, all three parties co-operate in a national 
government ; but despite many protestations of unity and 
harmony, it is very far from being as united a team as it 
was when the Prime Minister, Abu Bakr Tafawa Balewa, 
first called it together. 

At first sight the Action Group, which is the government 
party of Western Nigeria, has only a slender hope of becom- 
ing a dominant power in the Federation. It forms a sizeable 
opposition in the East, drawing support from among the 
non-Ibo peoples ; but the North has the preponderance of 
seats in the Federal legislature and, in alliance with Dr 
Azikiwe’s party, seems impregnable. But Chief Awolowo 
seems to think that change is on his side : that discontent is 
breaking up the NCNC and the NPC from within, and that 
the dynamic well-run Action Group can become what 
Dr Azikiwe once was—the forward-looking progressive 
nationalist party. To that end the Action Group is reported 
to be making alliances with the opposition parties in the 
North, and is making the most of Dr Azikiwe’s disarray. 
Though Dr Azikiwe has expelled some of his party dissi- 
dents, including two NCNC federal ministers, efforts to 
unseat him have apparently not ceased ; he, in his turn, 
seems to be thinking of making a bid for leadership in 
Federal politics after independence, if not sooner. 

How all this will affect issues at the conference remains 
to be seen. But it is at least a good sign that Nigeria’s 
leaders seem to be thinking in terms of power in Nigeria 
as a whole, and not of withdrawing into their own regions. 
The weakness of federal sentiment in Nigeria worries the 
officials, but the creation of Nigeria-wide parties, or coali- 
tions of parties, might develop it. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Sauce for the Capitalist 


USINESS men may find it instructive to compare what 
B the socialist ginger group would do to industry and the 
economy with what the official Labour party thinks it can 
do. Industry Your Servant, published last week by the 
Victory for Socialism group is clearly the sort of policy 
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which the party fanatics would like to have written into the 
official Plan for Progress, and perhaps did write into the 
first draft before it was bowdlerised. 

Industry Your Servant demands a programme of public 
ownership as well as of strict fiscal and physical controls— 
but, curiously, it does not bother to set out any programme 
of take-overs. Moreover, though it insists that there is more 
than one method of exercising public control, it does not 
itemise them—there is no commendation, for example, of 
the Gaitskell plan for state shareholdings. There is only 
a quiet conviction that somehow or other, socialism is going 
to replace all the unpatriotic, greedy and self-seeking 
capitalists who now control the 600 big firms—some have 
got into the nationalised boards as well—by upright, but 
equally enterprising, socialist entrepreneurs. 


“c 


OR the rest, controls all the way. Only in a “ rapidly 
F shrinking” private sector, however, are controls 
expected to be effective. In this version of Labour’s plan, 
companies private as well as public would not only have to 
disclose their plans for reinvesting their profits, but also to 
obtain licences to proceed with them. It is perhaps odd that 
when so many physical controls are to be slapped on, the 
monetary mechanism is also to be used—with such innova- 
tions as discriminatory interest rates and taxation. The 
industrialist can take comfort from the fact that if he is to 
be dragooned, so is the consumer ; the latter is to have the 
quality of his goods safeguarded, but is to be made liable 
to compulsory saving (in case the business man fails to 
plough back enough). 

To Victory for Socialism, the real purpose of all this is 
not, of course, to make anybody better off, happier or freer. 
It is to bring socialism into being—perhaps by the negative 
process of making everything else impossible. When 
everyone is in a straitjacket planning is easy, because nobody 
has any free will at all. This frenetic stuff will make the 
party’s real intellectuals shudder. 


OFFICE WORKERS 


White Collar and Higher Pay 


SURVEY by the Office Management Association into 
A clerks’ pay has thrown up some unexpected results. 
Many people will be surprised to learn that over the past 
two years earnings of clerks have risen faster than those of 
manual workers. Without strong unions or the threat of 
strikes to help them, the 90,000 clerks in the survey had 
been given increases in pay of between 11 and 16 per cent 
since 1956, compared with increases of less than 10 per 
cent for manual workers ; this has brought the pay of senior 
clerks, at £13 a week, roughly into line with average earn- 
ings of men in industry. Young office and errand boys (in 
common with young workers generally) did much better 
than their elders ; their wages rose by a quarter in these two 
years, to an average of £4 5s. a week. The average newly 
trained shorthand-typist now gets £6 10s. a week and a 
17-year-old shop assistant almost as much. Can it be that, 
after many years at the bottom of the wages queue, the 
white collar worker is staging a comeback ? 

This would be a rash prediction. Many of the factors 
making for the high pay of unskilled clerks look temporary. 
The supply of young people coming on to the labour market 
in 1956 and 1957 was still depressed by the low ‘birthrate 
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during the war years. By 1962 the number of school 
leavers—from whose ranks most junior clerks are recruited 
—will have risen by half. Moreover, although under Parkin- 
son’s Law the demand for clerical staff should increase irre- 
spective of the work to be done (as actually happened 
during the years of the survey when industrial production 
was constant and demand for clerks rose), trends in office 
mechanisation will be working in the opposite direction. 
These are conditions in which employers should at last be 
able to get—and to keep—the efficient office staff for which 
they pine. Conceivably, they may also be conditions in 
which clerical workers will again feel painfully their lack 
of union organisation—when the market will no longer be 
doing silently for the clerks what the trade unions do for 
their members with a war dance. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Drying Up 


HE flow of negotiations about the Punjab irrigation 

waters has not, after all, dried up completely ; but 
it is down to an ominously slow trickle. At the London 
talks between representatives of India, Pakistan and the 
World Bank (the background to which was summarised on 
page 115 of our issue of July 12th), Pakistan has presented 
its revised plan for the replacement of the river water which 
India intends to divert for its own use. India, which is 
committed in principle to footing the bill for the replace- 
ment work, has not rejected the new plan outright, but, 
after expressing some sizeable reservations, has agreed to 
study it—a study which the Pakistanis fear may be a pro- 
tracted and inconclusive one. 

Time is running short. By next April the new irrigation 
projects that India has already built will be making an 
even more painful impact than this year’s on deliveries of 
water to the Pakistani half of the Punjab. Indians complain 
that Pakistan should have pressed ahead faster with the 
building of link canals to bring water to the border areas 
which are losing their historic supplies from across the 
Indian frontier. Pakistanis retort that they can hardly be 
expected to build the new canals at their own expense and 
then see India subtract an equivalent amount of water. 
They are pressing for at least an initial agreement, to enable 
them to get on with the building job with some confidence 
of recouping the cost; and they feel that their revised 
(and, at £250 million, much less costly) plan represents 
a major concession. 

The United States and Britain get their share of criticism 
in Karachi. Pakistanis argue that these governments should 
make any economic aid to India conditional on the execution 
of an agreed plan for the Punjab waters. That would 
scarcely be practical politics ; but the Bank is in a better 
position to explain to both parties how their search for 
foreign aid might be more rewarding if they could reach 
an accommodation which would make them better risks. 
It will be sad indeed if no chance of a compromise can 
be seized, now that the customary tension between the two 
neighbours has been somewhat eased by the Pakistan prime 
minister’s declaration that war between them is “ unthink- 
able on any issue,” and by his government’s political 
courage in dealing firmly with Kashmiri demonstrators try- 
ing to cross the cease-fire line into Indian-held Kashmir. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Adam Smith away from Home 


T first sight few economic schemes seem more unlikely 
A than a common market in Latin America. No region 
of the western world conducts its affairs in a manner so 
remote from the principles of Adam Smith. In the mind of 
the European exporter, Latin America stands for political 
instability, foreign exchange crises, crazy multiple rates of 
exchange and arbitrary import restrictions through which 
only the most ingenious can find their way. There is no 
simple economic denominator ; some of the twenty republics 
are members of the dollar area and relatively rich ; others 
are neither. The idea of a Latin American common market 
has received an impetus from the European one—which has 
set up new preferential arrangements that favour African 
exporters of cocoa, coffee and bananas against American 
competitors ; but a regional customs union can hardly solve 
the trading problems of a group of primary producers nine- 
tenths of whose exports go to markets outside. 

In the long run, however, it is a constructive idea. 
Primary producing countries, as well as industrial ones, can 
benefit from competition and from greater division of labour. 
And it is easier to sweep away customs duties before new 
industries are set up than afterwards. Within the area some 
of the national economies—such as those of Argentina, 
Bolivia, and Chile—are in some measure complementary 
to one another despite their lack of industry. It would be 
unfair, too, to judge all Latin American economic policies by 
the standards of the worst. In the past few years a number 
of countries—Colombia, Peru, even Brazil and Argentina— 
have made efforts to check inflation and restore some econo- 
mic health by a dose of orthodox liberalism. Some Latin 
American economists, including Dr Prebisch, see the 
development of a regional common market as. the next step 
in this direction. 


HE idea already has some drive behind it. Several central 
American republics have begun to set up a common 
market in their own area. And the Organisation of Ameri- 
can States resolved last year to co-operate with the UN 
Economic Commission’ for Latin America in working 
towards a common market for the region as a whole. The 
detailed recommendations of a working group which first 
met in February are published in ECLA’s latest quarterly 
bulletin. 

If they are to make progress, without turning into an 
anti-American movement, these efforts will need more sup- 
port than they have had from the United States. Latin 
America’s prime economic needs are for development capital 
and markets for its basic products. If the executive of the 
new grouping were to play a part in the distribution of 
American aid and capital, similar to that played by the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation in the 
distribution of Marshall aid, it would soon gain authority. 
In all this Washington will have to take a long-term view. 
The most fervent exponents of federation are leftish groups 
which aspire to greater independence of North American 
influence. But it is probably in the interest of the United 
States to see a strong independent grouping develop to the 


south, even if it may on occasion bite Uncle Sam’s heiping 
hand. 
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LETTERS 








Russia’s Agrarian 
Revolution 


Sir—The writer of your article in your 
July 5th issue evidently does not agree 
that the new Soviet farm programme 
really represents “revolution,” for he 
states that, “ Mr Khrushchev. . . would 
probably admit that this is only a pro- 
gramme for the transitional period. . . .” 
I feel that the revolutionary nature of 
this programme has been understated, 
especially when viewed as one of several 
changes in the Soviet economic set up. 

Under the “new order” for Soviet 
agriculture, obligatory deliveries of farm 
products to the government at relatively 
low prices have been abolished. Instead 
the government will pay the farmers 
relatively high, fixed prices. This system, 
a system of parity prices, has brought 
about huge surpluses of farm products 
in the United States. It is essentially 
the same system as has been used in 
England to revitalise agricultural pro- 
duction when, because of experiences in 
the second world war, the people decided 
that never again did they wish to be so 
dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply of food products. 

That Mr Khrushchev is now express- 
ing a willingness to pay for what he wants 
is further evidenced by recent statements 
he has made about a current problem 
facing the east Germans. Scientists 
there have been tempted to offer their 
services in the relatively high paying 
Western market. Mr Khrushchev has 
said that if they chose to come to Russia, 
they would receive wages greater than 
those enjoyed by their Western counter- 
parts. 

All this appears to be part of a pattern 
in conjunction with the new Soviet 
economic offensive. Mr Khrushchev 
professes that these new programmes 
will bring about a standard of Jiving for 
the Soviet people greater than that of 
the United States. Would it not be 
ironical indeed if these programmes 
were to succeed, for they all utilise that 
same profit motive system which was the 
object of some of Marx’s most violent 
attacks! Furthermore, if they are suc- 
cessful, a future Soviet government will 
have difficulty discarding them. These 
programmes may well turn out to be 
truly “ revolutionary.”—Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT HANEY SCOTT 
Kansas State College 


Miles of Tape 


SirR—Your article in your issue of 
July 26th throws an enchanting light on 
a path that is going to lead us back to 
the atmosphere of ancient Greece and 
Rome when educated people had some- 
thing like an aversion to reading. The 
Tteader of today will then be, as Juvenal 


was, semper auditor tantum ; a new work 
by a favourite author will mean not a 
rush to the bookshop but curritur ad 
vocem jucundam. Professor Gilbert 
Murray in the “ Rise of the Greek Epic ” 
says: “Where we moderns think of a 
book as a thing to read to oneself .. . 
the ancients thought of it just the other 
way. The recitation was normal, the 
private reading exceptional.” F. G. 
Kenyon remarks on the “very limited 
book production” in the period of 
intense literary creativeness which dis- 
tinguished the culmination of Greek 
literature in the fifth century ; publicity 
was by word of mouth [“ Books and 
Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome ”]. 
Professor Franz Blatt of Aarhus in the 
French edition of his Latin Syntax says: 
dans létude des langues mortes on a 
parfois négligé le fait que la littérature 
ancienne est une littérature qui doit étre 
‘lue’ avec Voreille et non avec Voeil. 

When tape recording brings back these 
Saturnia regna what a wonderful harvest 
there is going to be for the golden- 
voiced, the actors and the elocutionists! 
The commuter in his railway carriage 
will travel with a pocketful of tiny 
cylinders or disks which can be played 
for his own ear alone. Poetry will 
flourish when recited by the author him- 
self or by a delightful reader. Pro- 
aunciation will be stabilised, so that the 
voces jucundae will be intelligible to us 
for ever, unlike what Chaucer’s utterance 
would be if heard today. Books will 
vanish. The blind will need no Braille. 
To be sure, it would be intolerable to 
be deprived of the right to skip; so 
whilst literature will be recorded and 
listened to, mewspapers will still be 
printed so that he who skips may read.— 
Yours faithfully, W. J. MoLoney 
Mattingley, Hants 


The Shortage of Teachers 


Sir—Your article in your issue of 
August 2nd does little to emphasise the 
more important causes, the removal of 
which might go a long way to provide 
the remedy. I suggest the following as 
important causes of the shortage. 

1. The relatively low pay compared 
with the rewards of industry and the 
other learned professions. 

2. Teachers doing the most advanced 
scholarship work in grammar schools 
now earn less than the Head Teachers 
of secondary modern schools where 
very little teaching beyond the ordinary 
level of the GCE is undertaken. 

3. The appointment of too many 
young headmasters means that after 45 
years of age the school master has no 
promotion prospects—just when he is at 
his prime. If headships were gained after 
the age of 50, when a man’s effectiveness 
in the classrcom is beginning to decline 
but when he is well able and experienced 
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to cope with the administrative work the 
position of a headmaster entails, the pro- 
motion prospects would be brighter. 
Further headmasters would hold their 
positions for shorter periods, thus giving 
schools the benefit of more frequent 
changes of head, and there would also 
be a larger number of vacant headships 
for assistant masters to apply for.—Yours 
faithfully, R. E. YORKE, 
Deputy Headmaster 
Grammar School, 
Bexhill-on-Sea 


Science of Biology 


Sir—In The Economist of July 26, 
1958, two books are reveiwed side by 
side. One is “ Physics and Philosophy,” 
by Werner Heisenberg, and the other 
“A Century of Darwin,” edited by 
S. A. Barnett. 

In the first book the author states that 
“a natural science is one whose proposi- 
tions on limited domains of nature 
can have only a_ correspondingly 
limited validity ; and that science is not 
a philosophy developing a world-view 
of nature as a whole or about the essence 
of things.” He goes on to say that “ the 
existing scientific concepts cover always 
only a very limited part of reality and 
the other part that has not yet been 
understood is infinite.’ Your reviewer 
adds that “Science leads to a ‘ world- 
view’ only by way of an unscientific and 
illegitimate extrapolation.” 

Surely if there is any science which 
sins against the principles enunciated by 
Werner Heisenberg, it is that of biology 
based on the evolutionary theory. To 
judge by the comments of your reviewer, 
“ A Century of Darwin” appears to be, 
not a critical analysis but another col- 
lection of eulogies on Darwin and his 
work, this time by a galaxy of experts. 
Presumably thesé experts are all bio- 
logists, a breed which seems to be in- 
capable of the intellectua] clarity and 
honesty common among physicists ; their 
writings show a vagueness in language 
and such a generous use of time in 
millions of years that their thinking 
becomes clouded. 

Can your reviewer or any of your 
readers tell me of any book which fear- 
lessly examines the tremendous difficul- 
ties and problems which arise in the 
application of modern’ evolutionary 
theory to the natural world around us? 
Preferably such a book should be written 
by a person who has no religious axe to 
grind.—Yours faithfully, 

Buenos Aires W. E. S. HeatH 


The Billion 


Sir—As milliard is not current English 
usage, and as billion is ambiguous, I 
write 10° and 10, pronounced kilo 
million and mega million respectively. 
Scientists abbreviate million by M for 
mega, and by m, pronounced milli, they 
denote the thousandth part of a unit.— 
Yours faithfully, 


O. P. T. Kantorowicz 
Cullercoats, North Shields 
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Payment by Results 


Productivity and Economic Incen- 
tives 


By J. P. Davison, P. Sargant Florence, 
Barbara Gray and N. S. Ross. 


Allen and Unwin. 306 pages. 35s. 


EELING in British industry is begin- 
F ning to move against systems of 
payment by results. Between 1938 and 
1951, when the proportion of manufac- 
turing workers on piecework rose from 
33 to 40 per cent, many employers 
(though few unions) were still enthusi- 
astic about them. But recently, several 
important firms, of which Vauxhall is 
the largest, have switched back to time 
rates; if American experience is any 
guide, more should follow soon, Is it 
true, then, that turning a factory over 
to piecework has become more trouble 
than it is worth? 

The answer given in this book, which 
studies the effects of introducing piece 
rates into various factories, shops and 
laundries, is a firm “no.” Output per 
head was found to respond well in every 
case to the changeover from time rates: 
at worst, it went up by 7.5 per cent; 
at best, by 291 per cent (when work 
previously done by six men and nine 
women was done more efficiently by the 
six men alone). The average rise in 
output per head was 70 per cent, and 
this was made possible not only by 
harder manual work but because piece 
rates indirectly increased the drive of 
management as well. Earnings, of 
course, rose too, but in only one factory 
by more than productivity. On the debit 
side, the losses the firms sustained in 
more disputes and higher labour turn- 
over were not found to be serious. Many 
workers seemed pleased with their bonus 
rather than worried by the extra work 
they felt bound to do. 

The authors naturally do not claim 
that gains of this order are always obtain- 
able by changing to piece rates. Their 
survey concentrated on small groups of 
workers, producing, sometimes pretty 
inefficiently, a unit that was not too hard 
to measure. These are ideal conditions 
for incentive payments ; and it might be 
thought that since most men of this type 
of job would be working on piece rates 
already, the authors are merely preach- 
ing to the converted. Such, however, is 
not the case. There are large sectors of 
the printing, building and service indus- 
tries, among others, where work is still 
almost entirely done on time rates ; and 
it is notable that these are just the indus- 
tries where productivity is still at, or 
close to, its prewar level. 

But there are limits to the application 
of piece rates, as the authors would be 
the first to admit. For a start, they are 
inappropriate where a firm is so 
specialised that all important speeds are 


machine determined ; or where a firm 
is sO unspecialised that it does not pro- 
duce a measurable “ piece ” at all. More 
important, no change to piece rates can 
effectively be made without a basis of 
good industrial relations. 

What happens if no such basis exists 
is examined in an excellent chapter by 
Mr Ross. He documents five years of 
more or less fruitless argument between 
unions and employers over a proposed 
incentive scheme, during which time 
relations in the factory deteriorated to 
near striking point. This was an extreme 
example ; but, in general, the opposition 
of the unions to piece rates is very 
understandable. There are fears about 
redundancy, rate cutting, the fairness of 
time and motion study and, above all, 
about the status of craftsmen. For if 
piece rates can be applied only to semi- 
skilled men, as is often the case, crafts- 
men will lose their traditional differential. 
This upsets the accepted wage structure 
in a factory and leads to demands that 
craftsmen, and eventually others, be 
brought into the incentive scheme. — If 
this demand is met, the whole scheme 
loses its edge ; if not, valuable men may 
be lost, and strikes, as have occurred 
recently in the motor industry, may 
follow. 

These are the reasons why many large 
firms are beginning to edge away from 
piece rates; those that have done so 
report better industrial relations with 
little or no fall in output per head. But 
for smalJer firms, seeking for the first 
time to get on the plateau of high pro- 
ductivity, an incentive scheme can be a 
useful tool for management. This book 
will tell them why. 


Reactionaries in France 


From Blackmail to Treason: Poli- 
tical Crime and Corruption in France 
1920-40 


By Louis Ducloux ; translated by Ronald 
Matthews. 


André Deutsch. 240 pages. 18s. 


2 scope of this book is much nar- 
rower than its title. It is a reply 
by a former senior police official to the 
campaign of hatred and slander directed 
between the wars at the Republic, and 
particularly at the Sdreté, by the royalist 
daily L’Action Frangaise. Though he 
deals at length with libel and revolu- 
tionary conspiracy, he says little about 
blackmail or corruption, and omits much 
political crime. The assassination of 
President Doumer by an anarchist, that 
of Barthou by a Croat terrorist, the 
hounding to suicide of Salengro by 
Fascist papers like Gringoire are barely 
mentioned in passing. The author con- 
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cenirates on the Philippe Daudet case, 
the Stavisky affair, and the activities of 
the Cagoulards. 

He contends, with good reason, that 
L’Action Frangaise bears a heavy re- 
sponsibility for the attack on _ the 
Republic on February 6, 1934, for the 
Cagoulards’ conspiracy and terrorism. 
and for the murders by the Vichy militia 
(largely ex-Cagoulard) of public men 
they disliked. At a moment when the 
extreme Right in France hope to exploit 
the discredit of the Republic, the dis- 
array of its defenders, and the prestige 
of their old enemy de Gaulle, it is wel! 
to be reminded of this faction’s odious 
record—especially as one Cagoulard 
Jeader named here, Dr Martin, is playing 
an active if minor role among the 
extremists in Algiers. But though the 
book contains many fascinating details, 
it is a pity this useful job was not better 
done. The style is tiresomely collo- 
quial; careless slips occur; damaging 
quotations are given without their 
source ; and there are serious omissions. 
The police are defended consistently but 
not always convincingly. The political 
significance of events is often dealt with 
quite inadequately; thus the long 
account of the riots of February 1934 
refers frequently to both M. Chiappe 
and the Communists, but does nothing 
whatever to explain the important part 
that both played. 

Yet despite the deficiencies of its 
presentation, this story provides a timely 
warning. The most memorable passages 
are perhaps the two pages of obscene 
vilification from L’Action Francaise, and 
the repeated incitements to murder 
uttered by Maurras, which fill pages 
§0-2 and 227-8. One may sympathise 
with the Frenchmen who, impatient with 
weak and irresponsible politicians, turn 
with relief in a crisis to a strong leader. 
But if they permit the tiny fascist 
minority to exploit the situation, they 
will face, as this book makes all too 
clear, a terrible but belated awakening. 
“Les réactionnaires,” said Anatole 
France long ago, “sont des gens 
méchants.” 


Sacred Schools 


Inside the Comprehensive School: 


A Symposium contributed by Heads of 
Comprehensive Schools. 


The Schoolmaster Publishing Company. 
235 pages. 12s. 6d. 


KE comprehensive school has evolved 

into one of the sacred cows of the 
Labour party. Time alone will show 
whether it is fit to survive, but since, as 
yet, we know little about it from the in- 
side, this book is welcome. It is written 
by the heads of seventeen comprehen- 
sive schools ; here, however, the trouble 
starts. Enthusiastic heads of any school 
(and these seventeen are unashamedly 
enthusiastic) are apt to be blind to faults 
in their own schools, and when writing 
about them, or talking about them, have 
a tendency to glow. This gives an air of 
unreality to “ Inside the Comprehensive 
School,” and it reads in parts like a 
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wordy school prospectus. (“For those 
who show little aptitude, encouragement 
is given to develop good characteristics 
as citizens through class and group pro- 
jects, visits and out-of-school activi- 
ties.”) On the other hand, monotony has 
to a certain extent been avoided, by 
giving to each head a particular aspect 
of the school to deal with: the time- 
table; the staff; examinations and 
assessments ; social organisation ; and it 
is encouraging to note the variety of 
ways in which different heads tackle the 
same problems. 

The arguments in favour of “ compre- 
hension ” are well enough put, but the 
authors go too far in that they continu- 
ally introduce arguments for their 
schools that are applicable to any good 
school. “Steps are taken to familiarise 
pupils with opportunities for employ- 
ment.” “ Many people were reassured 
to be given the information that the ex- 
perience of the interim comprehensive 
schools in London showed that many 
boys and girls who at the end of their 
primary school lives were assessed as 
suitable for education in a secondary 
modern school had taken courses leading 
to the General Certificate of Education, 
to careers in industry, etc., etc., etc... .” 
(The style of this sentence is not untypi- 
cal of the book.) “The boy will no 
longer study a car by gazing at diagrams, 
but will have an old machine to strip 
down.” (Notice the emotive connotations 
of the verbs.) 

Of course the obvious advantages are 
stressed. No one would deny that it is 
easier in a comprehensive school for a 
child to be moved from one course to 
another quite different one without feel- 
ing violently uprooted, or that a greater 
variety of courses can be offered to sixth 
formers in a comprehensive school as 
compared with a small grammar school. 
The case for the establishment of com- 


- prehensive schools in compact rural 


areas is convincingly put, especially by 
the headmaster of the school at Holy- 
head. 

But disadvantages remain. They are 
not minimised by the authors, but are 
treated by them rather as exciting 
obstacles to be overcome. One of the 
chief of these is probably the distressing 
amount of time spent by adults within 
the school on organisation rather than on 
teaching. Miss Clarke of Peckham 
writes: “There may well be over 150 
adults working in the school of whom 
two thirds will be teaching staff.” 
“There is -always the problem of time 
for staff meetings. Only the smaller ones 
can be called in the lunch hour,’—and 
she goes on, unflinching—“ but the staff 
never grudge giving their own time, 
when they realise the value of their joint 
discussions.” (Oh dear!) And there is 
a final flash : “Heads of Department 
who consult their colleagues in frequent 
group meetings. .. .” One cannot help 
agreeing with the anonymous writer of 
the first, introductory chapter: “large 
schools mean much extra work for the 
staff if their efforts are to be properly 
co-ordinated.” 

One agrees with him, too, when he 
Writes a little further on that “many 
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grammar schools, technical schools and 
modern schools are more and more 
reaching out beyond their habitual 
bounds of curriculum so as to achieve 
a measure of overlap between schools 
with different aims.” Cannot the com- 
prehensive experiment stop here ? The 
answer given in this book is “ No.” The 
experiment must go on, and, for the 
moment, it will be directed by enthu- 
siasts ; the time of danger will come 
when there are not enough enthusiasts 
to staff the comprehensive schools, and 
they may become both big and bad. 
Even Mr Gaitskell might be afraid of 
the big bad cow. 


The Uses of Economics 


The Skills of the Economist 
By Kenneth E. Boulding. 


Howard Allen, Inc. 193 pages. $3.50. 


HIS is a “scope and method” essay 

with a difference. Despite its title 
—which implies the important reminder 
that economic ideas should be opera- 
tional—it has more concern with scope 
than with method ; more important, its 
argument aims less at those scrupulous 
and autarky-minded frontier adjustments 
between economics and other disciplines 
which generally characterise such works 
than at the enlarging and improvement 
of traffic across the frontiers themselves. 
It is true that Professor Boulding’s first 
assertion about the economist’s role and 
particular concern suggests the narrowest 
and most modest of claims—much nar- 
rower and more modest than that of 
modern welfare economics. The econo- 
mist, he says, is interested in commodi- 
ties, defined as such by reason of their 
scarcity, not in human behaviour, and his 
skill consists in recognising, distinguish- 
ing and systematising the relations 
between different aspects of scarcity, 
regardless of other characteristics either 
of commodities or of their producers, 
owners or consumers. This initial posi- 
tion, in fact, is practically identical with 
that taken up by Professor Lionel 
Robbins in his “ Nature and Significance 
of Economic Science.” 

Once, however, he has established 
economics on its own autonomous terri- 
tory, Professor Boulding devotes the bulk 
of his book to what might be called its 


foreign policy. Over certain areas, 


indeed, he suggests something like a 
condominium with sociology and psycho- 
logy ; but his chief interest is in inter- 
discipline trading relations. The tools 
of economic analysis are, he holds, 
eminently fit for export and use in other, 
equally autonomous, realms of human 
knowledge ; and economics can and 
should import and use whatever tools 
are available not only from other social 
sciences but also from biology and 
physics. Do, for instance, the biological 
laws that limit the size of insects, crus- 
taceans, birds, land mammals, animals 
in general, throw light on the question 
of size of enterprise ? Is there an econo- 
mic parallel to the living organism’s 
homeostasis—its “ability to maintain a 
given structure in the face of a changing 
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environment ”—or to the engineer’s 
servo-mechanism ? On the other hand, 
could not biologists usefully look for an 
analogue, in the cells making up the 
living organism, to the “ profit motive ” 
governing economic regeneration and 
change of function ?—and political 
science learn from the theory of oligo- 
poly ?—and sociology usefully employ, 
in various quite non-commercial con- 
texts, the notion of exchange ? 

Professor Boulding is not so rash as to 
confuse analogy with identity ; but the 
“trade not aid” which he advocates 
between the sciences offers at least a 
hopeful mitigation to the break-up of 
human knowledge. On still more diffi- 
cult ground, in his fina] chapter, he con- 
fronts what he is not afraid to call the 
economic ethic—rationality, calculated 
action, that maximisation principle of 
which the pursuit of profit is only one 
possible embodiment—with the “ heroic 
ethic,” which refuses all calculation and 
inspires action literally without counting 
the cost: the ethic of the poet, the 
warrior, the saint and the artist. With a 
humility surely unique among econo- 
mists, he gives primacy in human affairs 
to the heroic, at once the seminal prin- 
ciple and the preserver of integrity. 
“ Without the heroic, man has no mean- 
ing.” But he adds, and it is not only 
economists who will applaud him, 
“Without the economic, he has no 
sense | ” 


Writer to the Establish- 
ment ? 


Shakespeare from Richard II to 
Henry V 


By Derek Traversi. 
Hollis and Carter. 198 pages. 30s. 


ROFESSOR DOVER WILSON and Dr 

E. M. W. Tillyard have exercised 
the major influence on current views 
of Shakespeare’s second group of English 
historical plays. They have deepened 
awareness of the political content of the 
group, and have demonstrated the close 
linking of play to play. Yet these critics 
have given an oddly simple picture of 
the working of Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion during an important phase of his 
development: from their pages, indeed, 
he emerges as a pillar of the Elizabethan 
establishment, sagely demonstrating its 
powerful myth. Hitherto this view has 
been only fugitively questioned. Now, 
however, a full length study has been 
published in which, while the debt to 
Messrs Dover Wilson and Tillyard is 
freely acknowledged, the essential ambi- 
valence of the plays is made evident. 
Mr Traversi’s book is of the first im- 
portance in showing once again that “ to 
hold a balance between contrasted con- 
ceptions is to be true to the Shake- 
spearean intention.” 

There is no _ sentimentalising over 
Falstaff, no doubt that, in the Elizabethan 
view, Henry V and his war were things 
politically good. Falstaff’s comments, 
nevertheless, are “relevant if not ex- 
haustive,” and what he stands for—what 
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must, for Elizabethan political ends, be 
rejected—is a quality of life that is 
sacrificed at great cost. In their under- 
lying questions, these plays are seen as 
anticipating both the “dark comedies ” 
and the tragedies, and Mr Traversi 
rightly traces the links that especially 
bind Henry IV (Part II) with Troilus 
and Measure for Measure. The argu- 
ment may appear over-strenuous when 
he finds Henry V’s situation a fore- 
shadowing of the tragic hero’s, and there 
is perhaps too regular an assumption that 
the ambivalent intention was uniformly 
in Shakespeare’s command. It may be 
significant that there is no reference to 
the strained light-heartedness of the 
Epilogue to Henry IV (Part II), with its 
half-promise to bring Falstaff to France 
in the sequel, and indeed at times we 
may feel that in these plays we have an 
alternation rather than a fusion of 
impulses. In line with this is a perhaps 
inadequate response to the purely comic 
element, which can in Henry IV (Part I) 
carry only a minimal burden of sadness. 
But these things are minor in relation 
to the book’s central argument, which 
has a degree of cogency and subtlety 
rare in Shakespeare criticism. 

The writing is especially good on the 
two Parts of Henry IV, and some critics’ 
easy denigration of Part II should not 
survive what is said here. 


Old Jargon for Old Purposes 


The Falling Rate of Profit: Marx’s 
Law and its Significance to 

Twentieth Century Capitalism 

By Joseph M. Gillman. 


Dennis Dobson. 172 pages. 25s 


$e is yet another dreary attempt to 
chew over some of the indigestible 


bits of Marxian economics: “the law 
of the falling tendency of the rate of 
profit,” “the law of the rising organic 
composition of capital,” “the law of the 
secular impoverishment [immiseration, 
some call it!] of the working-class.” 
The author, who displays a good deal 
of zeal and industry, begins modestly 
and “ objectively”; but very soon the 
old jargon is in full flood, and the old 
purpose is revealed: to show that, how- 
ever fly-blown some of the laws, the 
prediction they lead to is as safe as ever 
—‘‘a breakdown of the capitalist mode 
of production and its replacement by a 
socialist mode of production.” The 
serious student who expects something 
like Mrs Robinson’s or Professor 
Samuelson’s re-examination will be 
disappointed. 

Dr Gillman has gone to a great deal 
of trouble to make computations from a 
vast volume of statistics in order to give 
quantitative expression to the Marxian 
categories that appear in these laws. 
The sense of this procedure may be 
doubted, not only because of the made- 
quacy of the statistical time series, but 
also because of the unreal nature of 
some of the categories themselves. 
Moreover, the results, to anyone familiar 
with the pitfalls of quantitative proof of 
this kind of highly abstract theorems, 
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are meaningless. They are reminiscent 
of the exercises in Mendelsohn’s and 
Varga’ss “New Data on _ Lenin’s 
Imperialism,” which came out just 
before the last war and proved satis- 
factorily to the faithful that the pure 
word of the Marxian/Leninist gospel 
was as valid as ever. 

In fact, however, Dr Gillman relies 
mainly on abstract reasoning, in spite of 
his heavy apparatus of statistical tables. 
And here the quality of his conclusion 
may be judged by his explanation of 
how “the 50 million motor-cars clutter- 
ing the American highways” not “all 
driven by capitalists” are consistent 
with the law of increasing impoverish- 
ment. The secret is the distinction 
between individual earnings and family 
earnings. The latter have gone up 
largely through the employment of 
married women, the “ growing 
mechanisation of kitchen and other 
domestic chores” having been “ per- 
missive agents.” 


Eve of Famine 


Pre-Famine Ireland 
By T. W. Freeman. 


Manchester University Press. 352 pages. 
35S. 


1 great famine caused the death of 
half a million Irishmen out of a 
total population of over eight million, 
and forced the emigration of two million 
more. Mr Freeman compares this un- 
imaginable catastrophe to an atomic 
explosion, and certainly Ireland after it, 
like the world after Hiroshima, was never 
the same again. Al] the more welcome, 
therefore, is this survey of the island’s 
land and peoples on the eve of the 
famine, based on the extremely detailed 
1841 census, on the fine six-inch topo- 
graphical maps of the Ordnance Survey, 
mostly made in the 1830s, and on the 
mass of books and reports dealing with 
the plight of Ireland at the time. 

It requires an effort of imagination to 
realise the relative importance within 
the British Isles of pre-famine Ireland, 
with its population still half as large as 
that of England and Wales, and with an 
elegant capital that had not long ceased 
to be the second largest city of the 
British Empire. Yet looking backwards 
with Mr Freeman we can see the seeds 
of horror to come: the rocketing popu- 
lation, the farms fragmented among 
hordes of sub-tenants, the fatal depend- 
ence of the beggarly labourer on the 
potato patch to keep his family alive. 
The picture, in fact, is the familiar one 
of agricultural over-population ; many 
passages in the book could equally well 
refer to southern Italy or India today. 

This appalling story is given in all its 
detail and regional variation, from the 
relative prosperity of Ulster to the mud 
hovels of the west. Perhaps the detail 
is at times rather overwhelming. The 
reader who is imperfectly familiar with 
Ireland is in danger of losing himself 
among the outlandish townships and 
trackless bogs of a hundred years ago, 
especially as the splendidly informative 
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maps of population distribution are by 
their nature unable to give much topo- 
graphic detail. A glossary, too, would 
have helped, both with traditional Irish 
terms and with the jargon of physical 
geography ; even an Irish historian may 
not know the difference between a 
drumlin and an esker. 

Mr Freeman advances no theories in 
this severely factual survey, and supports 
no particular school of economic his- 
tory. If the result is rather unexciting, 
he has at least provided a sound and 
useful structure on which historians and 
geographers may base their further 
researches. 


By Rail and Rope 


Switzerland’s Amazing Railways 
By Cecil J. Allen, 


Nelson. 180 pages. 25s. 
R ALLEN is a real enthusiast and he 
has written a book for those who 
share his interest. “ Switzerland’s 
Amazing Railways ” is a good deal more 
than a description of locomotives, rolling 
stock, gradients, tunnels and bridges. He 
describes the history and the details of 
the construction of Switzerland’s main- 
line railways and provides much interest- 
ing materia] about the difficulties that 
had to be surmounted in penetrating the 
great Alpine massif. But in fact much 
of Mr Allen’s book is a guide book to the 
parts of Switzerland accessible by rail or 
wire rope, and he has illustrated it by 
photographs of the high standard to 
which one has become accustomed from 
the Swiss. For those who wish to travel 
among the high mountains but who are 
unable to walk or climb, this book will 
be exceedingly useful. The ingenious 
Swiss have provided mechanical means 
of transport to an enormous number of 
mountain peaks and passes from which 
good views can be obtained and Mr Allen 
describes these with loving care. 

This is the second edition of this book 
and it is most commendably up to date. 
However, if it should run to a third 
edition a proper place-name index must 
be compiled. It is absurd that in order 
to find the description of the Crans- 
Bellalui suspension line one should have 
to know that it is indexed under “ Gon- 
delbahn” and that the Zermatt- 
Schwarzsee line is not indexed under the 
name of either terminal. 


Two Views on Divorce 


The Problem of Divorce 
By Robert S. W. Pollard. 
Watts. 148 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Divorce and Remarriage in 
Anglicanism 
By A. R. Winnett. 


Macmillan. 284 pages. 30s. 

ies of these books is likely to prove 
disappointing, for both are, in the 

main, polemical and historical, one 

summing up in favour of no divorce at 

all for professing Christians and the 
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other for making all divorce consider- 
ably easier. Neither really does much 
more in the way of providing informa- 
tion than to bring up to date the story 
of a very long and rather local difference 
of opinion. 

If, for example, readers of these two 
books expect to be given facts and 
figures about how different divorce laws 
work out, they will be disappointed. 
Yet each author could have cited the 
experience of not very distant countries 
—say, Spain on the one hand and the 
Scandinavian countries on the other— 
as some sort of statistical material should 
be available. It might also have been 
possible to get at least an impression 
of what happens to marriages—now 
usually monogamous—in Mohammedan 
countries where divorce is easy but is 
hedged with certain fairly drastic 
economic safeguards and other condi- 
tions. Nor are we told anything of the 
effects of the greater expectation of life 
today. The early death of one of the 
partners was what, in the past, usually 
broke up families. 

In neither book is there a discussion 
of the effects on children of a divorce 
and a remarriage, as contrasted with 
the effects of continuing an unhappy 
marriage. Surely to both Christians and 
agnostics this should be a prime con- 
sideration, and one worth discussing for 
there can be two opinions on it. The 
authors may plead that they were simply 
writing histories of what is now the 
legal and theological situation in Britain 
with—in the case of the Anglican 
examination—a side glance at the official 
opinion of the Anglican communities of 
the United States. 

Two general points do, however, 
emerge. One is that it really is difficult, 
because of the wording of the ceremony, 
to insist, as some have insisted, that the 
usual Anglican marriage service should 
be used for the remarriage of divorced 
persons. The other—often made before 
—is the unsoundness of the present legal 
conception of a “guilty” and an 
“innocent” party to a “ matrimonial 
cause” ; it seldom, if ever, fits the facts. 


Lapsus Linguz 


American English 
By Albert H. Marckwardt. 
Oxford University Press. 194 pages. 32s. 


R MARCKWARDT is no Mencken, but 

has -written an informative, light 
and perspective book, rich in scope and 
effective in compass. He traces modern 
American from colonial origins by way 
of the changed folkways of Americans. 
The big similarities between English and 
American are basic: those of grammar 
and syntax. The big differences are 
almost solely in vocabulary and word- 
formation, reflecting American ways of 
life. The glory of English—never better 
lauded than by Camden in his “ Remains 
of Britain” nearly four centuries ago— 
lies in the Teutonic-Romance-Celtic 
tichness of its vocabulary: the wealth of 
expression of nuances. American has 
enhanced this richness on Teutonic lines, 
by multiple word-formation (“ living cost 
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wage bonus”). Modern English pays 
tribute to American in _headlinese, 
filmese, TV-ese, stage-ese, because the 
laconic pithiness of The New Yorker 
corresponds to what Western society 
everywhere demands of its spoken and 
written tongues. (French, Russian, even 
Yiddish show the same development.) 
From science, geography, medicine, 
economics, politics, history—from all 
fields of knowledge—modern American 
borrows and refashions compound terms 
to convey new ideas. 

The author analyses the reasons for 
peculiar American terms: engineer= 
engine-driver Anglice; locomotive= 
engine ; mortician=undertaker ; and so 
on. He analyses the American, but now 
also British, desire to euphuise economic 
undertakings: engineer custodian= jani- 
tor; executive assistant=clerk; rodent 
exterminator=rat-catcher. He nicely 
handles regiona] American dialects and 
pronunciations. He gives lists of Indian, 
Spanish, German and other foreign 
words by their origins, and his chapter 
on “The Melting Pot” is especially 
illuminating. He seems to have missed 
the frequent German use of “ hanging 
prepositions ” in American: for instance, 
“out on,” “ off of ” (or “ off’n of ”), “he 
wants in,” “out from under.” But it is 
a useful and entertaining work. 


Italian Landscape 


A Geography of Italy 


By D. S. Walker. 
Methuen. 256 pages. 30s. 


T would be interesting to know how 
I many potential geographies of Italy 
have budded promisingly in the cold 
north, only to wilt under a Mediter- 
ranean sun. Only now has Mr Walker, 
resisting the delights that have lured 
many a field worker in the peninsula 
from strictly scientific pursuits, written 
the first real geography of Italy to 
appear in England. If only for this 
reason, the book will be welcomed by 
students ; they will benefit from reading 
its general historical introduction, and 
will find in the careful detail of its 
regional section much information not 
otherwise available in English. There 
are interesting accounts also of the 
political and economic problems of 
regions like Sicily and the south. 

Yet, in all essentials, this book could 
have been written twenty or thirty years 
ago; Mr Walker, although precise and 
thorough in what he writes, seems out 
of touch with the growing points of his 
subject today. In Italy, above ll 
countries, the landscape is largely the 
creation of man, labouring through the 
centuries in a Mediterranean environ- 
ment. The contributions of the various 
historical periods can be read in the con- 
trasting forms of field, farm, village and 
town, and in the distribution of forest, 
marsh and cleared land. A study of the 
historical evolution of the landscape is 
regarded by many geographers today as 
central to their subject, but is lacking 
in Mr Walker’s approach. The medieval 
city, the Renaissance planned town, the 
villa and its gardens, brilliant and 
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original features of the Italian scene as 
they are, also scarcely appear. Even 
Rome itself is almost incredibly dis- 
missed in under a page, with not even 
a map to show the uniqueness of its site 
or the stages of its growth, and no dis- 
cussion of its current problems of 
expansion, 


In much the same way, the treatment 
of physical geography produces few 
references to recent geomorphological 
research, or to air mass climatology, 
without which the climate of the 
Mediterranean world is inexplicable. On 
the economic side, little use is made of 
the extensive available material on in- 
dustrial geography, or to the most 
important Italian work on land utilisa- 
tion and systems of agricultural 
exploitation. Nor is the student helped 
to make up these deficiencies himself, 
for his only guide, a “short biblio- 
graphy,” consists of only a few dozen 
works, mostly historical and almost all 
in English. It is regrettable indeed that, 
in a book which is so urgently needed, 
and which contains much that is excel- 
lent, so many chances should have been 
missed. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASS 
IN ENGLAND. By Frederick Engels. Black- 
well. 376 pages. 25s. 


This new translation of a Communist 
classic is instructively accompanied by the 
exact original texts of Engels’s quotations, 
or rather (to use the editors’ term) “garbled 
abridgements.” In their highly critical pre- 
face, the editors conclude that the chief 
interest of “ The Condition of the Working 
Class” lies in what it tells the modern 
reader about Engels himself and hence 
about the origins of Marxist thought; it 
is the work of an immature superficial and 
embittered student and an unscrupulous 
manipulator of evidence. 


It is not, however, Engels’s exaggerations, 
distortions, suppressions and general venom 
which matter most. The wretched picture 
that he draws is, in fact, sufficiently justi- 
fied in its broad outlines by the unemotion- 
al texts of contemporary official documents. 
His cardinal defect was lack of perspective, 
both social and historical. He drew an 
absurdly unrealistic picture of pre-indus- 
trial working life ; he took no account what- 
ever of the demographic explosion which 
made industrialisation the only alternative 
to famine ; above all, he mistook the take- 
off crisis of industrial capitalism—and in- 
deed a crisis within a crisis—for fts final 
term. And this apocalyptic error, perpetu- 
ated by Marxists in the teeth of this evi- 
dence down to the present day, has not yet 
exhausted its power for evil. 


TABLEAUX STATISTIQUES JRELATIFS A 
L’>ECONOMIE FRANCAISE ET L’ECONOMIE 
MonpiALE. By J. M. Jeanneney. Armand 
Colin. 200 pages. 1,000 frs. 


This is a companion volume to the 
author’s book on the Forces et Faiblesses 
de Teconomie francaise reviewed in The 
Economist on September 1, 1956. It pro- 
vides the statistical information on which 
the excellent charts in its predecessor were 
based. Since the French figures are given 
in their international setting, this is a useful 
reference book on its own. But it is par- 
ticularly valuable as a statistical supplement 
illustrating its companion. 
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The aims of the companies in the GKN Group have a 
happy knack of becoming achievements. Consider, for 
instance, one member of the Group—Garringtons Ltd. 
When Garringtons began production of ferrous and non- 
ferrous forgings they set out to become the foremost 
forging organisation in the country. They succeeded. In 
fact, they went one better, and have grown into the 
largest and most modern in Europe. Broadly speaking, of 
every three tons of finished forgings used in this country, 


one comes from Garringtons. 


%® 


Other sides of the business have been similarly developed 
—machining, assembly and the manufacture of hand 
tools; and recently an entirely new division was opened 
for the production of gas turbine blades. The Garrington 
example of turning objectives into milestones is repeated 
time and again in various Group companies. To travel 
hopefully, they say, is better than to arrive; but if, as in 
the GKN philosophy, each arrival is the point for a new 
departure, then better still—for the Group, for its 
customers, and for the country. 


THE G I GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., HEAD OFFICE: LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
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Inflation 
Here Again? 


HE economy is recovering so briskly that Congress has 
"Tins killed the last big anti-recession measure, which 

would have provided loans for local public works ; 
the steel companies have decided that demand will be 
strong enough to support a modest increase in prices ; and 
some economists are now predicting that by the fourth 
quarter the gross national product will be back to the 
peak level of the third quarter of last year. But this happy 
picture—a picture, incidentally, almost entirely independent 
of the crisis in the Middle East—has been seriously marred 
in the eyes of Washington by recent and prospective un- 
certainties in the financial markets. 

It all began about six weeks ago with a big refunding 
by the Treasury. The circumstances were such that it was 
possible for speculators to obtain one of the new issues 
with practically no down payment, and they did so in 
wholly unexpected numbers. The refunding, by pure 
coincidence, came just at the time when it was beginning 
to dawn on people that the economic odds favoured not 
only recovery, but a relatively brisk recovery. Prices of 
government securities began to drift lower a day or two 
after the refunding and the speculators took fright. The 
market then started to drop with dizzying speed and was 
saved from total collapse only because the Treasury 
decided to buy back for retirement an unprecedented $600 
million worth of the new issue—a move the Treasury could 
make at the time because it had a temporary surplus of 
cash in hand. 

The market continued to drift down through the first 
part of July as the economic news continued good and 
significant numbers of holders of government bonds decided 
to realise some of the big profits they had made during 
last winter’s rise. Then came the revolution in Iraq and 
the marines in Lebanon. Genuine panic struck the market 
and on Friday, July 18th, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced: that it was intervening by buying longer term 
government securities for the first time since 1952. It has 
since become clear that to the central bank this move was 
the exercise of a long-standing exception to its policy of 
buying only short-term bills, which permits it to intervene 
if markets become “ disorderly,” not an abandonment of the 
policy itself. But the purchases, while comparatively 


modest in size, did add further to bank reserves, and thus 
to the amount of money which banks had available to lend, 
and undoubtedly contributed to a wave of inflationary 
sentiment that began to dominate the markets. 

The amounts added to reserves from this support 
operation, however, were nothing compared with the next 
crisis. 


The Treasury, the victim of the fixed dates on 








which its securities mature, was forced to undertake 
another major refinancing, $16 billion worth, in late July. 
Its offer was conservative—a one-year certificate—and 
attractively priced. But the markets were so unsettled that 
holders of the maturing issues would have none of it. It 
became apparent on the first of the three days on which the 
books were open that a major failure was in store and the 
Federal Reserve authorities, giving up a position they had 
taken on policy for the second time in less than a week, 
moved in massively to help. This only barely saved the 
day; by the time the books were closed and the figures added 
up it emerged that the “ attrition”, or demand for cash, 
amounted to $2.8 billion which, allowing for the $7 billion 
of the maturing issue already held by the Federal Reserve 
and for its support operations, came to a postwar record. 
The Treasury was lucky to escape with its skin, and ever 
since the Federal Reserve has been ruefully contemplating 
the $1.1 billion of additional reserves pumped into the 
banking system by its support operation. It will take the 
delicacy of a genius to extract these potentially inflationary 
reserves from the banks without causing the bond market 
to collapse still further. 


EANWHILE, uneasiness of a different kind was develop- 
M ing over the stock market, which has been rising at a 
pace almost as startling as that at which the bond market 
has been falling. Experts and “little people” alike have 
been spending much of their time in the past two weeks 
asking themselves how it could be happening, if it could 
last, and whether they should “get out”. The number of 
shares being sold short, that is, for future delivery, on the 
New York Stock Exchange has risen to record levels in 
spite of the fact that the short interests have taken a fearful 
beating in the past two months. Industrial shares are 
selling at 20 times their earnings and more—the sort of 
situation that could lead ultimately to a very severe break. 
The most common opinion is that the market is reflecting 
a resurgence of inflationary sentiment but, whatever the 
cause of the rise, it has worried a lot of people, both in and 
out of government, and the Federal Reserve Board has 
just moved to check any excessive use of credit for buying 
securities by increasing the down payment required on new 
purchases of shares to 70 per cent from 50 per cent of 
their value. 

The inflationary sentiment is understandable. The rise 
in steel prices coincided with the official statement, made 
when the Administration asked Congress to raise the limit 
on the national debt to $288 billion from the present 
$280 billion, that the budget deficit in the current fiscal 
year will be about $12 billion ; this is easily a peacetime 
record and is higher even than the deficits during the 
Korean war—and it is being incurred without an anti- 
recession cut in taxes. The reasons for this impressive 
deficit, in order of importance, are the impact of the 
recession on receipts (corporate tax payments are only now 
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beginning to go down, and even a brisk recovery cannot 
prevent a sharp decline from this source) ; anti-recession 
measures amounting to a comparatively modest addition of 
$1.8 billion to estimated spending ; a dismaying increase 
of $1.5 billion in farm subsidies, caused mainly by this 
year’s exceptionally favourable weather in the farm belt ; 
increases of about $600 million in military outlays ; and a 
package of measures unrelated to sputniks or recession 
which add up to about another $1 billion. 

Remembering its recent nightmares, the Treasury is 
scarcely contemplating with pleasure the job of financing 
this deficit, even though its cash offering of $3.5 billion 
at the very end of July did go over reasonably well. To the 
stock market investor, who also remembers both what has 
been happening in the money market and the huge increase 
in bank reserves, the signs point only one way. Even before 
its two recent support operations, the Federal Reserve, 
through its orthodox anti-recession policy of easy money, 
had added sufficient reserves to the banks in the first half 
of this year to permit them to expand their credit by 
$8.5 billion ; this seems to be enough by itself to provide 
the sort of liquidity in the economy that has underlain 
upward movements of prices in the past. 

So far people have been catching their breaths after the 
confusing period of emergency decisions and have not 
made any conclusive judgments on what will be the ultimate 
effect of recent events. It is at least possible that the 
central bank will be able to “ neutralise ” its latest additions 
to bank reserves, either by selling bills or by refusing to 
supply extra reserves in the amounts needed for normal 
seasonal purposes. But there is always the chance that if, 
as a result, there is a visible tightening of money, the 
Federal Reserve will not only be accused of frustrating the 
economic recovery but will also possibly precipitate the 
feared break in the stock market. Besides, it can scarcely 
adopt an effective policy of restraint, or even of moderation 
of the recent policy of “ active ease,” when the Treasury 
will be coming to market for at least $6 billion more in 
cash before the year is out. 


Pan-American Travellers 


HE coincidence, last week-end, of Mr Dulles taking 
T off for Rio de Janeiro, despite the apparent imminence 
of a summit conference, just as Dr Milton Eisenhower, the 
President’s brother, had arrived back from a fact-finding 
trip to Central America gives a somewhat misleading 
impression of the urgency with which the United States 
is dealing with the disrepair in Pan-American relations 
revealed so horridly last spring when Mr Nixon was stoned 
and spat upon. But there were good reasons—quite apart 
from the Secretary of State’s distaste for an early summit 
meeting—for Mr Dulles not to postpone his trip. It would 
have been a slight to his host, Mr Kubitschek, the President 
of Brazil, who, although his country was not involved in the 
affront to Mr Nixon, was the first to hold out an olive 
branch: he proposed, in May, a review “ at the highest 
levels,” of what had gone wrong and the possible remedies. 
Moreover, Mr Dulles must have been anxious to reassure the 
Latin American republics, who have been hinting that they 
do not want to be left out of any summit talks, that a 
meeting under the auspices of the United Nations would 
take account of their views and those of other small nations. 
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Mr Dulles cannot afford to widen the splits in the Pan- 
American block ; he will need its support in the General 
Assembly. 

In pressing for immediate steps to cure the “ disease of 
underdevelopment,” whether at a Foreign Ministers’ meet- 
ing or a Latin-American summit conference, the President 
of Brazil has the support of Dr Eisenhower, who sounded a 
note of alarm on his return. He had asked for frank 
speaking, but he was shocked when he was obliged with a 
picture of the United States selfishly depressing prices and 
raising trade barriers against the handful of primary com- 
modities on which countries in South and Central America 
depend. 

Dr Eisenhower stressed the “ imperative need for bank- 
able loans, not grants”; for help in creating more stable 
relations between prices of raw commodities such as coflee 
and cotton, and those of manufactured products ; and for a 
better understanding of American policies—to be fostered 
by the Latin American governments as well as by the United 
States. “Bankable” or purely commercial loans, which 
are already available—upon conditions—from the World 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank, are hardly a substitute 
for long-term, low-interest development loans which can be 
repaid at least in part in local currencies ; these may be 
available, if only on a small scale, if the Senate manages to 
restore the money for the Development Loan Fund cut out 
by the House. But at least Dr Eisenhower does not, like 
the Democrats in the Senate, propose to spend two years 
and $150,000 studying the problem—and then report just 
before the presidential election of 1960. 


Labour Unreformed? 


UDDENLY rolled into the centre of the political stage by 
the heated arguments over who had murdered it, the 
Kennedy-Ives Bill, intended to reform the labour movement, 
may conceivably be resuscitated as a result of the 
publicity. But with the congressional session practically 
over, this would require a complicated procedural operation 
that seems almost too much even for that accomplished 
parliamentarian, the Democratic Speaker of the House, Mr 
Rayburn. He is being accused by Republicans of having 
smothered the Bill, after it had been approved by an over- 
whelming majority in the Senate six weeks ago, by waiting 
to send it to the House Labour Committee until it was too 
late for it to act at this session. Mr Rayburn’s official 
explanation is that he did not want to confuse the committee 
by sending it the Senate Bill, which would regulate the 
election of trade union officials and the management of 
union finances, until members had finished work on a less 
controversial Bill regulating trade union pension and welfare 
funds. But it is said that the real purpose of Mr Rayburn’s 
delay was to facilitate a last-minute manceuvre under which 
he would have brought the Senate Bill directly to the floor 
of the House for a quick vote, by-passing both the notori- 
ously slow committee and the reactionary amendments 
which were likely. 

However, Mr Rayburn’s procedure would require a two- 
thirds vote of the House, and his delay in fact gave the 
lobbyists who opposed the Bill time to ensure that no such 
majority would be obtained. Senator Kennedy, the Bill's 
chief sponsor, is putting the blame on the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and other conservative business 
groups who dislike the Bill. But trade unionists, who gave 
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it grudging support in the Senate because it was better than 
they had expected, would prefer no Bill at all and have done 
nothing to keep it alive. At this point the Republicans 
realised that, as an issue in the coming election, no legisla- 
tion at all would be far better than the bipartisan Kennedy- 
Ives compromise ;, since the present Congress is controlled 
by the Democrats, its failure to act could be offered to the 
voters as proof that only a Republican Congress could be 
trusted to deal with the corruption and abuses in the labour 
movement which so shocked the public, including many 
rank and file trade unionists, only a year ago. As a result 
some Democratic opponents of the Bill are now having 
second thoughts about it and there is a possibility that 
Mr Rayburn may be able to find his two-thirds majority 
after all. 

Meanwhile Senator McClellan’s committee, which was 
responsible for the original revelations about racketeering 
in trade unions, has conveniently brought the question into 
the headlines again with a new investigation, accompanied 
by some sensational evidence, into the activities of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and its famous 


president, Mr James Hoffa, who is supposed to reform his 
union. 


Courting the Pensioners 


HE House of Representatives last week endorsed, by 

375 votes to two, the biennial salutation to the aged that 
has been a feature of every election year since 1950. The 
measure proposes an increase of 7 per cent in cash benefits 
under the federal Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance system, 
bringing a minimum increase of $3 a month, as well as more 
generous federal contributions to other specific welfare 
programmes. This year’s ritual, however, was complicated 
by the fact that, for the first time since the inception of 
the insurance scheme in 1937, outgoings are running ahead 
of receipts, and the 
reserve fund, which 
now stands at about 
$22.6 billion, may fall 
to $19 billion by 
1962. In view of this, 
the House has pro- 
INCOME, posed increases in 
revenue large enough 
to offset the addi- 
tional benefits it re- 
commends and also 
to restore—in its view 


— actuarial sound- 
1948 '50 ‘52 ‘54 ‘56 ‘'58'59 ness” to the scheme. 
Financjal years ended June 30th The tax on wages 


which employers and 
employees each must pay would be raised in January from 
2} to 25 per cent and the maximum amount subject to this 
tax increased from $4,200 to $4,800 a year. In addition, the 
periodic increases in these rates which the existing law 
sanctions have been correspondingly adjusted so that in 
1969 the pay-roll tax will-reach an intended maximum of 
4} per cent each. 

Three reasons are given for the deficit in the current 
operations of the pension fund. Claims from those first 
brought into the scheme in 1954 and 1956 (especially from 
farmers) have exceeded expectations; more womea have 
chosen to take a reduced pension at an earlier age ; and 
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the recession has forced some elderly workers to switch 
from jobs to pensions and at the same time has caused 
contributions to fall below the anticipated level. However, 
the trustees of the pension fund seem confident that, with 
the successive increases in rates already sanctioned, the 
reserve will resume its upward trend in about five years’ 
time—given a reasonably favourable economic climate— 
despite the growth in the number of eligible pensioners. So 
far only some 60 per cent of retired persons are qualified 
to draw social security benefits, but 90 per cent of those now 
at work contribute to the scheme. 

While recognising the rise in living costs since 1954, the 
Administration has voiced its firm opposition to increased 
benefits at the present time ; not only does it feel that the 
recommendations (due in January) of the advisory council 
established by Congress in 1956 should precede any exten- 
sion of the system, but also that a halt should be called 
to this electioneering precedent. The Senate, to which the 
measure now goes, will undoubtedly be influenced by the 
unanimity of the House vote and the proximity of an 
election. The President will clearly be torn between 
succumbing to these same pressures and maintaining the 
Administration’s stand, 


Exploding Philadelphia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HILADELPHIA is the most conspicuous of the reformed 
P rakes among American cities. A decade ago the 
city’s chief claims to fame were its historical importance, 
the tangible mementoes of which were fast being swallowed 
up by blight, and a municipal government which had 
become a byword for corruption and complacency during 
its leisurely sixty-year reign. Today Philadelphia has had 
half a dozen years of a reform administration ; it is hailed 
as a pioneer in urban renewal and redevelopment ; and it 
is the only three-time winner in the All-America City con- 
test, sponsored by the National Municipal League and 
Look magazine. 

The city government does not hide its enlightenment 
under a bushel. Among its honours is a certificate of 
achievement from the American Public Relations Associa- 
tion for such innovations as an attractive annual report 
to Philadelphians, distributed as a special supplement to a 
leading Sunday newspaper. Unable to rely on the older 
methods of patronage to build support, the Mayor, Mr 
Richardson Dilworth, like his predecessor, the present 
Senator Joseph Clark, has put much emphasis upon efforts 
to reach the people with challenging explanations of the 
city’s problems and of the plans afoot to solve them. A 
renewal of the morale of a city’s citizens is the crucial 
core of general urban renewal and nowhere is there greater 
awareness of this fact than in the ornate Victorian pile that 
is the Philadelphia city hall. In this connection, the new 
regime’s greatest asset is still the dramatic contrast with 
the bad old days, which has made possible the successful 
defence of the reforms against several political assaults. 

New buildings and highways are the most immediately 
impressive aspect of the renascence. Where the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s old Broad Street station stood, its perma- 
nent way protected by a “ Chinese wall” that symbolised 
for Philadelphians their apparent inability to emerge from 
the eighteen-seventies, there is now rising a complex of 
bright new office buildings and hotels called “Penn 
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Centre.” Architects and planners are critical of its some- 
what pedestrian design, but to people generally it is a 
shining symbol of achievement, and a portent for the slums 
and honky-tonks that remain in the neighbourhood. Nearby, 
the Schuylkill Expressway, knifing across the heart of town, 
is nearing completion. At the south-western edge of the 
city Eastwick, the largest redevelopment project in the 
country, received federal approval last October. Not far 
from this $250 million “new town within a city” will 
arise a magnificent new wholesale distribution centre for 
food. Nearly 400 acres of wasteland have been reclaimed 
for this project, which will in turn free for redevelopment 
valuable land in downtown Philadelphia now devoted to 
the congested, insanitary and inefficient wholesale markets. 


Other significant projects range from the slum clearance 
that will give the University of Pennsylvania, Drexel 
Institute and Temple University badly needed room for 
expansion, to the little corner, near the Penn Towne 
housing development, where the American Friends Service 
Committee has achieved, against considerable odds of red 
tape and reluctance, an ingeniously rehabilitated set of 
co-operative inter-racial flats. The authorities like to stress 
the variety and flexibility of their attacks on decay. For 
instance, Philadelphia is the first major city to receive 
federal housing money, not only to clear existing slums, 
but also to acquire and repair individual houses that are 
approaching the status of slums. Historic Philadelphia 
should be more, rather than less, apparent to the visitor’s 
eye when the redevelopment is completed. In fact, one 
project under way is the creation of a tree-lined mall for 
little Independence Hall that would do justice to a building 
ten times its size. 


But urban renewal is slow work, involving as it usually 
does the co-operation of several layers of government as 
well as of private persons and agencies, and the settlement 
of numerous and often difficult conflicts of interest. To 
take the housing field alone, an estimated 5,000 dwellings 
sink into the slum category each year in Philadelphia, 
more than the total number of new dwellings built in 1956, 
or the number of substandard units demolished by all pro- 
grammes, public and private, since 1945. Nor is it proved 
that the middle income housing built with government 
help by private enterprise will attract enough occupants. 
Penn Towne, the first redevelopment project to be com- 
pleted under the urban renewal section of the 1949 Housing 
Act, is far from full today. An elaborate market survey 
seems to show that there is sufficient demand for the 
$10,000 to $14,000 homes that are planned for Eastwick, 
but even so the survey speaks darkly of “ environmental 
deficiencies” and “ competition from other sites.” Pre- 
sumably this refers to the outward migration to the suburbs 
which caused the four counties on the Pennsylvania side 
of Philadelphia to increase their population by 27 per cent 
between 1950 and 1955 while the city’s stood still. 


An even more pressing question is that of finding space 
within the city’s limits for industrial expansion. The city 
has begun an “ industrial land bank,” buying likely looking 
land whenever there is an opportunity, clearing it and 
providing the necessary services so that sites will be avail- 
able when prospective purchasers come around, But land 
in the city cannot usually be bought at a price that will 
attract industry, and the city cannot resell it for less than 
it paid without federal help. The federal government, 
however, cannot legally spend more than Io per cent of 
its renewal funds on purely industrial development ; the 
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rest must go to projects that are at least partially residential. 
City officials have become expert at gerrymandering a 
redevelopment area so as to include the requisite number 
of dwellings, but the limitation remains a serious one. 
The suburbs show scant sympathy for the city’s plight. 


_The long years of corruption in City Hall have produced 


outside Philadelphia a peculiarly virulent form of suburban 
isolationism. And now, with the city’s population one- 
fourth coloured, and the influx from the South continuing 
at a rate so great as to overwhelm, at least temporarily, the 
facilities for assimilation, the race issue has still further 
stiffened suburban resistance to any hint of metropolitan 
organisation. There is some functional co-operation, 
through such agencies as the Delaware River Port Authority, 
or the recently created Mayors’ Committee on Port Com- 
merce Promotion, named by the chief executives of Camden, 
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New Jersey, Wilmington, Delaware, and Philadelphia. The 
Greater Philadelphia Movement, a remarkable organisation 
of civic and business leaders which has had a hand in many 
of the Philadelphia revolution’s strategic victories, is push- 
ing hard for regional planning of highways to help ease 
metropolitan traffic jams. But the preference of the State 
Legislature for the rural areas from which so many of its 
members come is a major obstacle ; between 1953 and 
1956 grants from the state to south-eastern Pennsylvania, 
where the problem is acute and highways are expensive, 
were smaller, in relation to population, than those to ten 
other highway districts. 

With $900,000 from the Ford Foundation, a seven-year 
study of metropolitan problems, calling itself Penjerdel for 
the three states involved, is now under way, with the bless- 
ing of civic groups. But progress has’ been slow, and even the 
goals of the organisation are not very clear as yet. It will 
hardly produce a plan for full-blooded metropolitan 
reorganisation, on the model of Toronto or Miami, if only 
because Greater Philadelphia spreads over eleven counties 
in three states. This does not mean that regional co-opera- 
tion is impossible, but that the new Philadelphia, for all 
its triumphs, is still battling against odds worthy of its steel. 
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D-D, NEMAGON, ALDRIN, DIELDRIN AND ENDRIN ARE 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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Not marked 
on the map 


In the land of the granite kopjes, where the sand loam 
lies over the red and yellow clay, tobacco grows 
bright and green and beautiful to the planter’s eye. 
Hicks, Delcrest, Yellow Mammoth, Bonanza, Gold 
Dollar . . . a silky-leafed harvest ripening under the 
African sun, richly fulfilling the promise of the soil 
survey map—and the hopes of the farmer. 


Yet, until quite recent years, there were fields in 
the Mashonaland bundu where both hopes and 
tobacco died despite all assurances of perfect soil 
fertility and texture. The young growing plants 
sickened and wilted, with roots rotted away, leaves 
puny and prematurely yellow. ‘ This ground is 
royiwa,’ observed the boys sombrely. ‘ Here tobacco 
will never grow.’ And the area was abandoned to 
wilderness and weed. 





To-day, many of those fields are bearing rich and 
rewarding crops. For the unseen—and, for many 
years, unmsuspected—microscopic soil pest which 
destroyed the crops but which no map could mark, 
has now not only been identified, but brought under 
economic and effective control. Root-knot nematodes 
had been known in Rhodesia for many years as a 
serious pest of tobacco and strict measures of control 
were continually exercised in order to ensure the 
production of clean, healthy seedlings from the 
seedbeds—the basis of a sound crop. Then in 1951-52 
the presence of a non-gall-forming species of these 
voracious parasites was also established. However, 
both root-knot and root-rot nematodes were brought 
under control, and in each case Shell D-D Soil 
Fumigant proved to be the tobacco saviour. Infested 
lands treated with D-D average an extra 300 lbs. of 
leaf per acre—a net increase of nearly 50%, in the 
yield and in the value of the crop, even after the cost 
of treatment is accounted for. Which puts D-D, in 
terms of tobacco, well and truly on the map. 
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Pertinent—or Impertinent? 


HERE was an authentic touch of Goldfine ingenuousness 
teen the covering notes sent this week to the admini- 
Strative assistants of most members of the House, asking 
them to put “ near the top of the pile on your boss’s desk ” 
Mr Goldfine’s reasons why he should not be cited for 
contempt of Congress. Very soon the House will have to 
decide whether to support the investigating subcommittee 
and its parent committee which voted unanimously that 
Mr Goldfine, Mr Sherman Adams’s embarrassing old friend, 
be held in contempt because he refused to answer questions 
about the perplexing operations of some of his companies. 
If the House agrees, it will be up to the Attorney General 
to take the case to a grand jury ; conviction might result in 
a $1,000 fine and a year in prison for the 67-year-old 

millionaire. 

Any trial will turn on the relevance of the subcommittee’s 
questions, in the light of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Watkins case—involving a much humbler defendant— 
that a congressional committee, if challenged, must make 
clear to a witness the pertinence of its inquiries to its legis- 
lative purpose. The questions Mr Goldfine declined to 
answer concerned hundreds of thousands of dollars with- 


Americans 
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drawn from several of his companies and held, for long 
periods and mysterious purposes, in the form of uncashed 
certified cheques or banker’s drafts. The committee argues 
that it needs this information to determine whether the 
Securities and Exchange Commission—one of the govern- 
ment regulatory agencies which are being investigated— 
requires additional powers to protect the interest of minority 
shareholders, and also to judge whether the approaches to 
the commission on Mr Goldfine’s behalf authorised by Mr 
Adams, the Assistant to the President, led the commission 
to treat Mr Goldfine’s companies gently when they broke 
the law by not filing financial reports. From angry public 
exchanges, it now appears that Mr Goldfine’s own lawyers 
were divided ; those from Boston counselled their client, 
in effect, “to tell the committee to go to hell ” because his 
private transactions were none of: its business, while Mr 
Robb, the Washington lawyer who is close to the White 
House, held that his client should answer to the best of 
his ability all but incriminating inquiries. Mr Robb 
indignantly denies that he is acting in the interests of anyone 
except Mr Goldfine, but this may prove to be a case where 
the interests of Mr Adams and Mr Goldfine coincide. 
Matters have not been improved for Mr Goldfine by the 
failure of his East Boston Company once again to file its 
financial report. This time, to no one’s surprise, the SEC 
has promptly called it to account. 


foreign-born residents in the United 
States who made up 36 per cent of the 


h ipvee the Lebanese landings all the 
signs—applications for passports, 
travel reservations, and so on—indi- 
cated that there would again this year 
be an increase in the number of 
Americans visiting foreign countries. 
Since very few of them go to the 
eastern Mediterranean in any case and 
since the peak travel period—June and 
July—had already arrived, it seems 
unlikely that developments in the 
Middle East will seriously upset this 
forecast. 

The most notable change last year, 
according to an analysis in the June 
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issue of the Department of Commerce’s 
Survey of Current Business, was that 
the increase in the number of American 
visitors to Europe who arrived by air, 


Go Abroad 


a regular recent gain, was accompanied 
for the first time by a fall in their 
average total expenditure when they 
got there. This suggests that the 
additional visitors came from lower 
spending groups than before, a 
development which is likely to be 
accentuated by this year’s reduced air 
fares. 

Of the 556,000 residents in the 
United States who went to Europe in 
1957, 205,000 travelled by sea, made 
an average stay of 71 days and spent 
an average of $14 (£5) a day while 
they were there; 351,000 flew to 
Europe, stayed for 40 days and spent 
nearly $20 a day, but their average 
total outlay was only $790, compared 
with $829 in 1956, mainly because they 
did not stay so long last year. On the 
average these 1957 visitors, however 
they travelled, each spent more in Italy 
($342) and in Scandinavia ($311) than 
they did in the United Kingdom 
($279); more of them (321,000) visited 
France than any other European 
country, but the United Kingdom, with 
294,000, came next and Italy third, 
with 268,000. Of all the visitors to 
Europe and the Mediterranean, 264,000 
came for pleasure, about one-third of 
them on “all expense” tours and 
nearly half of them in the third quarter 
of the year ; 112,000 came on business 
and 162,000 for family reasons. This 
last category includes many of the 


travellers to Europe from America in 
1957. 


WHERE THE MONEY WAS 
SPENT IN 1957 


00 Adjoining Overseas 
countries countries 


$ million 


W.INDIES AND 


MEXICO 
C.AMERICA 704 


38,000 
OTHERS 109 
’ Figures show number of American 
visitors to area in thousands 


All but 98,000 of the 813,000 Ameri- 
cans who visited other overseas 
countries in 1957 travelled by air and 
most of these went to Cuba, the 
British West Indies or Bermuda; in 
these two British colonies Americans 
spent $86 million. Their total ex- 
penditure and frequent visits to 
Mexico and Canada reflect the ease 
with which residents on these borders 
can cross by car for a few hours, for 
ordinary household shopping, or to 
gamble at Tijuana or buy British 
woollen goods in Montreal. About 85 
per cent of all the Americans visiting 
Canada stayed for two days or less and 
on an average these transients spent 
only $3 each. 
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Sport without Competition 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ATE in June, Congress succumbed to the country’s 
midsummer baseball fever—not, however, by adjourn- 
ing to the ballpark but by remaining at work to vote for 
unparalleled business freedom for the entrepreneurs of the 
national sport. By an overwhelming majority the House of 
Representatives passed a Bill exempting baseball and other 
sports played by professional teams from the provisions of 
the anti-trust laws. The infection then spread to the 
Senate where 45 Senators, nearly half the membership, 
signed up as co-sponsors of the House-passed Bill, although 
a few were sufficiently unsportsmanlike to insist on full 
hearings before recommending that the Senate take action. 
The measure passed by the House was a last-minute 
substitute for one drawn up by its anti-trust watchdog, 
Representative Celler of Brooklyn, on the basis of the 
lengthy hearings held in 1957. The Celler Bill would 
have followed the suggestion made by the Supreme Court 
last year and would have subjected the sporting industry 
to the same restrictions on monopolistic practices as are 
imposed on other commercial undertakings. Instead, at the 
urging of an active baseball lobby, the House endorsed the 
widespread popular view that professional sports are 
honourable national institutions rather than businesses 
conducted for profit. 

Although special tax arrangements and non-itemised 
accounting make it difficult to generalise about the profit- 
ability of sporting enterprises, it is evident from several 
transactions in recent years that financiers are finding the 
baseball business an attractive field. For instance, a 
one-quarter interest in the Brooklyn Dodgers, obtained for 
$240,000 in 1944, was sold for more than $1 million in 
1950 and is now reported to be worth $2.5 million. In the 
meantime it has earned, since 1950, an annual return after 
tax of about 13 per cent and is expected to be even more 
profitable now that the team has moved to Los Angeles. 
Television receipts have added enormously to the attrac- 
tiveness of baseball as an investment and, if pay-as-you-see 
arrangements are eventually allowed, unprecedented profits 
are promised ; a single game might draw as many as 2 or 
3 million viewers, each paying for the privilege, while an 
actual attendance of one million during an entire season 
seems quite satisfactory to many teams today. 

Despite the apparent lucrativeness of their trade, the 
proprietors of sporting events have enjoyed a convenient 
exemption from ordinary business standards, and have 
employed monopolistic practices to restrain competition 
and exclude new competitors with a nineteenth century 
bravado. They have escaped government interference so 
far because their popular immunity has also had a curious 
legal counterpart. In 1922, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the business of baseball was not subject to the anti-trust 
laws because it was not “interstate commerce” and was 
therefore beyond the regulatory powers of Congress. In 
spite of the subsequent expansion of the sport (and of the 
judicial interpretation of interstate commerce) the decision 
was reaffirmed in 1953. However, the complacency of the 
industry was shaken when in 1957 the Supreme Court 
ruled that baseball’s exemption did not extend to football 
and other sports. The Court also implied that it would 
remove even baseball’s immunity if it were given another 
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opportunity, and suggested that meanwhile Congress might 
undertake the job instead. The sporting interests at once 
condemned the decision as “ unAmerican” and set about 
persuading Congress to nullify it and to give their anti-trust 
exemption statutory protection; but the hearings before 
Mr Celler’s committee merely seemed to confirm the need 
for regulation. 


HE most vulnerable of the restrictive practices are those 

governing the employment of players. In all profes- 
sional sports a player can be sold or traded to another 
team without his consent and without receiving any part 
of the purchase price. He cannot, moreover, offer his 
own services to another team. In professional football, the 
owners of the teams meet each year to allocate between 
themselves the good football players who are graduating 
from college, without consulting the players themselves ; 
they must play for the team which thus “ drafts” them or 
else not play at all. Such arrangements are justified by 
the argument that a wealthy team might otherwise buy 
up all the best.players and thus destroy the close com- 
petition which attracts the public. 

Such practices not only deprive individual players of 
their bargaining power but make it possible for the owners 
of teams already in being to prevent the establishment of 
rival leagues ; the -plaintiff in the 1957 football anti-trust 
case was an errant player who had been suspended by the 
existing football league for having played in a short-lived 
rival Teague. Since then the existing teams have refused 
to admit new teams, even though many places would 
welcome them. In baseball the strategic shifting of existing 
teams has also proved an effective way of excluding 
newcomers. To reverse a sharp downward trend in 
attendance, five of the sixteen teams that make up the two 
major leagues have moved to new home-towns in recent 
years. Such moves are governed by cartel-like agreements 
between leagues that would be prohibited by the anti- 
trust laws. 

The most important aspect of giving complete immunity 
from anti-trust prosecution to the sporting industry would 
probably be the effect on the television companies. Most 
sporting enterprises have sought to protect themselves by 
forbidding the local televising of a game while it is being 
played, and even by excluding broadcasts and telecasts of 
sporting events from other cities. These efforts have been 
attacked with some success by the Department of Justice, 
relying on anti-trust laws, but would be permitted, pre- 
sumably, under the House Bill. Backers of “ pay-as-you- 
see” television programmes, financed not by advertisers, 
but by the viewers themselves under some form of 
coin-in-the-slot arrangement, would also benefit if sports 
were freed from anti-trust restrictions. Several baseball 
teams have made exclusive contracts with such firms— 
although no such system is yet in actual operation. 

The Senate has not yet revealed the strength of its 
supporting spirit. An early witness before its anti-trust 
subcommittee was Mr Casey Stengel, the colourful manager 
of the New York Yankees baseball team, who, supported 
by several star athletes, managed to carry the day for 
baseball by failing, in several hours of testimony, to provide 
a single relevant answer to the Senators’ questions. Mr 
Stengel’s jokes, his near-illiteracy and his obvious devotion 
to baseball baffled the Senators and seemed to demonstrate 
once more that the national pastime is exempt from ordinary 
standards of behaviour. 
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ALLIANCE 


Two great British aero-engine companies ally 


their minds, their skills, their resources and their 


experience as Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited 


This new company comes into being by the alliance, 
the greatest in aviation history, of Bristol Aero- 
Engines and Armstrong Siddeley Motors. Individu- 
ally, the partner companies have produced engines of 
outstanding design and performance. Together, they 
present a great range of complementary powerplants, 
covering every field of air power—turbojets, turbo- 
props, ramjets, rocket’ motors and piston engines. 

Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited is a new aero- 
engine giant of immense capability, immediately 


equipped with the research, design, development and 
production facilities to lead the world in air power. 


Bristol 
al a 


Siddeley 


ENGINES LIMITED 


Below and opposite : engines of the allied companies in some of their many world-wide roles 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY SAPPHIRE—Hawker Hunter Mk2and5 fighters 


BRISTOL ORPHEUS—Fiat G 91 strike fighter and trainer 


RMSTRONG | 


RMSTRONG 


RMSTRONG 


BRISTOL oR 


RRISTOL OR! 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY VIPER—Jindivik pilotiess target aircraft 


BRISTOL THOR—Bristol/Ferranti Bloodhound missile 


Le 


RISTOL ORPHEUS—Lockheed Jetstar executive transport prototypes BRISTOL OLYMPUS—Avro Vulcan bomber 


= airerafi powered by the DOUGLAS A4D-1 (365) * DASSAULT ETENDARD vi Jointly developed derivatives of the Sapphire, 
“ of Bristol or Armstrong MARTIN B67 (565) * SHORT SEAMEW * FUJI TIF 2 Orpheus and Olympus are known in America as 
ley engines include— WESTLAND WYVERN °* BLAGKBURN BEVERLEY the Curtiss-Wright J 65, TJ 37 and TJ 38 Zephyr. 











EITHER the election of General Chehab to the Lebanese 
N presidency, nor the visit of Mr Robert Murphy, has 
produced a solution to the problem of Lebanon. The opposi- 
tion leaders have declared their intention of continuing the 
strike with all its attendant disorders until their demands 
are met—notably, the immediate resignation of President 
Chamoun and the immediate withdrawal of the American 
forces. Mr Chamoun has announced yet again his intention 
of sitting out his term until September 24th. The finance 
minister resigned last week; two more members of the 
cabinet are reported to be wavering. It is said that in view 
of these defections, the premier, Sami Solh, has already 
offered President Chamoun his resignation which the 
President can take up at any time. The Speaker, Adel 
Osseiran, who is now sounding out the deputies about 
future developments, has stated that any new government 
must have the full confidence of the president-elect. This 
step, tending towards the effacement of Mr Chamoun, may 
be intended to induce a more pliant attitude in the opposi- 
tion. But the opposition’s latest statement insists that the 
resignation of the government is unimportant ; only that of 
President Chamoun would satisfy its requirements. 

It is true that Mr Murphy has come and gone with 
reassuring words and smiles. He found his reception in 
Baghdad better than he expected—a statement with several 
shades of irony, since it was a hasty reaction to the Iraqi 
revolution that brought American forces to the shores of 
Lebanon. He also said that the King and the prime 
minister of Jordan both fully understood the reasons for 
the American landings ; that should cause no surprise at all. 
With regard to Lebanon he was optimistic. 

If we look through the obscure present into the last week 
of September, the outcome of the Lebanese crisis seems 
obvious. On September 24th Mr Chamoun will leave the 
precincts of the palace for the first time for many weeks, a 
free and perhaps a happy man. General Chehab will take 
his place. The Sami Solh government, if it has not dis- 
integrated before then, will resign and make way for a 
neutral administration. It is still early to say whether the 
new government will consist wholly of neutrals or of a 
combination of neutrals and partisans in fair proportions. 
There will certainly be much palaver before the portfolios 
are finally distributed. In any case the new government 
must be acceptable to, or tolerated by, all the main parties 
to the present dispute. 

The policy of the new government was adumbrated in 
very general terms in a statement by General Chehab on 
Monday. Unity of the Lebanese is put first among the 
aims of policy ; this is, in effect, a promise of a neutral 
administration. Unity, said General Chehab, was essential 
for the realisation of the national objectives, foremost among 
which was the withdrawal of foreign troops. This suggests 
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that the general wants the restoration of unity—in other 
words, of law and order—before the Americans withdraw, 
while the opposition insists that the Americans must go 
before calling off their strike. There seem to be elements 
of collision here. But as the most uncompromising leader 
of the opposition, Saeb Salam, has warmly approved the 
general’s statement, there is perhaps something hidden from 
the public eye. It is as unsafe to take words at their full 
face value as to deny them any face value at all. The 
general’s next point was the significant one of the equality 
of all Lebanese. This suggests a sympathetic attitude to 
opposition complaints of past discrimination in favour 
of the Christian element. There is some substance in the 
Opposition’s grievances, both in the proportionate distribu- 
tion of posts throughout the central and local administra- 
tions, and in the economic field, where there are complaints 
of, among other things, neglect of the port of Tripoli to 
the advantage of Beirut. In the field of foreign affairs, the 
president-elect expressed himself in terms so general as to 
be vague. He wants friendly relations with all, but with 
special emphasis on sincere relations with “ brother Arab 
states.” 

Whatever the general’s real meaning, the need for good 
relations with the Arab states is imposed on Lebanon by 
the nature of the country’s economy. The greater part of the 
national income is derived from trade and services; and 
for the maintenance of the income from these sources, free 
access to the Arab hinterland is essential. This basic truth 
has been heavily underlined by the present conflict. A 
member of the economic research institute at the American 
University of Beirut has published in a local monthly, 
Middle East Forum, a tentative estimate of the losses caused 
by the crisis. He puts the loss of income to the end of 
June (up-to-date figures are not yet available) at between 
£13 million and £18 million. But he adds: 

this loss of income is less serious than the intangible 

consequences of the crisis in terms of confidence in this 

country as a stable and safe place for capital flows and 

investment and as a trade middleman. 
He expressed the fear that the emergency diversion of 
ships to Latakia, Basra and Aqaba might become a 
“ permanent and attractive practice”, He reached the in- 
escapable conclusion that “the nature of the Lebanese 
economy ” makes imperative “some kind of co-operation 
and interdependence” with the rest of the Arab world. 

The above paragraphs contain some sweeping but un- 
necessarily pessimistic forecasts. But there is a difficulty that 
may yet prove fatal ; there are still more than six weeks 
to go before President Chamoun’s term expires. Six weeks 
are a long time in the present disordered circumstances— 
quite long enough for things to go badly wrong. A com- 
parative lull followed the election of General Chehab but 
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in the nights since then lively shooting has broken out again. 
Most of it is directed skywards ; but the birdsong given out 
by each quarter of the city in turn, warning its neighbours 
against trespass, is evidence of taut nerves and frayed 
tempers. Supposing some gunman were to empty his 
tommy-gun into a truckload of marines ; will the Americans 
persist in the exemplary restraint they have shown hitherto? 
Supposing two factions fall to serious fighting ; will the 
Army still stand idly by ? Supposing the economy takes a 
nose-dive ; will the authorities be forced to take drastic, 
and perhaps finally divisive, action ? These risks seem too 
serious to be brushed aside for the sole purpose of ensuring 
another six weeks of near anarchy. Every passing day 
must add to the difficulty of General Chehab’s task of 
national reconciliation. 


Cinderella and the Prince- 
President 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ONSTITUTIONS are what practice makes them. M.° 


Pflimlin’s surrender last May was not for lack of con- 
stitutional powers ; it can be argued that what went wrong 
with the Fourth Republic lay not in the provisions of its 
constitution but in the manner in which they were applied. 
Still, the rule that a new regime should begin with a new 
constitution is traditional in France. ‘ 

The draft of the new constitution has been submitted to 
the consultative committee. This purely advisory body is 
in no position to bring about any great changes. Courtesy, 
however, requires judgment on details to be suspended until 
this formality is over and the final project is launched for 
the referendum on September 28th. Another reason for 
postponing detailed study is the number of important gaps 
which the document leaves to be filled later by decree. The 
size of the lower House and its period of tenure, for instance, 
are still to be determined, while the provisions for the 
“federation” of overseas territories—a crucial subject—have 
been left purposely vague. 

But the main lines of the project, obviously cut to 
measure for General de Gaulle, are clear. And it seems that 
the President—the Prince of the new system—will not live 
happily ever after with its Cinderella, the National Assem- 
bly, unless Cinderella is content to be his obedient servant. 
Otherwise, the seeds of conflict are there in the text. 

The new National Assembly is to be chosen by direct 
universal suffrage, though the electoral law remains to be 
decreed. The President, on the other hand, is to be elected 
indirectly by a large college of between 40,000 and 100,000 
electors. This college will include parliamentarians—from 
the assembly and the senate—as well as overseas delegates. 
But the bulk of its membership will come from representa- 
tives of local councils. Now, in France the division of local 
districts favours conservative, rural areas ; it has a strong 
anti-urban bias. (For comparisons with England it is not 
necessary to go back to rotten boroughs ; it is enough to 
say that under such a system a farmer in Dorset would have 
a political weight equal to that of some dozens of Londoners 
or Mancunians.) The President will thus be the choice of 
the provincial notables and, as is shown by senatorial pre- 
cedents, this indirect method will always give a more con- 
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servative result than will the direct elections for the lower 
chamber. The constitution thus postulates that the Presi- 
dent will be to the right of the popular assembly. 

The mode of presidential election did not matter greatly 
as long as the President was mainly a decorative figure. But 
he now becomes the pillar of the whole constitutional 
edifice. He chooses the prime minister and nominates his 
government. His is the right of appointment to government 
posts, civil and military. He does not merely sign interna- 
tional treaties ; he negotiates them. He can insist that parlia- 
ment reconsider any subject; he can dissolve a recalcitrant 
parliament, if necessary once a year. Finally, when in his 
judgment the institutions or the independence of the nation 
are threatened, when territorial integrity or the fulfilment 
of international obligations are in danger, the President can 
take all powers into his hands. He alone decides whether 
the country needs a dictator. 

Faced with a head of state holding such powers, parlia- 
ment can no longer be sovereign. It can legislate only 
within a limited field, leaving the rest to the government. 
True, it keeps a truncated right of veto. Following the form 
prescribed, it can bring down the government (but not the 
government’s real master, the President) by a vote of cen- 
sure. The position of the executive in this new set-up is 
really curious. The government is responsible to parliament, 
but it exists by the President’s grace. Those of its members 
who are parliamentarians must give up their seats on 
appointment. And should government and assembly 
together side against the President, he can, by dissolving 
parliament, dismiss them both. 


HE system may work so long as parliament remains a 
i. rubber stamp. A gaullist chamber endorsing the de- 
cisions of a gaullist cabinet will create no trouble. But what 
are the chances of an opposition, of a real alternative, which 
is the very basis of parliamentary democracy ? In case of 
conflict, the struggle seems unequal. The President is there 
for seven years and—because of the method of election—is 
likely to succeed himself, or to be followed by a man of a 
similar political colouring. The life of parliament, on the 
other hand, is precarious. 

The optimists claim that, faced with a repeated popular 
verdict, the President will have to submit as Marshal 
Macmahon had to give way to the parliament of the Third 
Republic. Yet will he, with the immense powers at his 
disposal and an army which now has 4 stake in politics ? 
The French historical analogies that spring to mind—of 
Louis-Philippe, or of the Prince-President, Louis-Napoleon 
—suggest that similar structures end in absolute rule or 
revolution. The constitution seems still incomplete. In 
the part devoted to the President, it should have a Roman 
provision for cases of conflict : aut Caesar aut nihil. It 
may not be too bold to prophesy that this constitution, born 
of an insurrection in Algiers, contains within itself the seeds 
of revolution, and will end one day with barricades 
in Paris. 

Many French liberals who, from fear of civil war, had 
given their blessing to the gaullist experiment, are now per- 
turbed by the limitation of parliamentary prerogative and 
the vast powers attributed to the President. Some of them 
seek consolation in their faith that General de Gaulle is not 
a man to abuse his power. But does an adult nation shape 
its institutions to fit one man ? Quite different men may fill 
the job after him, 





Canada’s Far West 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CANADA 


HEN the Province of British Columbia came to plan 
WY its celebrations for its centenary year, it had one 
considerable advantage ; it had few inhibitions about the 
form such celebrations should take. It is hard to think of 
anything that might have been excluded from the activities 
of this summer as being either too undignified or too costly. 
There has been the visit of Princess Margaret, now con- 
cluded, and the gift to her of an island, a massed canoe 
journey down the full length of the Fraser River, a repeti- 
tion of the voyage made by Simon Fraser in 1807, (if not of 
the attendant circumstances) the first flight of the Russian 
jet airliner across the North American continent, beard- 
growing among the male population, a naval review, a 
centenary book, and the first year of the Vancouver Festival, 
which is intended to become an annual event of music and 
the fine arts as internationally accepted as that which Strat- 
ford, Ontario, provides for the theatre in the East. Such is 
British Columbia, a province whose history has been marked 
more by vigour than by regard for convention. 

This centenary marks the creation of British Columbia 
as a single Crown Colony, not its birth as a Province of 
Canada. Before 1858 there were two separate Crown 
administrations on 
the Pacific coast, one 
comprising  Van- 
couver Island, with 
its capital at Vic- 
toria, the other the 
settlements on the 
mainland, accessible 
only by water and 
very loosely centered 
on the settlement 
named New West- 
minster at the 
mouth of the Fraser 
River (the city of 
Vancouver, on Burrard inlet, a few miles to the north, 
had yet to be founded). The impetus to the founding of a 
united colony came in part from the beginnings of the west- 
ward movement in the United States, along the Oregon Trail 
into the Oregon Territory, and more immediately from the 
minor gold rush from California northwards to the gold- 
bearing sands in the Fraser River. 
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British Columbia began as a field in which the conflicting’ 


interests of Canada, the United States and Great Britain, 
and between the very diverse assembly of individuals from 
all three countries, struggled for supremacy. In the end 
those of Canada won, for two reasons. One was negative, 
a drawing together in the face of the expansionist claims of 
the United States, over the Straits of Juan de Fuca in 1871 
and, twenty-five years later, over the Alaska boundary. The 
other was positive, the offer by Sir John Macdonald, prime 
minister of the new Confederation of Canada, to build a 
transcontinental railway from coast to coast if British 
Columbia would join the confederation, which she did in 
1871. Sir John Macdonald believed in the future of Canada 
as a nation and in the importance of the railway in the 
making of that nation ; and only he could have secured that 
it was built when it was, 
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But it is dangerous to talk of British Columbia as though 
it were a single entity. All its inhabitants differ from their 
neighbours to the east, in the three prairie provinces of 
Canada, but equally they differ among themselves. Their 
one common characteristic is that they live in a mountainous 
country. Vancouver contains more than a third of the people 
of the province and it is primarily a port, but it is also the 
base of the salmon fishers and of the canning factories. The 
lumbermen are everywhere where water will float their logs 
cheaply to a market or a factory. The prospectors, the 
miners and the engineers are equally widespread ; but to 
them the forests are a nuisance, or places for recreation, not 
a livelihood. The Cariboo country, hot and dry in summer, 
raises cattle. Kitimat, on the northern coast, is an aluminium 
smelter and a new company town. The people of the 
Okanagan and Kootenay valleys, where Princess Margaret 
spent her long week-end’s rest, are fruit farmers and market 
gardeners, but the valleys also contain the Doukhobors, the 
Sons of Freedom, who delight in the dynamiting of a build- 
ing or a railway track. And, of course, there is Victoria, the 
capital, which maintains its legend as an olde-Englyshe city 
mainly for the American tourist, but which also provides a 
massive sunset home for those whom North Americans 
tactfully call “senior citizens.” In its people, British 


_ Columbia is still a province of violent contrast. British 


Columbia is now the third province in Canada in terms of 
population, but it is still a long way behind Ottawa, Toronto 
and Montreal. 

Perhaps it is conflict that produces the vigour of British 
Columbia. Perhaps it is because it lies on the western sea- 
board of a continent. The vitality is certainly there, and the 
Vancouver Festival is perhaps a better symbol of it than 
the fairground atmosphere of a centenary show. Vancouver 
does contain, and maintain, a distinguished school of 
painters and of architects. It can establish an annual festival 
and believe, without too much conceit, that this will come 
to complement and to rival that of Edinburgh. It does stand 
at an air crossroads of the world, with Australia and Europe, 
Mexico and Japan, less than a day’s flight away. And, if 
Princess Margaret falls- victim to the enchantment of the 
Coast in summer and builds herself a permanent home there 
on her island, she will share that sentiment with Captain 
Vancouver himself, who almost two centuries ago thought 
the country commercially useless save for the supply of 
masts for shipping, but described it as one of the most 
beautiful he had seen. 


Spain’s Search for the Past 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


HE mausoleum of the Valle de los Caidos (Valley of 

the Fallen), dedicated to the memory of the Civil War 
dead, was opened to the public on August 1st. Something 
of an architectural wonder, it is also something of a political 
encumbrance. At the foot of the Guadarrama range, 
thirty-six miles from Madrid, this gargantuan mausoleum is 
almost within hailing distance of El Escorial monastery, 
the resting-place of the Spanish kings, which Philip II took 
twenty-one years to build. General Franco’s mausoleum 
has taken fifteen years ; its cost has never been published, 
but is rumoured to be around 2,500 million pesetas. It 
is an impressive engineering feat. Most of the structure 
has been carved out of the interior of a mountain; the 
crypt, 850 feet long, is surmounted outside by a gigantic 
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cross, 500 feet high, of reinforced concrete and containing 
a lift. 

The Valle de los Caidos was first designed as the burial 
place of the Nationalists killed in the Civil War. But it 
has now been announced that the dead of both sides may 
rest there, provided they were of Spanish nationality and of 
the Roman Catholic faith. The relatives of those lost in 
the Civil War have been invited to apply if they wish their 
dead to be transfered to the national monument. The 
response is said to have been poor. Many Spaniards 
nowadays do not share their rulers’ preoccupation with the 

ast. 

, General Franco intends to be buried there, though not 
yet. The intention—though it has not been publicly 
announced—is that he and José Antonio Primo de Rivera. 
the founder of the Falange who was executed by the 
Republicans at Alicante in 1936, should lie side by side 
under the main altar. José Antonio is at present buried 
at El Escorial and his relations have refused to have him 
moved to the Valle de los Caidos. The Monarchists, for 
their part, have refused to have the remains of Alfonso XIII 
brought from Italy for burial at El Escorial ; apparently 
they are opposed to the transfer so long as the Spanish 
throne remains vacant. 

So far no one has in fact been buried at the Valley of the 
Fallen at all, and the speculation is that only a small, 
symbolic number of Civil War dead will ever be laid there. 
People are wondering who would be acceptable from the 
“Red” side ? If the number to be buried is to be small 
and symbolic, the Republican contingent will presumably 
have to include someone of considerable stature if it is to 
be representative of “the other side ”"—perhaps Julian 
Resteiro, the right-wing Socialist who died in one of 
General Franco’s jails ? 


Mao Tse-tung and Titoism 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE communiqué issued in Peking on August 3rd, after 
T the talks between Mr Mao Tse-tung and Mr Khrush- 
chev, included a declaration that the Communist parties of 
China and the Soviet Union would “ wage an uncompromis- 
ing struggle against revisionism, the chief danger in the 
communist movement, which is clearly manifested in the 
programme of the League of Communists of Jugoslavia.” 
In the light of recent trends in the relations between the 
Soviet block and Jugoslavia, the insertion of this strongly 
worded passage must be attributed to Mr Mao rather than 
Mr Khrushchev. 

The record shows that Peking took the initiative in the 
current drive against President Tito in communist countries. 
Although there was strong criticism from Moscow of the 
contents of the draft programme for the Jugoslav Com- 
munists’ party congress (which was held at Ljubljana in 
April), and it was at Soviet instigation that the Communist 
parties of the Soviet block refused to send fraternal delegates 
to the congress, there was still a note of remonstrance and 
appeal in the Soviet comment, and no real broadside against 
President Tito and his regime was delivered until the 
editorial in the Peking People’s Daily on May 5th, which 
spoke of Jugoslavia in a tone not heard since the death of 
Stalin. The editorial was reprinted the next day by Pravda, 
but without comment ; on May gth Pravda had an editorial 
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of its own attacking President Tito, but in terms much 
milder than those of the Chinese Communist organ. On 
May 11th the projected visit of President Voroshilov to 
Jugoslavia was cancelled, but on May 25th Mr Khrushchev 
sent cordial birthday greetings to Marshal Tito just as if 
nothing had happened to mar their mutual relations. Then 
on May 28th, three days later, the Soviet Union abruptly 
suspended its financial credits to Jugoslavia, and on June 3rd 
Mr Khrushchev personally denounced Marshal Tito at the 
cengress of the Bulgarian Communists in Sofia. 

This sequence of events indicated a considerable reluct- 
ance on the part of the Soviet leadership to take a line of 
unqualified hostility towards Marshal Tito. This was not 
surprising, for Mr Khrushchev’s prestige as a re-maker of 
Soviet foreign policy after the death of Stalin had been 
largely staked on the success of a reconciliation with Marshal 
Tito. By flying to Belgrade in a dramatic gesture of forgive- 
ness, Mr Khrushchev committed himself to an attitude of 
confidence in Marshal Tito from which he could not with- 
draw without serious loss of face. Almost certainly he 
expected that the prodigal son, having been so generously 
forgiven, would be overjoyed at being received back into 
the communist family and would henceforth behave himself, 
with the result that Mr Khrushchev would not only get the 
credit among communists for having healed a scandalous 
schism in the ranks of the faithful, but would also gain a 
new channel of approach to the western socialist circles 
which had been favourably impressed by President Tito's 
regime. 

These expectations, however, were not fulfilled. President 
Tito remained obstinately a heretic, and, what was more 
serious, his heresy, having been rendered respectable by the 
withdrawal of all Stalin’s charges against him, began to 
spread in other communist countries where it had previously 
been persecuted and repressed as the worst of crimes. The 
example and influence of Marshal Tito were certainly factors 
in the upheavals of 1956 in Hungary and Poland, and Mr 
Khrushchev’s responsibility for the appeasement of an un- 
repentant Tito must have also made him particularly vulner- 
able to attack by his rivals in the Presidium in the early part 
of 1957. Khrushchev succeeded in crushing the revolt of 
Hungary by force of arms and revolt in the Kremlin by 
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the votes of a packed Central Committee, but he still had to 
restore his prestige in the Party by showing that his patience 
with Tito would pay dividends. But the draft programme 
for the Ljubljana Congress, which officially and clearly drew 
the lines of division between the Jugoslav and Soviet versions 
ef Communism, dispelled these lingering hopes. Even so, 
Khrushchev seems to have clung desperately to his belief 
that he could persuade Tito to mend his ways, and his birth- 
day greetings to Tito a month after the end of the Congress 
may be interpreted as a last offer of reconciliation—if only 
Tito would acknowledge his errors and heed the warnings 
already given to him. 

From Peking this long tale of vacillation and indecision 
must have been a highly irritating spectacle. Communist 
China had loyally supported Stalin in the earlier cold war 
against Tito and prided itself on its ideological orthodoxy. 
Peking accepted the change of policy decided in Moscow 
under Khrushchev’s leadership, but bore no responsibility 
for it, and watched to see what the results would be. When 
it became apparent that Tito was obdurate in his heresy, the 
situation was one that was much more uncomfortable for 
the Chinese party, faced with a largely non-Marxist intelli- 
gentsia and a struggle for elementary industrialisation, than 
for the Soviet communists who had been established in 
power for forty years and could point to a vast economic 
and military power as justification for their rule. As a 
doctrine imported from Europe, Marxism-Leninism in 
China owed much of its prestige to the unanimity of its 
adherents ; the mere existence of a rival interpretation not 
unequivocally condemned as a device of the class enemy 
was a source of confusion and doubt. 


HE need for a decision on Titoism became particularly 
i urgent when the temporary relaxation of the curb on 
criticism during the “ rectification” campaign last year 
disclosed the extent of the disillusionment with communism 
among Chinese intellectuals. Since the beginning of this 
year the “ anti-Rightist ” drive, which was at first concen- 
trated against the non-communist auxiliary parties of the 
communist-led government coalition, has been increasingly 
directed against revisionist tendencies within the Commun- 
ist party itself, and at the same time there has been an 
intense effort to speed up the pace of industrialisation, which 
has been held up by serious bottle-necks and shortages of 
materials. The insistent call for increased production has 
been combined with a new campaign of invective against 
enemies both without and within. In May the members of 
the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, 
which met in September, 1956, were recalled for a 
special session to receive directives for the emergency, 
and the People’s Daily editorial against Tito was 
published on the same day that the Congress assembled. 
A feature of the Congress proceedings was the linking of 
“bourgeois Rightism” in China with “ international 
revisionism ” personified by Tito, both being implicated in 
the foul designs of American imperialism. 

By the most recent development in the new ideological 
warfare, Mao Tse-tung has got a joint declaration with 
Moscow that revisionism as represented by the Jugoslav 
doctrine is the “chief danger” in the international com- 
munist movement and that both the Soviet and the Chinese 
parties will “ wage uncompromising struggle ” against it. 
Even allowing for the versatility of Khrushchev, it seems 
that the boats have now been well and truly burned. 
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Windfall for Turkey 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


LTHOUGH the fall and murder of Nuri es-Said was a 
bitter and personal shock to the present Turkish 
leaders, it is extremely improbable that Ankara ever intended 
any serious action against Baghdad. It is true that the 
events produced some firebrands who were keen “ to teach 
the Arabs a lesson”—neo-Ottoman imperialists who 
believed that the Arab world had suffered from misgovern- 
ment ever since it broke away from Turkey. Turkey too 
has its Suez group. But there are reasonable Turks who 
reflect that the close link between the Menderes government 
and the Nuri es-Said regime could only harm Turkish-Arab 
relations. They recognise Turkey’s need for solidarity with 
the Arab world in general, and with Colonel Nasser and 
Brigadier Qasim in particular. 

Such ideas stem mainly from the opposition. The crisis 
has indeed produced that rare phenomenon in Turkey, a 
cleavage between the parties on foreign policy. While the 
Turkish government leapt to the support of the westera 
landings both in Lebanon and Jordan, the opposition 
Peoples party, led by the veteran Ismet InGnii, declared 
that to take sides in either of these countries was no concern 
of Turkey’s. This attitude is in keeping with the traditions 
of the party that kept Turkey neutral in the second 
world war. It is not neutralism, in the sense of non- 
alignment between the blocks. The Turkish opposition, 
like all Turks, is firmly anti-communist. But it recognises 
the necessity of coming to terms with emergent Arabism. 

The Iraqi revolution proved a windfall for the Turks 
in some ways. For years western statesmen and leader 
writers have been churning forth platitudes about Turkey's 
vital role in the alliance. Now Turkey had an unmatched 
opportunity to prove these clichés true. It was Turkey 
that provided the Adana base, so ideally situated within 
easy striking distance of anywhere. It was Turkey that 
took the lead in the “ Baghdad Pact without Baghdad ” and 
pepped up the flagging spirits of its dumbfounded allies. 
It was Turkey that did not turn a hair at Russian pressure 
or at the Bulgarian manceuvres on the Thracian border. 

Mr Menderes also seized the opportunity to press 
Turkey’s allies for more economic aid. This need was 
desperate. The country’s economic difficulties, in pat- 
ticular the chronic shortages, were apparently beginning to 
threaten his political position and provoke serious rumblings 
of discontent among a fairly large group of Democrat party 
deputies. (The petrol supply is so short that for weeks 
there have been queues at filling stations all over the 
country and in some parts, the harvest, which should be 
excellent, cannot be cut quick enough for lack of petro! to 
work the machines.) Fresh western credits for Turkey were 
agreed in principle before the Iraqi revolution, but it was 
probably on the strength of Turkey’s cool performance in 
the crisis that they were rushed through before the August 
holidays. Turkey got unexpectedly generous credits (a total 
of $359 million through the OEEC, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the United States government) and by 
devaluing the lira in fact if not in name (as described on 
page 481) it may have started on the road to economic 
recovery. As a result, the government finds itself more 
firmly in a saddle which three weeks ago was slipping undet 
the horse’s belly. 
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The Ripening Melons 
of Peking 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is something to be said for a country in which one 
. is almost never pestered by beggars, never has to tip 
anybody, and can leave one’s belongings about anywhere 
in the certainty that they will not only not be stolen, but 
will be returned with an understanding smile. Nowhere 
else have I found so complete a respect for private property 
as in Communist China, which has in theory abolished it. 
This respect for private property is one aspect of the 
“remoulding of the individual ” which is such a particular 
feature of Chinese communism. China today claims to be 
a great moral State which, while ruthlessly destroying its 
enemies, at the same time compels those who accept the 
regime, Rousseau-like, to be good. It has perhaps gone 
even further than the Soviet Union in reforming, or appear-' 
ing to reform, the human being—to reshape his thinking, 
control his behaviour, and guide his emotions. 


Old China hands who revisit China today are astonished 
by the change of character of the Chinese. Most of them 
will tell you that you could hardly leave a pencil about in 
the old China without its being stolen. This new-found 
honesty may be “honesty by command ”—though most 
fair observers would say that this is not the whole story— 
but it is none the less effective for that. In one hotel after 
another, while touring round China, I found myself the 
only person who locked the bedroom door on going out and 
deposited the key with the porter. “ Nobody ever does it,” 
I was told, almost with contempt. In the end I dropped the 
habit. Another striking example can be drawn from the 
astonishingly low insurance rates against theft in China. 
On one occasion it cost me Is. 9d. to insure for £250 a 
large quantity of luggage for the journey from Peking to 
Shanghai. 


“The virtual disappearance of theft since the liberation 
(‘liberation’ meaning the communist victory in the civil 
war in 1949) is most striking,” I was told by the vice- 
president of the Supreme People’s Court, a humorous and 
very intelligent lawyer, who had had his legal training at 
Columbia University. “How was it done ?”, I asked 
naively. “ Easy,” he replied, laughing (whether at me or 
at what he was saying, I do not know), “ stealing comes from 
envy of the rich by the poor: eliminate the difference 
between the classes, and you eliminate the envy.” Another 
Official, when asked the same question, gave a different 
answer. ‘“ Since the liberation,” he told me, “ our people 
have developed a social morale which makes theft a thing 
of the past.” 


T is true that a new class structure has not yet had time 
I to develop in China as it has done in Russia, though 
very likely it eventually will. The industrial workers are 
already an élite who are paid about six times what the aver- 
age peasant gets. Party members also have great privileges, 
though ‘not high incomes. But the most obviously notice- 
able feature of this communist society, especially after 
coming from prosperous commercial Hongkong, is the com- 
Plete absence of any rich class at all. What upper class there 
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is, at the moment, is mainly formed by the foreign diplo- 
mats and foreign technicians. Most of the Chinese, even 
the top leaders, look like workers, whereas the Russian and 
east European advisers look like the “ petits bourgeois ” 
they clearly are. They travel “ soft ” class in the trains and 
take suites at big hotels. But among the Chinese it can 
truly be said that there is no rich class in an absolute sense. 
The directors of the biggest factories earn about £30 a 
month, the average industrial workers about £8 a month. 
Even this differential has now been reduced by cuts for 
directors and increases for industrial workers. As for the 
peasants, they are still desperately poor by any standard. 
The best off earn £20 a year ; many earn less. 


One of the oddest features of the revolution to a 
westerner is the length to which the elevation of the work- 
ing class and the abasement of the old upper class have gone 
in Chinese society. There has been a literal turning of the 
social tables, accompanied by the emergence of a sort of 
inverted snobbery. Nobody likes to admit his “ rich” or 
upper class origin, except as something that can gradually 
be worked off and forgotten. The children of rich or 
bourgeois parents are at a grave disadvantage and many 
harbour an intense resentment against their parents. It is 
well known that almost all the Chinese capitalists two years 
ago hastened to hand over their businesses to the State, but 
the State was in no hurry to take them. When it did, it 
agreed to pay the capitalists a fixed interest on the estimated 
value of the business, of 5 per cent over a period of seven 
Or more years. Some former capitalists today earn as much 
as £3,000 a year, tax free, from this source, and many 
western observers have considered this an extraordinary 
indulgence by the State which the Russians never dreamt of. 
But things are not the same in China. Far from receiving 
these interest payments with gratitude, most of the capi- 
talists appear to regard them as a sort of purgatory they 
have to go through on their pilgrims’ progress to working 
class status—when they will finally have removed the taint 
of capitalism and shed the burden of wealth, and when their 
children will be able to say proudly : “ My father is an 
ordinary worker.” 


HERE have been endless discussions in the press whether 
T a man of bourgeois origin can ever transform himself 
into a worker and rid himself of the “ dual nature ” which 
orthodox Marxism attributes to him ; and on how far it is 
necessary for capitalists “to be born again,” in order to 
make the transition to workers’ status, afd be “ saved ” 
from their dual nature. At one point in the “ rectification ” 
campaign last year there was a prolonged controversy about 
whether or not the transformation of a capitalist to a 
member of the proletariat involved “ discarding the flesh 
and changing the skeleton.” One writer described the 
spiritual journey the capitalists are required to make as the 
“ ripening of melons,” and insisted that the melons should 
not be picked unripe, that is, that the capitalists should 
undergo full remoulding before being admitted to the 
Nirvana of the proletariat. Some of the discussions recall 
nothing so much as the theological controversies of 
medizval Europe: are angels male or female ? Ludicrous 
as they may seem, few Chinese intellectuals make fun of 
them ; those who have, got into serious trouble. But the 
Chinese enjoy metaphysical discussion. Perhaps the men 
who hold power feel that this sort of thing keeps the 
intellectuals innocently busy. 
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No Recession in Steel Prices 


VER since the war Government control of the 
price of iron and steel scrap, sealed by a virtual 
ban on exports, has been one of the factors keep- 

ing down steelmaking costs in this country. Now, 
formally at least, it is to end. The British steel industry 
has enjoyed low and stable prices for “ bought scrap ” 
since the late thirties, first by agreement with the scrap 
merchants and since 1939 under the official price con- 
trol—one of the few that have been retained so long. 
This is now being formally discarded (it will end at 
the beginning of November) at a time when there is 
a surplus of scrap as well as of steel, and when scrap 
prices in the world market have come down to 
levels not nearly as far above the controlled British 
price as they have been at most times during the past 
decade. Even if they were, it seems doubtful whether 
world demand would be permitted to skim off more 
than the surplus scrap that British steelmakers can 
now do without. The Board of Trade has announced 
only that it is prepared to consider applications for 
licences to export “limited quantities” of scrap, and 
the British Iron and Steel Federation’s expressed hope 
that the change “ would not cause too much upheaval 
in the market ” seems to be shared officially. It would 


be naive to assume that last week’s announcement. 
promises an effectively free market in scrap (or per- 


haps, indeed, to assume that in this country either 
buyers or sellers want one). What it may provoke, how- 
ever, is some review of the internal adjustments of costs 
inside this industry that are made within the “ industry 
fund.” 

Two main adjustments have been carried out within 
this fund. One, which financed the loss: incurred on 
importing iron ore at world prices and selling it more 
cheaply to British producers by a levy on all steel pro- 
duced, is at present virtually in abeyance. The other 
Was an attempt to correct the cost distortion caused by 
the scrap price control now being abandoned. On the 
World market, the price of scrap moves in some broad 
telation with that of pig iron, as an alternative steel- 


making material; inside Britain, while the controlled 
price of scrap has borne no relation to the market, the 
relative advantages of making steel from scrap or pig 
iron would be artificially distorted. 

The managers of the British steel’s “ industry fund ” 
have sought to correct this balance by charging an extra 
levy on every ton of “ home-bought scrap” consumed 
in any steelworks, and giving back a remission from the 
proceeds of this on every ton of pig iron made into 
steel. From the accounting for the fund given 
in the annual report that the Iron and Steel Board 
published this week, the rate of levy on scrap 
last year would appear to have added about {4 a ton 
to the price of some {11 a ton for home-bought scrap, 
and the remission to have given back about £2 of the 
£20 a ton that pig iron cost—re-establishing a “ natural 
relationship,” as the federation and the board saw it, 
of scrap at about 85 per cent of the price of pig iron. 

One may quarrel with the industry’s managers about 
what that natural relationship ought to be, or deplore 
the price control that led them to devise it: but con- 
sumers in Britain have had no reason to be concerned 
with the one and have enjoyed substantially cheaper 
steel because of the other. Financially, the levy remis- 
sion arrangement was designed to be a self-balancing 
scheme (last year, for example, the levy on scrap 
raised £17 million and £18 million was paid out on 
the use of pig iron). Given an artificially low price for 
scrap, this has a certain logic. But if scrap prices here 
ceased to be artificially low, would the logic remain ? 
The system seems for the moment unlikely to fade 
away, simply because indications are that British scrap 
prices will not in practice be allowed to find a market 
level. But clearly any genuine move towards what 
used to be called a free trade area would mean at least 
some “ harmonising ” of scrap pricing arrangements, 
in which the British price could hardly remain far out 
of line. 

Since the beginning of this year, British steelworks 
using foreign iron ore bought by the industry’s 
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central organisations have been paying roughly the 
full landed price for it: the levies on production 
to make up for losses incurred in buying ore 
expensively abroad and selling it at an artificially low 
price at home are therefore in abeyance. The fall in 
freight rates last year made this possible. As landed 
prices came down, the industry held its internal price 
for imported ore, while reducing its “ingot levy ” ; in 
March this year, while reducing prices of steel because 
of a net fall in the industry’s costs, the Steel Board did 
not reduce its prices for pig iron or for foreign ore. 
Cross-subsidy of ore prices was always open to much 
more criticism than the scrap-pig iron levy and remis- 
sion ; it spread across the whole of the industry the 
high costs that were incurred actually only by works 
that used foreign ore, and thus penalised those relying 
mainly on home ore. It had been justified over the 
years on the assumption that high import costs were 
exceptional and temporary. On postwar experience, 
it is low prices for imported ore that have been tem- 
porary ; but for the moment, the board need not decide 
whether if prices go up it will start this game again. 


HIS year has therefore seen the achievement of 
iE. realism in the prices that British steelmakers pay 
for the ore they actually use, and the half-promise or 
quarter-threat of more realism in the prices they pay 
for scrap. Some elements of subsidy remain in the 
purchase of semi-finished foreign steel at foreign prices 
and its sale at British prices, but little is being imported 
today ; and most of the minor subsidies on marginal 
production or movements of materials within Britain 
have gone as well. The industry and the board have 
also reached a fair measure of agreement about the way 
to determine the prices that steelmakers should charge 
to their customers. This, too, certainly has its own 
logic. But it happens to be a way that takes no account 
whatsoever of market considerations, nor ever could ; 
and the state of the steel market in 1958 is not easy 
to ignore. 

What the board would like is a price for steel that 
is low and stable but still offering enough return 
to encourage expansion; and broadly, the industry 
would accept its current pricing formula as offering 
just about that. The formula is based upon ascertained 
costs for materials, labour and the like: in assessing 
averages for each individual group of products, the 
highest-cost works are left out of the calculation. 
Capital charges, for both depreciation and profit mar- 
gins, are based upon calculations of what total costs 
would be at new plant embodying the most modern 
techniques, favourably situated for materials, and 
operating .efficiently. For processes where new equip- 
ment offers no marked technical advantages in operating 
cost, but would cost today far more than existing plant 
did, this new method can tip the balance in making 
expansion worthwhile ; it seems to have done so, for 
example, in plate production. 

In essence, therefore, the board’s formula now offers 
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an “expansion price for steel.” It gives no room for 
adjustment to a situation in which the market for steel, 
if not the capacity, has temporarily ceased to expand, 
Production last year in British steel was about 4 per 
cent below capacity: this year it may well turn out 
I5 per cent below ; and the Steel Federation, at any 
rate, is reckoning that it may remain below capacity 
until the second half of 1959. The reaction of some 
producers, indeed, has been to argue that, since they 
are now working below the level of operations assumed 
in earlier pricing formulas, the board should react to 
the slackening of demand by putting up the price, as 
American producers manage to do. For the moment 
the board seems to hold that its new formula for 
profit margins in steel precludes any reckoning of 
operating rates at actual works. But certainly it is not 
thinking of putting prices down, either. 


HE board’s prices are formally maximum prices ; 
T they have always in practice been minimum prices, 
and there are few signs this summer that any steel 
producers in Britain are going to regard them as any- 
thing else. During last year, at the board’s insistence, 
the industry’s conferences abandoned all forms of 
undertaking that bound member companies to treat the 
board’s maximum prices as minimum prices: but it 
accepted a formula by which conferences recommended 

that having regard to the need to maintain a healthy and 

expanding industry the maximum prices determined by 

the Iron and Steel Board should in general be regarded 

as appropriate selling prices. 
No company, that is to say, can now be formally 
penalised for charging less than the maximum price ; 
but very few companies are at all likely to do so. The 
board also proposes to satisfy itself that prices recom- 
mended by associations for castings and forgings, which 
it does not formally control, “are reasonable.” This 
is its interpretation of its statutory duty to promote the 
supply of iron and steel “under competitive condi- 
tions.” It is not easy to see how an authority whose 
main day-to-day activity is price control could reach 
any other. 

In practice, therefore, “ competitive conditions ” are 
likely to mean about as much or as little as they ever 


* have in British steel, or in most other big steel industries, 


during any short-lived recession in demand. The con- 
panies producing most of the individual steel products 
are too few, and too big, for price competition to break 
out, whatever the pattern of supervision. There is no 
sensible way in which the steel board could enjoin 
companies to sell below what it thinks would be justified 
on grounds of cost in order to get the business ; and 
indeed its own inclinations, as well as the traditions of 
this whole industry, would probably be against doing 
so. This board and this industry, within limits, 
believe in expansion. The corollary of that is that 
consumers who have had British steel cheaper than they 
deserved during the boom must pay more for it during 
the recession than they would choose. 
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Recent performance by the investment frusts 
is fair, but current yields look for growth. 
Will it come? 


speculator, the widows and orphans of tradition 

and the solicitor nursing a family trust could all 
make out some case for their interest. Through an 
investment trust equity the speculator with an eye on 
a change in the economic climate can back the field 
on a limited stake. For widows and orphans and the 
family solicitor, a trust with a high proportion of 
ordinary shares in its portfolio gives a hedge against 
inflation. They know that both in terms of dividend 
and of capital value the trusts have done well since 
the war—but in inflation, they might reflect, only the 
dimmest management could have done badly. 

What do the trusts offer ? First, and not least signi- 
ficant, they offer gearing. They finance themselves 
fairly heavily with preference and debenture stocks ; 
they invest very heavily in ordinary shares. So a 
relatively moderate increase in total income becomes 
magnified (after paying the debenture and preference 
service) into a much greater increase in the earnings 
on the trust’s own ordinary stock. This gearing element 
explains what the chart shows—in a rising market 
investment trust equities tend to rise faster than the 
general run of ordinary shares and they fall faster in 
a bear phase. Secondly, the trusts offer a dispersion 
of risks in their portfolios. The importance of spread 
can be exaggerated. It gives some protection against 
an isolated failure if the rest of the market is sound 
but it does not protect the investor from the major 
down swings of the market as a whole. The holder 
of an investment trust equity has to wait while the trust 
receives its dividends and 
pays its own dividend but 
no time lag shelters him 
from the impact of price 
changes in the equity 
markets on the price of his 
own stock. The trusts are 
now stuffed with British 
and North American 
equities—8o or 90 per cent 
of the portfolio at market 
value (which is to say, at 
market risk) is not uncom- 
mon. The risks are appar- 
ent to the trusts and in the 
last two years the inrush 
into equities seems to have 
been slowing down, while 
their switches no longer 


TL seen do investment trust stocks appeal ? The 
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seem to be aimed at radical alterations to the balance 
of portfolios. 

Switching operations are the product of expert 
management, the ratson d’étre of the trusts. Less 
fettered in his decisions than managers of other institu- 
tional funds, a trust manager should be expected to beat 
the market averages: the securities underlying the 
trust’s equity—its break-up value—should rise more 
and fall less than stock market values as recorded in 
the various indices. If the manager does not beat the 
averages, the investor in effect has transferred the 
power of investment to someone who has shown no 
more flair for the job than himself. But that is not the 
manager’s whole job. His is expected also to sub- 
underwrite issues, to take up attractive rights, to buy 
special lines of stock, and to invest, if the opportunity 
offers, in first-class private companies. These can be 
profitable opportunities and they are not available to 
the general run of investors. 

Even so, these advantageous openings are not with- 
out some element of cost to the trust’s shareholders. 
Some measure of this lies in the difference between 
what the trust earns and what it distributes. Manage- 
ment charges have to be met and some portion of the 
net income, usually in the region of a fifth, is held 
back in reserve to build up protection for future divi- 
dends and capital values. But in no case can such a 
reserve be a guarantee, and when market values are 
falling heavily trust managers are likely to be the less 
willing te draw upon reserves to keep up their divi- 
dends. It is because something less than full distribu- 
tion is the general rule that investment trust equities 
usually stand below their break-up value, whereas 
break-up is the only basis for valuing a unit in a mutual 
fund. It is possible to make too much of the break-up 
values of investment trust ordinaries and to count the 
gap between break-up and 
market values as a positive 
attraction. But investment 
trusts ought to be thought 
of as going concerns, not 
companies about to wind 
up. Their earnings, divi- 
dends and yields are no 
less important than break- 
up values. 

What sort of showing 
have the trusts recently put 
up ? It is fair if not excit- 
ing. Some leading trusts 
whose accounts have re- 
cently been published are 
analysed overleaf. The 
market values of their port- 
folios stand well above 
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book values. The extent of that appreciation is 
largely a product of the age of the trust and 
of successful switching at earlier stages into British 
and dollar equities. But the market values of 
these portfolios, and hence the break-up values of their 
ordinary stocks, are lower than they were twelve 
months earlier. For a rough measure of management 
performance, the extent of that fall over the latest 
accounting year can be compared with the fall in 
The Economist ordinary share indicator over the same 
period. More often than not, the managers have 
beaten the average—as they should—though the most 
notable success is scored by a trust which is not so 
heavily committed in equities as the others and which 
did not in the past secure their rate of growth. In a 
few cases, the fall in break-up values is more than that 
shown by the indicator and this is most notable among 
trusts which have gone practically all out for equity 
investment, either in this country or in North America. 
The last eighteen months of boom and slump have 

een as difficult for the trusts as for other investors 
and they have not done much better, if at all, than other 
investment funds. 

Until quite recently the trusts have been receiving 
dividends from a comparatively lush harvest of indus- 
trial profits. As their ordinary earnings went up, many 
of them raised their dividends—though not all of them 
managed to do so. Continued growth in income now 
looks less certain, for profits are harder to earn and 
bigger ordinary dividend payments from industry 
are not in prospect. For an investor thinking of 
income, the yields on current dividend offered by the 
trusts are not especially attractive. To buy on yields 
of 5 per cent or less must presuppose capital apprecia- 
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tion to come. In the long run, this may be a reasonable 
expectation but the sacrifice of yield until appreciation 
arrives is not light. Short-term appreciation is not 
relevant to the argument. Since February, the trend 
in industrial equities has been upward and the trust 
equities have followed, sometimes carrying their market 
prices above the break-up values in their last balance 
sheets. But speculation on short-term gains in 
investment trust equities values is not likely to be 
very profitable and given the narrow market can 
be costly. 

Can the investment trusts, against a rather colourless 
background, grow in popularity when their stocks are 
usually in firm hands and the market in them is 
narrow ? The Chancellor’s new directive to the Capital 
Issues Committee makes little or no difference to their 
formal standing as borrowers in the capital market. 
Some of them have made rights issues of ordinary 
stock in the last few years, but in most cases these were 
not a signal of growth so much as the passing on of 
a share in the industrial rights issues that the trusts 
themselves had taken up. As a method of gearing a 
capital fund towards equity growth, the trusts now 
compete with participating insurance policies, pension 
funds and unit trusts; as providers of income, they 
compete with national savings, the building societies, 
and the hire purchase finance houses. And they have 
always had to compete with the desire of the investor 
to follow his own convictions. Most investment trust 
managers know what they are at, but they would not 
clam to be more expert than other investment 
specialists. They will not let the ordinary investor 
down, but he should expect a moderate living from 
their services, not a quick fortune. 


Latest Latest | Propor- Propor-| Break- Approxi- Approxi Ordin- Ordin- 

Book Market | tion of tion of mate mate Equity Equity ary ary 
Trust Accounting Value Value Port- Port- Value Change Change} Earn-  Earn- _Divi- Divi- Price Yield 

Date of of folio _ folio in in in ings ings dend dend 

Port- Port- in North | Ordin- Break-up Indi- |Previous Latest Previous Latest 
folio folio |Equities Americal} aryt Value* cator* Year Year Year Year 
ENGLISH : (£’000s) (£’000s) % % » A 4 % % % * x 
Industrial & General... 31/3/58 10,190 23,440 80-3 17-6] 26/- —13-3 —12-4] 36-4 36-8 274 9 19/-§ 5-09 
Invest. Trust Corpn... 1/5/58 9,741 16,659 88-8 46-4 17/- —1-7 —15-8] 21-5 23-3 16 18 16/6 5-45 
Atlas Elect. & General 31/3/58 I1,411 16,116 91-3 20-3 46/6 —14:7 —12-4 17-7 19-2 10} 12 46/10} 5-13 
Trustees Corporation. 31/5/58 5,253 10,243 90-8t 20-6¢] 26/- —13-3 —I5-1 34-5 37-0 24 26 25/9xd 5-05 
For. Amer. & General 5/4/58 6,918 9,251 82-0 39-0 50/6 -—14-8 —II-l 14-4 14-2 10 10 42/- 4-76 
OE WW ics and ecenn 31/3/58 4,786 8,385 87-3 38-6 31/- —13-9 —12-4 18-9 18-8 134 144 29/- 5-00 
SOND ccSicesenenes 31/3/58 4,788 7,914 94-9 26-0 68/—- —I1-7 —12-4] 24-8 26-5 16 17 47/6§ 4-77 
LONEGR . cccvene soose Bee Baer 6295 93-4 17-7 23/6 —13-0 '—12-4] 28-4 32-6 22 244 23/- 5-33 
PRE scsi eeunne 30/4/58 4,026 5,925 73-9 11-8 223 —13-9 —15-8 13-7 14-5 9 10 200 5-00 
ed ae 31/3/58 3,031 5,689 92-3 27-6 65/- —Il-6 —12-4] 21-2 22-9 14 16 65 /- 4°93 
Anglo-American Deb.. 31/3/58 3,023 5,254 83-6 35-0 13/6 —12-9 —12-4 17-7 17-7 134 133 12/6 5-47 
Continental Union... 31/3/58 2,599 4,574 93-0 29-9 19/- —13-6 —12-4] 24-2 26-0 15 16 16/6 4-85 
Consolidated ........ 15/4/58 2,864 4,252 76-4 6-9 57/9 — 69 —I15-8] 21-2 21-0 14 14 44,3 6-33 
U. States & Mercantile 4/4/58 2,640 3,965 81-3 16-3 13/- —13-3 —II-I 21-0 20-8 164 164 13/9 6-00 
Anglo-Celtic ........ 5/4/58 2,653 3,532 85-6 28-6 11/6 —13-2 —II-l 18-9 19-7 14 144 12/- 6-04 
Second Mercantile ... 5/5/58 = 2,193 3,198 80-8 N.S 13/3 —15-4 —I18-8] 21-3 21-6 16 16 14/- 5-71 
London & Provincial... 31/3/58 1,956 3,189 86-9 39-8 23/7 -—13-0 —12-4] 36-6 34-3 24 25 22/6 5-55 
Nineteen Twenty-Eight 31/3/58 2,159 3,074 87-7 28-6 281 —13-0 —12-4] 20-3 18-9 15 15 2374 6:53 
SCOTTISH : 

be, Ee 31/1/58 12,480 28,750 87-9 44-2 100/- — 7-2 —12-7] 30-4 31 25 25 121 /3 4°13 
DM ees rae Sains 31/3/58 9,267 15,818 97-0 59-1 18/9 —14-8 —12-4 19-9 21-3 14 16 17 /- 4-70 
Scottish Mortg. & Tst. 31/3/58 5,036 12,750 88-0 47-0 6ll —10-1 —12-4] 34-9 38 25 28 580 4-83 
Third Scottish Nat... 31/3/58 2,045 3,536 97-7 24-3 20/- —18-4 —42-4] 29-1 31-6 22 23 20/6 5-6l 
First Scottish Amer... 1/5/58 1,980 3,077 86-6 40-7 48/3 -— 86 —15-8 15-8 16-3 123 13} 47/6 5°58 


* Between latest balance sheet dates. 


¢ At date of balance sheet. 


t At book value. § After 50 per cent scrip issue. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





JHE ECONOMY 


Recession on the Record 


FFICIAL statistics are at last beginning to show the 
t Keene into which much of British industry was 
lapsing this spring—at least, according to the latest twist of 
revisions. Output in May, according to the seasonally- 
adjusted official index of industrial production, was 136 
(1948= 100), against 140 in May, 1957, and 142 at last 
year’s peak in June ; the indications are that in June the 
index slipped further to 134-135, which would be more than 
§ per cent lower than twelve months before. Moreover, 
most of the indices for earlier months this year have been 
revised about one point downward this week, making the 
average level for the first six months of the year 1-14 per 
cent lower than for the first half of 1957. Employment in 
industry has fallen over the year but not nearly as much as 
output: and this week’s figures of unemployment showed 
just about the usual seasonal fall between June and July. 


Manufacturing output in the first quarter of this year was 
a: about the same level as a year before, but in April and 
May it was markedly lower, in contrast to the upward move- 
ment in Spring, 1957. In May it was 139 seasonally 
adjusted (1948=100), about 33} per cent lower than in 
May, 1957, and in June it will presumably have come down 
a good deal more. The continued buoyancy of output in 
motors, heavy electri- 
cal equipment, and a 
few other specialised 
capital goods indus- 
tries serving the pub- 
lic sector is clearly no 
longer sufficient to 
offset the downward 
drag of a much wider 
range of industries 
producing consumer 
and capital goods 
where the slackening 
of demand, and some 
reluctance to hold 
high stocks, have at 
length been slowing down production a little. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


145 , 
(I948=100; seasonally adjusted) 
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Political pessimism and optimism about output this year 
has been turned on and off as succeeding revisions have put 
arosier or a duller gloss on the figures. The official statis- 
licians have revealed this week that their latest revisions 
have arisen from a broad and fairly radical change in the 
kind of information that the Board of Trade gathers from 
the engineering industries. Changing over from one basis 
to the other left some months in which the engineering 
coverage of the index was far less adequate than it had been 
up to the end of last year on the old basis or should eventu- 
ally be on the new one. Nobody who has ever complained 
about the quality of British economic statistics or the speed 
with which they are produced has any right to complain 
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about the revisions that arise from such general revisions in 
the data (if they produce more information rather than less) 
or from the relatively short time-lag with which some of the 
indicators are now offered. But the general refinement and 
acceleration that has been applied to these statistics during 
the last two years has only served to emphasise one of the 
awkward facts of life for politicians charged with managing 
this economy—that the variations up or down upon which 
they may need to act, quite as soon as they get them, are 
probably well within the inherent degree of error of the 
figuring. 


STEEL 





The Pace of Development 


N the special report on development in the steel industry 
] up to 1962 that it published last year, the Iron and 
Steel Board reckoned that there would be capacity to pro- 
duce just under 28 million ingot tons of steel in that year 
from developments that it had already approved, and pos- 
sibly capacity for another million tons from schemes that 
might be approved in the meantime. With a small margin 
of imports and re-usable steel, the industry might be able 
by 1962, it thought, to deal with a demand of 29-30 million 
ingot tons. In the annual report that it published this week, 
the board disclosed that it has begun to consult with the 
industry, consumers and the Government to see whether 
that estimate of demand needs shading in view of the pause 
in industrial growth over the last two to three years: 
pending that re-appraisal, it still thinks 


that the objectives of the development programme should 
remain in general unaltered and should be pursued so 
far as practicable. 


It records that the start of several new projects has been 
delayed and parts of others have been postponed ; and most 
of the hand mills for sheet and tinplate that it had reckoned 
might still be operating in 1962, and some of the old steel- 
works that supplied them, have been closed. As a result, it 
now reckons that capacity by 1962 may be about 27 million 
tons, and not until the following year 273-28 million tons, 
though there are one or two schemes under consideration 
that could put this capacity up a little. 


This view of future demand and of the capacity required 
is rather more optimistic than that of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation last week: 

. when the economy grows so much less rapidly than 
was expected over so long a period, the whole trend of 
growth must be put in doubt. 


How much the difference of emphasis really amounts to will 
presumably come down to hard figures in the re-appriasal 
that has begun. These two central bodies of the industry 
differed significantly last year on development mainly over 
one big issue, the fourth strip mill. The board felt this would 
be needed by 1962, the federation “ by the middle nineteen- 
sixties” ; the federation accordingly supported a proposal 
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by Richard Thomas & Baldwins to put down an integrated 
steelworks at Newport which in the first place would supply 
billets and slabs but later could add a strip mill. The 
board now records that RTB eventually withdrew that 
Newport scheme as “on examination it did not commend 
itself to the board,” and that since the end of the year the 
company has submitted alternative proposals—which in- 
clude a strip mill at Newport, which now appears to have 
the support both of the board and the federation. The 
decision on this is now with the power that will as it 
happens have to find the money—the Government i and 
this has delayed so long as to attract deputations galore 
lobbying for alternative sites. But so far as timing is con- 
cerned, the board’s original hopes are out ; as it admits 
in its report, “ it would hardly be possible to have extensive 
new capacity constructed and in operation until a year or 
two after that date”. 
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IN THE MARKET 


Gilt Edged Key 


ELDOM has the whole structure of interest rates depended 
S as much on a single stock as it does today. This key 
stock is Funding 54 per cent 1982-84—the one medium- 
long that can still be supplied in large quantity from the 
official portfolio and about the length in which the insurance 
companies and the pension funds are now interested as 
they switch gradually towards longer dates. Therefore it 
is the rein used to keep an obviously rising market under 
control. The stock has been allowed to rise a little but by 
holding the price at just over par (allowing for accumulated 
interest) and so keeping the yield to a few pence under 
£5 tos. per cent, the authorities are limiting the advance 








Spare 


ee, British engineering firms 
told the National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research during the 
second half of July that with their 
existing equipment, they could increase 
their output by an average of 20 per 
cent (and a handful of chemical firms 
also said, less specifically, that they 
could raise output but by a smaller 
amount). The companies employed 
between them one-tenth of the total 
manpower in the metal-using industries 
(excluding shipbuilding); since more 
than one-third of these firms employed 
over 5,000 workpeople, the sample 
expresses the views predominantly of 
large firms. It was a small sample, 
too. But the inquiry was based on 
detailed interviews, not on a ques- 
tionnaire; and the institute’s team, 
led by Dr Tibor Barna, was able to 
pin down as no questionnaire could 
what firms really meant when they said 
“below capacity.” 

Not surprisingly, their rates of 
operation varied considerably. There 
has been a big shift in recent years 
in demand within the engineering 
industry, leaving some sections over- 
taxed and others half-idle. There were 
ten firms, supplying highly specialised 
products, with little or no spare 
capacity. Ten others thought that they 
could readily increase their output by 
two-fifths or more; these included 
makers of commercial vehicles, bicycles, 
rolling stock, light electrical equip- 
ment, machine tools and some equip- 
ment for general industrial.use. The 
table attempts to summarise the 
information about different industries. 

A further 20 per cent of output 
throughout the engineering industries, 
the NIESR team reckoned from their 
inquiry, would require 7 per cent more 
manpower (250,000-300,000 more 
people) and an increase of 3 per cent 


Capacity in Engineering 


in hours worked. This addition to the 
engineering labour force is little more 
than would have occurred if the rate 
of expansion between 1954 and 1956 
had continued ; elimination of short- 
time and an acceptable amount of over- 
time would give the extra hours. The 
figuring implies that fuller utilisation 
of plant would bring a sharp rise in 
productivity. 

But this calculation is painfully 
theoretical. Lack of demand and not 
shortage of labour is now limiting out- 
put. And while a general increase in 
demand would obviously help, it would 
not solve the problems of all firms. 
The reluctance of firms to dismiss em- 
ployees and to give up factory space 
has hindered the adjustments necessary 


to adapt output to changing demand. 
The National Institute speculates : 
“In the last few years perhaps too 
much has been spent on increasing 
capacity and too little on producing a 
given output with fewer men.” 

But capacity is still rising. Some of 
the bigger investments made recently 
are on the point of completion. Most 
anxiety is expressed by those firms 
expecting to bring new capacity into 
use soon. With shorter order-books 
and some involuntary stockbuilding, 
there is some uncertainty about the 
immediate future in the engineering 
industry which focuses on the motor 
industry. And there is a feeling—inside 
it as well as outside—that the boom 
in motor cars cannot last. 


VIEWS ABOUT CAPACITY AND OUTPUT 


WARNES. Spewecaencacessese 


Experience varies according to part of trade and ability to 


adapt to new requirements. 


PROUT MOE 6 scsi oeeesawas 


Productive capacity still unbalanced and post-1954 investment 


as yet yielded little result. Very fully employed; reluctant to 
engage more men because of uncertainty about immediate 


future. 
Commercial vehicles........ 


Considerable excess capacity (30-50%) because life of vehicles 


has lengthened and operators are economising. 


Public service vehicles ...... 


As for commercial vehicles except that the home market 


is liable to decrease in long run. 


SOMONE ciscin ows eas edesss 
demand. 
PN DEE 0.06 sceeisenwns 


Motor cycles and bicycles ... 


Firms not yet up to stipulated targets. Signs of declining 


Capacity for diesel traction fully booked; demand for wagons 
has fallen off. 
Serious surplus capacity. Demand fallen because of competi- 


tion from other forms of travel and poor export trade. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING . 


All firms have significant and, in some cases, considerable 


excess capacity but not necessarily in all branches—more 
marked in intermediate or industrial products than in 
finished consumer goods. 


Heavy electrical plant ...... 
Lighter products... .c.<ssse 


Only small increases in output possible. 
Increases of 25-30% possible. Experience of manufacturers of 


domestic appliances very varied. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING ... 


Six out of 35 firms had no spare capacity—these were firms 
making certain kinds of office machines, motor car accessories 


and specialised equipment for the investment programmes 
of the steel, coal and electricity industries. 


Producers for vehicles 
industry. average. 

Machine tools, other tools, 
bolts and nuts, etc. 

Makers of machinery for con- 
sumer goods industry. 


In general (e.g., crankshafts) excess capacity higher than 


Excess capacity of 10-60% depending on product. 


Excess capacity of about 20%. Makers of equipment for 
which demand has flattened out have switched into new lines 
only to limited extent. 





the 
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in the other mediums and longs. That also determines 
that 6 per cent or near that figure shall still be the rate 
for industrial prior charges. Equities may rise 
independently. So within limits may the shorts. The 
Treasury bill rate may fall, as it did again last week, back 
to its pre-Iraq level of a shade over 4 per cent. But 
Funding five and a halves remain in effective control of most 
of the market. The status of that stock was confirmed on 
the last Bank rate reduction, when the tap price was held 
almost unchanged. When the next reduction comes (and 
it looks more and more a question of when rather than if) 
it could again be used to control long term interest rates. 
But that does not mean that the price will not be allowed 
to edge up so that control is then exercised at a slightly 
higher level. 

The bull market has extended to industrials as well as 
to gilt edged. At 199.6 on Wednesday The Economist indi- 
cator shows a rise of 4.4 on the week to a new high point 
for this year. As almost the whole range of prices rose 
a little with the opening of the new Stock Exchange Account 
on Wednesday it caused some surprise that the Financial 
Times industrial index did not advance that day and 
remained 0.1 below its 1958 peak of 179.6. The tightening 
of the Wall Street margin requirement from §0 per cent to 
70 per cent and the subsequent dip in share prices in 
America was easily shrugged off in London, and the London 
view could be right about that. Most stock is not carried on 
margin in Wall Street and those who are carrying are not 
required to put up additional cover for existing holdings. 
The new rule applies only to new commitments and at 
the most should restrain some of those who had been 
intending to dabble. 


BANKS AND HIRE PURCHASE 


Merchant Bankers Follow 


HE association of banks with hire purchase finance has 
tL this week taken a new turn. Following the quick succes- 
sion of moves by big deposit banks—Barclays, Westminster 
and Martins, and the National Provincial—to acquire inter- 
ests in three of the largest finance companies, it has now been 
announced that Samuel Montagu and Guinness, Mahon, 
two leading merchant banks, are to undertake a joint 
venture with another large finance house, Olds Discount 
company. Of the eight finance houses with assets over 


THE NEW ASSOCIATIONS 


PROPOSED FORM AND METHOD 
OF ASSOCIATION 
Barclays—U.D.T. ........... 25% New shares to value of 
interest £4 mn. 


Commercial Bank of Scot- 100% Purchase of shares from 

land* — Scottish Midland interest Scottish Motor Traction 

Guarantee Trusts Co. in 1954, for £1-75 mn. 

Martins Mercantile 40% int. New shares to value of 
Westminster Credit. (jointly) £3-96 mn. 

Nat. Provincial North Cen- 100% Offer for shares, involving 
tral Wagon. interest £9-5 mn. 





Guinness, Mahon Olds Industrial Banking Corpn., capital 
Samuel Montagu f{ Discount £200,000, owned 50% by Olds Discount 
and 25% each by two merchant banks. 


* Amalgamation is under consideration with National Bank of Scotland, 
owned almost wholly by Lloyds Bank; this merger would give Lloyds Bank 
alarge minority interest in the new bank and the finance house subsidiary. 
{10 million, this leaves only three—Lombard Banking 
(which is doubling its authorised capital), Bowmaker and 
British Wagon—without a direct association with a bank. 
The two merchant banks are making their association with 
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HP finance not by acquiring any direct interest in Olds, but 
by setting up, in partnership with it, a new organisation. 
For this purpose, the participants are employing the use- 
fully named Industrial Banking Corporation, hitherto a 
subsidiary of Guinness, Mahon, and hitherto engaged in 
investment trading. Its capital is £200,000, and Guinness, 
Mahon has now sold §0 per cent of the capital to Olds and 
25 per cent to Samuel Montagu ; the corporation will 
switch its activities to financing hire purchase. Day-to-day 
management will be by Olds, and in consequence the 
registered office has been switched from London to Notting 
ham. It is understood that the new company will undertake 
the same broad range of HP business as its finance house 
parent, and that there may be arrangements for sharing of 
staff. The board of the company reflects the participation 
in the capital: Mr Stanley Keywood and Mr Ernest 
McLennan represents Olds, and the Hon. David Montagu 
and Mr A. P. B. Guinness represents the two merchant 
banks. 

This move does not represent as striking an innovation 
as do the moves of the clearing banks. Merchant banks have 
long considered hire purchase finance respectable ; de Stein 
holds an investment interest in Mercantile Credit, in which, 
as announced last week, the Westminster and Martins are 
acquiring a 40 per cent interest and Lazard Brothers have a 
director on its board ; Thomas Tilling—not far dissociated 
from Helbert, Wagg—has invested in Mutual Finance ; and 
many merchant banks have retained small holdings in 
finance houses in connection with issuing operations. 
Nonetheless, the Industrial Banking venture does mark a 
significant new departure. No plans have been announced 
for an increase in the capital of the company, but this could 
obviously be expected if the association works well. Mean- 
while, the merchant banks are not expected to disturb their 
existing acceptance facilities granted to other finance houses. 


GOLD RESERVES 


Still in Dollar Surplus 


Ew people had expected that the long series of gains in 
Britain’s gold and dollar reserves would be maintained 
in July. The settlement of the large June deficit with the 
European Payments Union entailed a gold payment of $524 
million ; and added to the seasonal commercial strain were 
the shock to sterling that followed the upheaval in Iraq and 
the fears of a national dock strike. The gain of $8 million 
in the reserves in July, to a new seven-year peak of $3,084 
million, was therefore a very good achievement. An under- 
lying tide of confidence is seen still to be running strongly 
in sterling’s favour. The fact that the monthly gains to the 
reserves have steadily shrunk since March is largely a 
reflection of seasonal factors. In the first seven months of 
1958, the reserves have risen by $811 million—and this 
in spite of a severe fall, of 13 per cent in the first quarter 
of the year and probably as much in the second quarter, in 
the exports of the overseas sterling countries. 

The July figures again showed a dollar surplus coupled 
with an EPU loss—a conjuncture that is not necessarily 
closely associated with the regional balance of commercial 
payments. Transactions with EPU in July resulted in a 
deficit of £18} million—a large figure though smaller than 
the June deficit of £25 million. Accordingly, while the 
actual gain in the reserves tailed off in July, the true dollar 
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balance for the month was rather higher. Excluding the 
payment to EPU in respect of June, there was a residual 
dollar surplus of $61 million ; this month’s payment of 


RESERVES SINCE THE CRISIS 


$ million 
True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
1957 :— 
PIU ccics kduwseaceaece —300 —225 2,142 
DERE IDET .566ckdiiawssovs —296 —292 1,850 
BER oo kdsSincxeeexeus +141 +243 2,093 
SAOPNOOE So505u6s. snes + 7I + 92 2,185 
PRES 6 dacs sscenceens + 86 + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 
ND otk s wees tek ‘ +166 +131 2,404 
PENT Sit sseebasucwaese +206 +135 2,539 
PREM Gicnnssssdusheonsesa +148 +231 2,770 
Ps sooce sud caceeeeeces +137 +144 2,914 
DUET cccy scape cence Coma wees + 88 +125 3,039 
OD shbosboncecekoreonns + 17 + 37 3,076 
A aioe isi EA ier + 22 + 8 3,084 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million drawn 
from Export-lmport Bank in October, and for small receipts of US aid 
and special payments. 
$39 million in settlement of the July deficit leaves the true 
dollar balance for the month at $22 million, compared 
with $17 million in June, 


CONVERSION OPTIONS 


ICI and BP Results 


FYHE directors of Imperial Chemical Industries must be 
well pleased with the result of the first conversion 
option on the £40 million 54 per cent Convertible Un- 
secured Loan Stock. Holders who bought at the issue price 
had the whole of last month in which to decide whether to 





OVERSEAS STERLING AREA EXPORTS 


The fall in exports from the overseas sterling area in the first quarter 
of this year affected most countries and most commodities. Australia 
experienced the biggest drop In export income; falling prices and 
shipments of wool have lowered the value of Australian exports by 
nearly one-third this year. 


BY VOLUME 
Quantity of exports in Ist qtr 1958 
as % of quantity in Ist qtr 1957 


BY VALUE 
Wa «ist quarter 1958 
c—— Ist quarter 1957 

(€ Million) 
100 50 0 0 60 120 180 


Ist qtr 1957 level 
salen WooL 





RUBBER 
TEA 
COCOA 
MEAT 
JUTE 
COPPER 
SUGAR 
COFFEE 
COTTON 
TIN 





TOTAL VALUE 
OF 12 EXPORTS 


Ist qtr 1957 £513 mn 
Ist qtr 1958 £416 mn 






WHEAT 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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convert into ordinary shares at the equivalent of 26s. 8d. 
per share. And holders of more than half the stock did 
convert, so that £24.3 million of the loan stock has been 
extinguished and 17.5 million of new ordinary shares issued 
in its place. The next conversion option is in July next 
year, when the rate will be 27s. 10d. per share. 

Naturally the response of the holders of the £41 million 
convertible debenture in British Petroleum was less impres- 
sive. With that stock the next conversion option will also 
be at the rate of £4 19s., so that there was no need to hurry 
and only £750,000 stock (about 2 per cent of the issue) 
was converted into 150,000 shares. 

Imperial Chemical Industries has also announced the 
details of its profit-sharing distribution. This year 
£4,993,000 gross is being distributed among more than 
90,000 employees—an average of £54 17s. 6d. The net 
figure after deduction of tax at personal effective rates is 
£3,716,000, and this is being used to subscribe for 
£2,866,000 nominal of ordinary stock, The practice is that 
when an employee is entitled to 40 or more {1 units they 
are handed over and £1,987,000 nominal will go on 
October 14th into the names of just over 30,000 employees. 
The company hopes that they will hold their stock and 
reports with pride that in the past over 60 per cent of the 
employees have retained their holdings. It seems to follow 
that the bout of small selling of ICI that the market saw 
about a month ago cannot have come from this year’s 
distribution of shares and that some small selling must be 
expected in October. 


BUILDING 


Factories in Waiting 


HE Board of Trade’s statistics of new industrial building 
T appear so long after the events they describe that they 
make other investment indicators in the Chancellor’s Brad- 
shaw seem positively up to date. This fact of delay, which 
the board can hardly avoid, means that these figures can 
do little more than fill in the details of what is already 
generally expected. The latest batch certainly carry no 
surprises. Plans for new factory space that reached the 
stage of an industrial development certificate in the first 
six months of the present year were 30 per cent lower ; 
schemes on which construction started during the last 
half of 1957 were about a quarter lower than in the com- 
parable period the year before ; and completions were still 
rising—last year’s total of 533 million sq. ft. of floor space, 
against 483 million in 1956, was a record. 

British industry has thus equipped itself with more than 
360 million sq ft of new factory space since the war—equiva- 
lent probably to 10-12 per cent of the space it was then 
using. Its building contractors were still in the process of 
constructing another 853 million sq ft in some 2,000 differ- 
ent projects last December, which despite last year’s fall in 
starts and rise in completions was only 114 million sq ft 
less than at the end of 1956. Even if the rate of completion 
quickens again this year, though industrialists have reported 
that they expect to pay less for new industrial building, 
this volume of work in hand is more than adequate for 
another 18 months of site activity. Moreover, there are 
another 6,000 schemes for 185 million sq ft that the board 
has approved in the last twelve years that have not been 
taken further, though most of these now probably never 
will be. Three years ago, when the board looked into this 
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Power to 
foster new 
industry 


In many corners of the world, the 

bare essentials of primitive living are 

still laboriously made by hand. 

Industry could bring new hope to 

such places; lack of it brings only 

bitterness and distrust. Their first 

need is for power, plentiful and cheap. 
Nuclear energy promises 

such power, and in Britain that 

promise is fast becoming a fact. 
At Berkeley, one of the first 

of our nuclear power stations is 

making rapid progress. The 

AEI-John Thompson Company 

has harnessed the skills of 

such mighty firms as John 

Thompson, BTH and 

Metropolitan-Vickers to the 

task. Today, this 

consortium of talents 

is at the service 

of the world. 


JOHN THOMPSON 
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interesting point, it found that 19 per cent, by floor area, of 
all the schemes approved by 1953 had lapsed and 4 per cent 
were still awaiting the decision to go ahead. 

That inquiry also elicited the information that in the 
main about two-fifths of the schemes, by area, were started 
physically within six months of Board of Trade approval 
and three-fifths within the year. A little more light on this 
timetable for factories and other types of building has now 
been thrown by a sample inquiry conducted by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects among just over 50 of its 
members who wete engaged upon 311 different projects 
between late 1954 and early 1957. These schemes covered 
£64 million worth of new buildings, or roughly 5 per cent 
of one year’s output, On the average it took 17 months for 
projects to pass from the stage when the architect first got 
his instructions, through planning, the legal processes, esti- 
mating, and tendering, to the commencement of work on 
the site. It took, on the average, another 18 months from 
the first spade cut to completion—though the coverage of 
the sample here was less representative. These timings 
occurred during a period of pent up demand and eased 
controls. Builders would be eager to get at any government 
stimulated building work now, but developers might not 
be so concerned with haste as they were a little while back. 


BANK OF ENGLAND REPORT 


Something Rich and Strange 


IKE Wordsworth’s child, the Bank of England’s annual 
> report is the result of a moment of weakness. Chan- 
cellor Dalton rashly promised, while the Bank was being 
nationalised, that it would make an annual report. Calmer 
reflection showed that there never was a considered inten- 


tion either in the Treasury or the Bank of disclosing what © 


profit was made or what dividend the only shareholder drew 
out. The result was a report that dealt not with the Bank’s 
trading activities nor its financial results, but brought 
together a series of statistics partly in narrative and partly 
in tables covering nearly the whole range of the City’s 
activities in the Bank’s year, which happens to close on 
February 28th. The problem that has lived with the Bank 
for the past decade is how to make such a report worth 
while. 

This year, it is fair to say, the Bank has got nearer to that 
desirable end than it has before. It is also fair to say that 
at two points only does the report reveal anything not avail- 
able to the informed public elsewhere. One of these is the 
distribution of the note issue by denominations, which shows 
that the new “ fiver” has been a popular favourite, rising 
from 14.5 per cent of the total note circulation at the end of 
February, 1957, to 21.4 per cent a year later. Nearly the 
whole of that increase was at the expense of the {1 notes 
which fell in the same period from 75.0 per cent of the 
total to 68.1 per cent. The other useful contribution is 
not strictly part of the Bank’s report, though it is issued 
simultaneously with it—the breakdown of British quoted 
investments overseas. It is subject to severe limitations ; 
it lags more than a year, finishing at the end of 1956 and 
it deals only with nominal values, which give no clue about 
realisable values. The total for 1956, compared with 1955, 
shows a diminution from {£2,144 million to £2,110 million ; 
much of that fall occurred in South America, though natur- 
ally the figures give no clue as to how far it was due to 
redemptions, how far to default or failure, how far it 
reflects changes in exchange rates on the non-sterling 
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securities, and how far it simply represents changes of 
ownership. 

There is useful material in the report’s accounts of events 
in the market: in particular it is interesting to see admitted 
in cold type that funding through the market tailed off Last 
spring and that during the summer there was a “ net pay- 
ment to the market on account of stock transactions ”, 
There is useful material also in the two tables of exchange 
rates. But the Bank itself is clearly agreed that there is room 
in its report for further improvement. It is intended to 
remedy that by building upon the written evidence that the 
Bank supplied to the Radcliffe Committee, using, subject to 
that committee’s recommendations, that evidence as a 
starting point “for a more detailed annual review of the 
monetary situation in future years.” 


NOTES AND BANK DEPOSITS 


Inflating Money Less 


ANK deposits have been rising lately, largely as a result 
B of the increased needs of the government (prominent 
among which is the need to finance the record surplus on 
external account). But two other financial indicators show 
encouraging signs of the weakening of inflationary pressure. 
The first is the active note circulation, which represents 
about one third as much money as total bank deposits. 
Recently the note issue has risen to its usual August peak : 
the rise of £91 million in the five weeks from late June to 
the Wednesday before the holiday has been about £17 
million larger than was the rise in the corresponding weeks 
of 1957. But the rise in the early summer this year was 
notably smaller; and from the February low-point, this 
year’s rise of £170 million compares with a rise in 1957 of 
£200 million. Moreover, at £2,129 million, the note issue 
is only a fraction above its peak last Christmas. Since the 
early postwar years, the August peak has been consistently 
well above the Christmas peak ; last year the excess was £62 
million. This welcome halt in the expansion of the note 
issue, which must reflect a more cautious attitude towards 
personal spending, incidentally accounts for part of the 
expansion of bank deposits ; an increase in the note circula- 
tion provides finance for the Government, and when this 
source of finance dries up, the Treasury has to sell more 
Treasury bills to the banking system. 

There are signs too that the velocity of circulation of 
bank money has at long last slowed down, and that this 
offset to restraint upon the volume of bank credit is now 
less powerful. There is no good general indicator of money 
velocity ; but the figures of turnover through the London 
clearing house (which exclude clearings between branches 
of the same bank, and certain local clearings) point 
markedly to a slackening. The “ general” clearing, which 
excludes the large financial transactions that go through 
the “ town ” clearing, has in every month this year, except 
March, risen less steeply than in 1957 ; in the first seven 
months together, the increase has been 2.8 per cent, com- 
pared with 6.5 per cent a year before. The smaller pro- 
vincial clearings show a fall, by 2.3 per cent. The same 
general impression is given by the Midland Bank’s latest 
index of business turnover (representing all drawings 90 
current accounts except those at a few branches in the City). 
This index fell from 161 to 159 (1950=100) between the 
first and the second quarters of this year, a bigger fall than 
normal at this season. 
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SHIPPING 
ea 


Suez Canal Surcharge 


Y resolution of the United Nations merchant ships 
passing through the Suez Canal on and after Sep- 
tember 15th will have to pay a levy of 3 per cent on their 
normal transit tolls in any currency in which the tolls are 
normally paid. The Banque de la Société General de 
Belgique has been appointed agent of the United Nations 
for collection of the surcharge, with ‘sub-agents in Alex- 
andria, Cairo, New York, Geneva, London, Paris and Rome. 
It is hoped by this means that the cost of clearing the Suez 
Canal will be recovered by the United Nations in about 
three years. The British Government has announced that 
it will reimburse British shipowners for the amount of this 
surcharge they are called upon to pay, provided that other 
Governments do the same in respect of their nationals ; 
but the position of owners of ships flying the flags 
of such countries as Liberia and Panama may be open to 
question. 







THE GOURLEY DECISION 


Damages and Tax 


IFTEEN members of the Law Reform Committee find 
their views so evenly divided that they are unable 
to recommend any changes in the law whereby the liability 
to tax of a person entitled to damages has to be taken into 
account in assessing the amount. The committee was 
invited by the Lord Chancellor to consider this subject 
following the decision of the House of Lords in British 
Transport Commission v. Gourley. This decision reversed 
previous practice and reduced the damages of {£37,720 
awarded to Mr Gourley to £6,695 to take account of the 
income tax and surtax he would have had to pay on his 
earnings if he had not been injured. The same principle of 
reduction has already been extended to cases of wrongful 
dismissal and of loss of profits through the exercise of 
statutory powers. 

Three members of the committee think the law is 
unsatisfactory. They hold that damages are awarded not 
for loss of earnings but for loss of earning capacity, which 
is a loss of natural capital equipment ; tax is not a charge 
of income, but an appropriation out of it and a plaintiff 
should not be deprived of his right to deal with a gross 
sum as he pleases, for example, by making covenants or 
paying pension premiums; the present law is contrary 
to public policy in that it is now frequently more profitable 
to pay damages for the breach of a contract of service than 
to perform the contract. 

Three other members form a second school of thought. 
They would restore the old law by which damages were 
paid gross but would make the damages taxable in the 
plaintiff's hands. They contend that he would then be in 
the same position as if his earnings had not been cut off ; 
the defendant would have to pay the damage actually 
caused and not get off with a sum discounted for tax ; 
and the Crown would collect the same amount of tax as if 
there had been no injury or breach of contract. 

The remaining members of the Committee do not think 
any change in the law is called for. They hold that 
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damages are intended to compensate the injured party for 
a loss actually suffered and no more and they think it would 
be unrealistic to ignore the tax he would have had to pay. 
The offending party may get off with much lighter damages 
if the plaintiff is liable to a high rate of tax but they urge 
that the principle of damages is to compensate the plaintiff, 
not to punish the defendant. 

The practical difficulties of estimating future tax 
liabilities are very great and the report places much 
emphasis on comments in the House of Lords that a broad 
estimate should be sufficient. With respect, this seems 
to leave the matter too open. If a taxation adjustment has 
to be made (in the Gourley case, it absorbed more than 
five-sixths of the total compensation) should it not be made 
by the assessment of the gross sum under the tax law, and 
by the Revenue authorities ? Logic seems to be on the 
side of the second school of thought and even the 
majority who oppose it admit the possibility that a 
further review of the effects of the Gourley decision may be 
needed later. 


TURKEY DEVALUES 


A Rescue Operation 


EW countries have put off inevitable devaluation longer 
F or with greater damage to their economies than Turkey. 
For at least ten years the Turkish pound has been artificially 
valued at its parity of LT 2.80 to the dollar. Since 1953 
the effects of this over-valuation on the balance of payments 
have been partly but quite inadequately cushioned by a 
cumbrous system of differential surcharges on imports and 
subsidies on exports. An attempt is now being made, with 
the help of the IMF and the OEEC to introduce order into 
Turkish exchange arrangements and to repair some of the 
damage to the Turkish reserve of foreign currencies. Out- 
right devaluation is still not openly accepted, and for the 
shop window only the parity of LT 2.80 to the dollar 
remains. In paying for imports, however, a uniform rate 
has been fixed at LT 9 to the dollar from the beginning of 
this week. The foreign currency resulting from Turkish 
exports meanwhile is being bought at three different rates— 
LT 4.90 to the dollar for such commodities as tobacco, 
chrome and copper, LT §.60 for less essential goods such as 
grapes, nuts and figs, and LT 9 for all other commodities. 
The rate of LT 9 will also be applied to all invisible trans- 
actions and capital transfers. 

The hard-pressed reserves are being buttressed by inter- 
national assistance of $359 million, of which $234 million is 
being provided by the United States Government, $25 
million by the IMF, and $100 million by EPU. The United 
Kingdom makes a contribution of $10 million towards the 
last item. Help from OEEC countries is also being provided 
by a six months’ moratorium on bilateral debts while new 
schedules of repayments are being worked out. 

The outcome of this rescue operation depends above all 
on the success with which the Turkish Government’s own 
anti-inflationary programme is carried through. On paper 
it looks impressive. Measures have been introduced to 
balance the budget, eliminate deficits on state enterprises, 
restrict credit expansion and hold back capital invest- 
ment to really worthwhile projects. It remains to be 
seen how far reality will measure up to these admirable 
intentions. 


482 
TIN 


Russian Diplomacy 


MEMBER of the Russian Trade Delegation has announced 
that the Soviet government has offered to become an 
“ observer member ” of the International Tin Council. The 
Soviet Embassy in London, he said, had written to the ITC 
at about the time of its last meeting towards the end of 
July making the offer. The advantages of having 
Russia as a full member of the tin scheme are 
obvious. Mr Clifford Waite stated them forcefully when 
he told shareholders of Consolidated Tin Smelters that the 
producer members—mostly under-developed countries— 
were making great sacrifices to maintain the floor price of 
£730 a ton, while Russia and China were able to sell as 
much as they wished at that price. 

Whether to grasp the half-clenched fist now extended by 
Russia must however pose for the members of the tin 
council a more difficult problem. Unless it is a first 
step leading to full co-operation observer membership by 
Russia has no great advantage. The benefactors would be 
the Russians, obtaining advance information not generally 
available to the trade and still able to use the tin restriction 
scheme as an umbrella under the protection of which an 
unlimited quantity of tin could be sold at the floor price. 


MOTORS 


Now Comes Chrysler 


HRYSLER’S purchase of the American Ford Company’s 
a I5 per cent interest in Simca, for a price that has not 
been disclosed, means that all the big three American 
automobile makers, as well as two of the. smaller firms, now 
have some kind of stake in the production of small or 
“ Buropean-type ” cars. General Motors’ dealers in the 
United States have been marketing the models of its two 
European subsidiaries, Vauxhall and Opel. Ford still retains 
its two larger and much more prosperous plants at Dagen- 
ham and Cologne, which similarly ship vehicles to the 
parent’s distributors. American Motors markets its 
own very successful Rambler—which, in May, reached 


CAR OUTPUT 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
DER. kok dice amen wedeneaw 89,300 141,900 160,800 151,400 
NE: ccccnncvewenaane 73,600 92,100 112,200 126,900 
NE. cccicavassceuace ss 13,600 19,300 25,700 38,000 
RENE ciccanwawuekuees 52,400 90,100 72,500 79,800 
DIE 156.6605 .06 450000 80,000 85,100 57,000 54,000 
DENS” ccceesoouskates cs 80,000 96,700 75,000 88,500 


* Estimates for Hillman and Humber models only. 


seventh place in the list of new car registrations in that 
country—as well as the Nash Metropolitan that BMC makes 
for it here at Birmingham. And Studebaker-Packard, which 
is hoping to-restore its fortunes by dropping the expensive 
Packard line next year for a new and smaller Studebaker, 
secured an interest in the DKW range of small German cars 
a few months ago when Daimler-Benz, whose American dis- 
tributing rights it now holds, took over Auto-Union. 
Chrysler are known to have spent some time scrutinising 
the possible field. But the list of candidates could not have 
been long. BMC, Fiat, or Citroen would have been too 
large organisations for Chrysler, whose American standing 
has weakened considerably in the last few years, to have 
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thought seriously about. Volkswagen and Renault are state 
owned and the latter would be most unreceptive to a foreign 
bid. So about six possibles were left, none exactly inspiring 
—or inspired—and most lately carrying a full meed of 
trouble. Neither Peugeot or Panhard in France, smaller and 
more unimpressive than Simca, have been selling more than 
an occasional handful of cars in the United States. Borgward 
is an odd group of three virtually autonomous companies, 
though in the last two years the group’s American sales 
have leapt from nothing to over 4,000. In Britain, the 
Massey-Ferguson association must have put Standard, which 
sold about 6,500 models in the United States last year, low 
down on the list of possibilities ; and the Rootes Group has, 
perhaps, too many models for its relatively low production 
to have been an attractive proposition, even though it has 
the biggest American sale of the six with 12,000 in 1957. 

Since December, 1954, when Ford merged its somewhat 
unsuccessful French subsidiary with Simca, that company 
has been operating two plants. Unlike other French car 
firms, its production dropped last year: though Chrysler 
agents handling its American distribution trebled its sales 
to nearly 6,000. For Ford the sale was probably very 
welcome since it clearly decided some time ago to con- 
centrate its efforts on Cologne, which will be inside the 
common market, and Dagenham. But Chrysler no doubt 
thought that this was the best readily available way of 
getting a closer interest in the small car business ; and with 
foreign car sales in the United States already well set to 
double last year’s total to 6-7 per cent of the total market, 
and with more substantial rumours of General Motors and 
Ford actually setting about tooling up for the manufacture 
of a small car, it may have felt that time was beginning to 
press. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The new 32,500 deadweight ton oil tanker, Varicella, 
launched a week ago for Shell Tankers at the Swan, Hunter 
yard at Wallsend, took only seven month to build from the 
laying of its keel. The builders say pre-fabrication played a 
major role in this performance, which was a good deal faster 
than anything Swan, Hunter and probably any other British 
yard has previously achieved. 


* * * 


International Nickel’s second quarter earnings were 63 
cents a share, against $1.51 for the second quarter of 1957. 
Net earnings for the six months to June, after charges, 
depreciation and taxes, were $21,401,000 against 
$45,601,000 and deliveries of nickel were 35 per cent lower. 
A third cut in output this year reduces the annual rate of 
production to 200 million lbs. each of nickel and coppet 
from mid-July. the shares fell $4 to $1483 (London terms) 
on the announcement. 


* * ® 


Schweppes’ home sales increased by 20 per cent for the 
first five months of the year, but bad weather in June 
reduced the increase to 13 per cent for the first half of 
the year. The directors have declared an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent but add a warning that it may not be possible 
to equal the exceptionally high profits shown in 1957. 
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TRIPLEX HOLDINGS 


LTHOUGH shareholders were warned 
A in February that the gross profit of 
£663,988 earned in the first half of the 
financial year did not imply that earnings 
of the Triplex group in the full year to 
June 30th would top £1.3 million, that 
figure was surpassed. The gross profit 
is £1,400,672, more than one and a half 
times the comparable figure of £911,062 
for 1956-57. Revival in the motor 
industry first made itself felt in April 
last year: it put the safety glass 
departments of Triplex on overtime for 
the first six months of the financial year, 
and evidently it has kept up this pace. 

From such good profits, shareholders 
expect something extra, and this has 
been arranged by repeating a 20 per cent 
payment for 1957-58 and paying a special 
interim for 1958-59 of 73 per cent at the 
same time. The Ios. units at 42s. 3d. 
give a return of 6} per cent on the basis 
of a 274 per cent payment. The net 
profit jumped from £311,788 to 
£466,557, from which the 20 per cent 
dividend absorbs £116,488. The sub- 
sidiaries retain £190,046 and the parent 
£151,676. Evidently the special payment 
(declared in this form to avoid profits 
tax) is well provided for. How long 
Triplex will maintain such a high rate 
of output must depend on the continued 
success of the motor industry. 


NCHANGA 


— Consolidated Copper Mines 
now has the distinction, as Mr 
Harry Oppenheimer points out in his 
address, of being the largest copper pro- 
ducer in the British Commonwealth. It 
also has the distinction, important just 
now, of being one of the Common- 
wealth’s lowest cost producers. For the 
company’s latest year (ended March 
31st) the average price on the London 
Metal exchange was £198 and the com- 
pany’s sales come out near that average. 
Cost of production per ton seems to 
have been under £150—a figure which 
should not be used save in the roughest 
comparison with other mines since the 
two groups in Rhodesia account differ- 
ently. 

The profit before tax of £6.8 million 
(against £15.2 million) and the net profit 
of £4.4 million (against £9.5 million) are 
both inevitably much reduced but the 
total dividend for the year of Ios. per 
Share after Rhodesian tax (50 per cent), 
against 20s. (100 per cent) is reasonably 
covered. Owing to the special arrange- 
ment within the Rhodesian Anglo Ameri- 
can group, whereby Bancroft has closed 
while Rhokana and Nchanga are to step 
up production, output this year should 
rise, the benefit to Nchanga being offset 
by its share of the service of Bancroft’s 
loan capital, which Rhokana and 
Nchanga are going to bear. 

Mr Oppenheimer believes that the 
recent low prices of copper will not per- 
Sist in the long run. He believes also 
that the cuts made by producers in many 
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parts of the world have already been 
sufficient to redress the balance between 
supply and demand. The board of 
Nchanga is pursuing an equalising policy 
on capital charges to the extent that the 
company spent last year £3 million on 
development but only charged {1 
million against revenue, so as to mini- 
mise fluctuations in dividend. 

If Mr Oppenheimer’s view of copper is 
right, and the market is behaving as if he 
were, holders of Nchanga’s £1 ordinary 
units standing at {£11 should come to 
no harm. But in that event the more 
marginal mines (for example Bancroft, 
whose §s. shares pay nothing and stand 
at 20s. 3d.) would be a still better 
prospect. 


CONSOLIDATED TIN SMELTERS 


HE tin sme]ters of the world form a 

select band of about half a dozen. 
The only one of them that the investing 
public knows is the empire of the Patino 
family—Consolidated Tin Smelters— 
whose £1 Ordinary shares at 24s. 43d. 
could be said to yield a shade over 
14 per cent—if only it could be assumed 
that the 174 per cent payment will be 
maintained. Unfortunately, no such 
assumption can be made. The chair- 
man, Mr Clifford Waite, makes it clear 
that “profits are bound to be severely 
curtailed. ... It may not be possible 
for us to maintain the same rate of divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock next year.” 

The policy of the group is to live by 
smelting tin—not by dealing in it. The 
company’s interest, therefore, is in the 
volume of concentrates passing through 
its smelters at Liverpool and at Penang 
—not in the price of tin. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet shows valued stocks 
of £4; million (against £4.1 million) 
while a footnote also shows the un- 
assayed and unpriced stocks worth about 
£2.8 million (against £4.6 million). 
Neither is a risk item from the com- 
pany’s angle, the necessary forward sales 
having been made, but the reduction in 
the holding of unassayed stock—the new 
ore flowing in—is striking testimony to 
the way in which restriction has been 
emptying the pipe line. The still high 
holding of valued stock may underline 
how slow that process of emptying at 
first was and explain the small effect up 
to March 31st of this restriction on the 
profit figure. 

Trading profits were down only from 
£1,465,046 to £1,377,427 and consoli- 
dated net profit only from £577,632 to 
£531,219. The ordinary and preference 
dividends together costing £251,790 
were again handsomely covered. Mr 
Waite, despite his obvious interest in 
maintaining volume generously, gives 
high praise to the restricting countries— 
undeveloped countries largely—for the 
smooth working of the _ restriction 
scheme. Unless there is further reces- 
sion in America he believes that enough 
has been done to assure rising prices for 
tin in the next few months. With some 
associates Consolidated Tin Smelters 
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agreed to finance Bolivia’s contribution 
to the buffer stock. The loan for that 
purpose reached a maximum of {£3} 
million but is being regularly repaid. 


REARDON SMITH 


OR the first half of the financial year 

to March 31st, Reardon Smith was 
able to ride out the storm in tramp 
freight rates on the back of charters 
made in the prosperous year 1956-57. 
But no seasonal improvement came to 
the rescue last autumn, and it became 
difficult to operate even good modern 
vessels at a profit. The company’s 
building programme has therefore had 
to be revised; of the eight berths 
reserved, two were released last Septem- 
ber; two vessels to be delivered in 
1950-60 will be larger than originally 
scheduled ; options on the remaining 
four berths will be taken up only when 
trading prospects have improved suffi- 
ciently. 

This is a severe cut in orders for the 
builders, William Doxford, and it adds 
to the relatively short but growing list 
of cancellations in British yards. In 
addition Reardon Smith has laid up two 
of its oldest vessels. The working profit 
tumbled from £2,895,995 to £891,866 in 
the year ended March 31st, but com- 
parison is running against a year made 
particularly favourable for tramps by the 
closing of the Suez Canal. The tax 
charge fell from £1,366,342 to £381,386 
and depreciation was £110,872 lighter at 
£276,532. A dividend of § per cent has 
been paid for the year, which, allowing 
for the one for one scrip issue in non- 
voting “A” shares compares with a pay- 
ment of 12} per cent for the previous 
year. A distribution from capital profits 
of 2} per cent has also been paid, effec- 
tively half of the previous rate. The 
smaller ordinary dividend absorbs 
£117,453 from net profit while £351,649 
has been retained. The chairman, Mr 
Douglas Smith, finds that the outlook 
“gives no cause for encouragement.” 
The tos. ordinary units lost 6d. to 
13s. 6d. on his statement and now give 
a gross yield of 6.9 per cent on the com- 
bined dividend and capital distribution. 


PYE AND THORN 


P=: When Pye launched its £2} 
million debenture towards the end 


of its financial year to last March 
the prospectus held out no _ better 
prospect than that profits before 


tax would be reduced by up to 
one-sixth in that year. The preliminary 
statement, however, now shows that 
group profits before tax were reduced 
by only £20,068 to £1,660,592. But a 
breach occurs farther down the line ; the 
net profit available to Pye has fallen from 
£685,072 to £590,064. The tax charge 
declined by £12,827 to £929,000 but 
minority interests have obviously ex- 
panded with the consolidation of more 
subsidiaries into the group accounts, and 
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with profits no longer so buoyant, the 
cover for the dividend on the deferred 
stock has been whittled down. 

A 123 per cent dividend for the year 
on the deferred stock has been repeated 
for the fourth consecutive year, but it 
is now far from being covered five times 
as it was in the exceptionally favourable 
year of 1954-55. The yield on the §s. “A” 
deferred units is slender ; at 11s. 9d.xd 
they yield 5.3 per cent. The justifica- 
tion for this modest yield is the wide 
spread of the group throughout the 
electronics industry, including a dash of 
the once popular atomic energy and of 
the currently fashionable commercial 
television through its holding in Asso- 
ciated Television, as well as an interest 
ia British Relay Wireless. Radio and 
television manufacturing is highly com- 
petitive and to cover the cost of increased 
borrowing and still show little change in 
profits is creditable. 


Thorn. During the same period Thorn 
Electrical Industries improved its gross 
profit from £2,121,249 to £2,343,238. 
The steady progress of this group owes 
much to rationalisation and judicious 
amalgamation. The arrangement with 
EMI by which Thorn _ controls 
HMV and Marconiphone has made the 
group a heavyweight in the radio and 
television receiver industry. The divi- 
dend is left unchanged at 17} per cent to 
which figure it was raised last year, so 
that the 5s. ordinary units yield 4 per 
cent at the current price of 22s. The net 
profit, owing to increased charges for 
depreciation and tax, is only £46,778 
higher at £681,832. 


CENTRAL MINING 


= Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation sold its biggest invest- 
ment—the shareholding in Trinidad Oil 
Company—for 80s. 3d. a share it realised 
a surplus of £8.3 million and money 
became available for infusing new life 
into this staid mining finance house. The 
reorganisation of last year—the formation 
of Central Mining Finance as_ the 
operating company in South Africa, the 
conversion of Central Mining in this 
country into a pure holding company, 
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the closer association with Rand Mines 
on the operating side and the advent of 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer of Anglo 
American and Mr Gordon Richdale of 
the American Englehard Industries to 
the board were the visible signs of the 
blood transfusion that was taking place. 

The only doubt was the amount of 
blood that could be transfused and that 
depended on how much the tax man 
would first draw off. A dealing company, 
which Central Mining was until last 
year, would on the face of it be liable 
to tax of perhaps £4 million out of its 
capital profit of over £8 million. Lord 
Baillieu, the chairman, clearly thought 
that in the capital reorganisation of last 
summer he had disposed not of the whole 
of that liability but of a fair slice of it. 
The transaction, he then said, “ has been 
arranged on terms which have the effect 
of using the capital surplus arising from 
the Trinidad deal as a reserve against 
the remaining portfolio, and from the 
standpoint of taxation will mitigate, 
though not eliminate, the liability.” 

At last week’s meeting unfortunately 
he could not confirm that view: “The 
Inland Revenue are still considering our 
computations in respect of the period 
ended March 31, 1957.” He used the 
occasion to argue forcefully the dis- 
advantage under which he finds a 
London registered mining finance house 
labouring compared with its South 
African registered counterpart. 

In spite of that disadvantage Central 
Mining seems to have invested nearly 
£5 million over a wide field since the 
Trinidad transaction. Last May the 
chairman reported an investment of 
£14 million in North American oil and 
of £800,000 in South African, North 
American and British industrials. He 
now reports further investments of 
£13 million in South Africa, £250,000 in 
Rhodesia, £200,000 in North America 
and £400,000 in the United Kingdom. 
But naturally shareholders, their {£1 
shares now standing at 64s. 9d., against 
last year’s peak of 75s. 9d. and yielding 
6.2 per cent on the 20 per cent dividend, 
would like to know how much of their 
£8.3 million the tax collector is going to 
leave them. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: July 16 Aug. 6 Aug, 2% 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 5 Aug. 19 Sept. 2 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 12 Aug. 26 Sept. 9 


OVERNMENT stocks rose strongly 
under the influence of the satis- 
factory gold and dollar figures and the 
sharp reduction in the Treasury bill rate. 
Short-dated stocks advanced to their 
best levels this year, 2} per cent Fund- 
ing 1956-61 gaining } to 9533. A rise of 
{é to 103% was made by 54 per cent 
Exchequer 1966, and the possibility of a 
further cut in Bank rate caused a rise 
in irredeemables, which were about half 
a point higher, and in the long-dated 
stocks, among which 3} per cent Fund- 
ing 1999-2004 rose Ii's to 7218. High 
coupon Dominion and corporation loans 
were well supported. 

The steady rise in industrial shares 
continued up to Wednesday’s close, 
lifting The Economist indicator 4.4 to 
a new peak of 199.6 for the year, but the 
latest production figures caused a 
slackening on Thursday. Bank shares 
made further gains, Barclays rising 2s. 
to 47s. 9d., National Provincial 2s. 6d. 
to 69s. 3d., and Midland 1s. 9d. to 66s. 
Hire purchase stocks were unsettled, 
Mercantile Credit falling 1s. on balance 
to 19s., but United Dominions Trust 
recovered to 105s. xd. British Alumi- 
nium rose §s. 3d. to §3s. and Aluminium 
Limited $6 to $59 (London terms) on 
the firmer metal price. Motor shares 
strengthened, BMC rising 54d. to 9s. 
and component manufacturers shared in 
the rise. Cinema and shipping stocks 
gained support and textiles showed good 
rises, Horrockses Crewdson improving 
2s. 73d. to 35s. and Calico Printers 4s. 
to 44s. 

Oil stocks advanced strongly, BP 
jumped §s. 6d. to 104s. 3d. and Shell 5s. 
to 144s. 43d. Copper mines showed a 
burst of strength, Rhodesian Anglo- 
American advancing §s. 73d. to 76s. 3d. 
and Bancroft 2s. 1o}d. to 20s. 3d., but 
falls occurred on Thursday after the 
announcement that the American 
Customs Smelters had cut US price 
from 27 cents to 26} cents per lb. 
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124c| 124c.Leyland Motors....£1 / Can. Pacific .. ? 282 [Int. Bus. M...370 (368 U.S. Steel. 71 
5 a) 15 bd Rolls-Royce...... cn {9 | hrysler Cpn.. 525 jInt’l. Nickel..| 82% | 82! West’house E. 613 
8c 8 cStandard Motor...5/-| 17/6 b ‘crown Zeller. . ¢ | 50% [Int’l. Paper .. 104} 1035 /Woolworth... 4 


‘ oft dividend. t Tax tree. t Assumed average life approx. 94 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. (a) Interim dividend. 
r inal dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (2) Capital distribution of Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 13%. 
M) On 12%, (4) On 15%. (7) On 8%. (}) To latest date. 
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July | Aug. July | Aug. July 
30 6 30 30 
80? |DuPontdeNm. 193} N.Y. Central .| 18} 

31 |Ford Motors.. 43} Sears Roebuc k 30} 

44} jGen. Elect.... 633 81} 
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, BrITIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... This week Western Europe : 
dt I S I C . Production and Consumption July 26th Production and Trade...... Aug. 2ng 
a DAMIR 55 55c5csssiciccsccsses July 12th British Commonwealth ...... July 12th 
External Trade................6 Aug. 2nd Western Europe: ; 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply July 264 
pa cia ana DNDN RRO RMR — Industrial Profits ............... July 19th CON BOMBEE ccc cc cccciensscse This wee 





Prices and Wages 















1955 | 1956 


\ 


1958 (°) 
July 15 | July 22 | July 29 | 













mid-June Aug. 5 





WORLD PRICES 
































SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952—10 127-7 


UK WAGES 


| 
157-0 | 112-7 134-3 116-6 | 109-9 63-3 62 7 64-6 66:5 





Commodity Price Indicator : 
Pe ANS 5 cake secdceeneeeansse eos [19521 93 91 94 85 86 85 86 
EDOU) Scbpsekinsseeenbuanvawsse af i 92-0 90-8 98-8 93-8 92-0 91-7 92-9 
FREE i indese sda keonases en tees2et a 83-2 81-5 95-9 17-7 80-3 79-2 79-9 
DSS ppcoatebitbawescchuwwsbaliess | = 30°" 95-6 ao°8 69-8 70-8 | 70-9} 1-4 
Other items .......... yicheibaals va ‘ _106-9| 96-1] 99-2 99-0} 100-0; 98-4) 994 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
BRITISH WHOLESALE - 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | Apr. | May | June | Mar. | Apr. | May June 
Materials used in : June 30, | | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). |1949= 10 152-4 156:2 | 154-7 160-4 159-6 155-8 138-7 138-0 137-1 | = 137-7 
Mechanical engineering at ae r 168-1 177°3 | 183-9 181-2 180-5 181-4 185-2 184-8 184-6 185-4 
Electrical machinery a Es | - 185-7 190-0 | 181-7 182-8 181-5 180-6 176-8 176-3 176-3 117-4 
Building and civil engineering...... i ‘ 137-3 142°4; 146-9 146-7 145-9 145-6 146-6 146-1 146-1 146-0 
House building ....... Tet ae le ss 137-1 142:3| 146-4 146-5 145-6 145-5 145-4 144-7 144-7 144-7 
Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). ° = 129-6 135:6; 139-9 138-8 138-9 139-7 141-2 141-1 141-0 141-0 
Food manufacturing .......ccccoee > 143-9 148-1} 156-2 159-9 158-7 157-2 153-8 154-1 154-4 154-4 
Commodities : | 
tine NEW isd Suan widdbiadkasass on 149-7 154-0 146-2 156-5 154-1 143-6 124-2 122-8 120-2 120-2 
ie ABW oo occu suseeoacweawe = 142-0 145-3 | 161-3 173-5 178-0 170-6 122-4 118-3 | 117-8 119:1 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future > 329-9 284-2 | 260-8 271-0 264-7 268-0 228-2 230-6 214-7 221:7 
Softwood, imported .....sceseceees ca 154-9 155-9 156-1 156-0 155-9 155-9 151-9 150-2 149-3 149-1 
Copper, ex-warehouse ...sccocceres ” 295-7 | 280-5 | 189-0 207-2 204-7 197-1 145-9 150-6 153-4} 167-0 
UK RETAIL PRICES | Jan. 17, 
AE MIS) Scciwsndewese eee euss . |1956=1 102-0 105-8 104-5 104-6 105-7 108-4 109-6; 109-2; 110-2 
I oe ha ee ee oe : 102-2; 104-9 102-7 103-9 103-9 105-7 108-7 | 108-5; 1109 
| 
| } 
RR TONS ficeudncdsndescaseckeeus '1938=100" 242 254 263 260 260 263 270 273 | 272 | 274 
ah in nisl ca bos demitncesigalodeadcent a 257 269 276 270 273 281 278 286 | 285 | 292 
PNA ccs necnwassekeaseewnnn ~ 138 145 155 154 154 155 167 170 | 171 172 
INO: cic cui sneGaecewesnsens | ge 256 263 267 266 266 266 270 270 269 269 
Piel an PRE). 9s:0'snoeso0nsewess - 228 251 268 264 252 255 287 287 273 214 
— durable goods .......... ue 288 308 308 307 307 307 310 309 306 506 
INGNK  <<scnsbnsdeenseseaseénee een | - 260 264 272 271 271 271 276 276 276 276 
PROD: ccnceGn spss eee e eens oe om 389 411 | 421 418 418 418 428 428 428 428 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending) ........... soos [1938=1 39 38 | 37 37 37 37 36 35 35 5 
UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices : | 
BU MUNRS i cteebcb one seubibaecuaen )1954=1 103 105 107 111 110 109 98 99 98 99 
Food, drink and tobacco.......... | a 101 101 | 101 103 104 105 94 96 97 99 
TIRGIC REAUIEEONS cian ccchnevesens eas ES 104 106 110 113 112 lll 99 | 99 96 95 
Export prices : 
FAN SUCMIS:-scckasenaces inesaeoanaae = 102 | 106 | 111 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 
AS mmanniRCttes 6.000 Sececicek sess . a 102 106 | 109 108 108 109 111 111 lll lil 
DE cketiitncmascvveshinetece i i. 104 112 | 115 115 115 115 118 | 120 119 119 
Engineering products..........ee8+ a 103 107 112 109 110 110 114 114 114 15 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ....... ~ 100 99 101 101 101 101 103 102 103 105 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices... os 101 99 96 101 100 99 89 90 89 9 





Weekly wage rates : Jan. 31, 

BR Ree): os sicecewes caseteenee IOUS = se 104-7 110-0 108-1 110-6 110-7 112-7 112-7 112-9 113-4 

WN 2: so cekcawhakeeue betas seoieu | os eae 104-8 110-0 108-0 110-6 110-8 112-5 112-6 112-7 113:3 

OMEN sc danenad ccinceanseenuee . 7 : 104-2 109-7 107-9 109-9 110-0 112-7 112-8 113-1 113:5 

ep 

PAE GR GEES: cis niuesacacewnweweds '1939— 10 252 272 286 281 287 288 293 293 293 | 295 
Weekly earnings: (*) | 

NEES 3c i0ucncsusiucdsakesws P a. 187 2 200 8| 212 5] 208 7 

BPR oc cscecaneacsandiee ene cesdca'es i sy 222 ii 237 11 251 7 241 6 

Women ...... caciehneka sae seneae.t 0” 115 5 123. 2 129 6 125 10 

{ Ck; 

Pe ENS acs seneatiaewss cove 11938=10 351 377 399 384 

DD s6.s ccsecbasahesseurenaaeeased | - 323 345 365 350 

Wi ca eoserne ee abeene 355 379 398 387 











(‘) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (?) The aerken Salen of rere prices has been linked back to 1988 
with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion to b ass 
June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Revised figure for food 
June 3rd was 94-2. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annul rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Average weekly 







Stock 























Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices alias earnings in 
| prices manufacturing 
All ‘a oy Ap [ | Terms | Com- At At 
com- Farm eee Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export | of posite current ; 1957 
modities products | items | | trade index prices | prices 
ie 1947-49— 100 1948 = 100 1939— 100 $ 
—— =r =~ ed ae” Ee ee | = | - ini a ae > : 
DM iis sic sind owteneeee bees 50-1 36-5 59-4 | 47-1 52-5 | 76-1 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 48 - 30 
NL: scnaleicek enue 114-3 | 88-4; 116-2; 111-7 105-5; 121-7 123 107 115 345-0 79-99 82-72 
TR isan scnnsanetanweens 117-6 90:9} 120-2 | 115-4 | 106-9} 125-6 124 111 112 331-4 82-39 82-39 
. | ! 
SCE POWTUAry .c0s vae.c'es 119-0 96-1; 122-5} 118-7; 106-8! 127-3 120 lll 108 304-0 80-64 79-14 
WOON cadscgivareseas 119-7 100-5 | 123-3 120-8 | 106-8; 127-5 ro 111 oe 310-8 81-45 79-39 
: IR: .6ckO weratcnes eae 119-3 97-7} 123-5 | 121-6 106-7 127-7 ” an 311-9 80-81 78-69 
BEY <ctenccineewmaua 119-5 98:5 | 123-6) 121-6 | 106-7 127-8 322-9 81-83 79-60 
EN cnn ebnwenires’ 119-1 95°6 | 123-7 | 121-6, 106-7! 127-8 330-6 | 83-10 ~ 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 












Gross | Manufacturing production 











Building Civilian employment! 
national eo - : 
product 7} . Total | Durable goods Non-durable goods New aoe Unem- 
industrial! ae , structions) = oa) Total loved 
Seasonally pro- | \Chemicalsseasonally] , aoe ou - / of 
adjusted duction | ] Vehicles, Tet: Textiles, and adjusted ae tee he i o 
annual Total Metals | ete. Total clothing |petroleum} annual sorce an — 
rate a _F. ___| products rates seeannale 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 
pened a — 3 canst : 
MOP isccrctsccceceeeveses 91-1 58 | 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 
Mike vss sh ueeReeus sha 419-2 143 | 159 138 | 199 129 108 | 167 46-3 67,530 64,708 | 4-2 
Ri céissvsawnerwenaw aes 440-3 143 | 160 | 131 | 213 | 130 | 105 172 48-5 67,946 65,011 | 4-3 
| j | 
Oe POMURES =o vcrccass cus re 425-85 130 | 137 | 95 | 185 | 125 | 97 164 48-9 67,160 | 61,988 | 6-7 
i) AD v waite cadenaKes : 128 135 | 91 | 183 124 95 163 48-6 67,510 62,311 | 7-0 
aE ac Wh ewmearesw sate 126 131 | 86 178 125 | 98 | 164 47-5 68,027 62,907 | 7-5 
a OD au armiar sk eeaseace ee 428-0 128 | 134 | 91 181 | 126 99 | 165 47-1 68,965 64,061 | 7:2 
130 | 138 99 | 184 | 127 | 100 166 47-4 70,418 | 64,981 6-8 





























— | All business? Total retail? Imports for US consumption | a Volume of trade 
ee i To eae — - 
Annual | Sales | Stocks | Sales | Stocks | Total | Crude | Semi- | Total | Finished | Imports | Exports 
rates | materials imanuf’res.| goods 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million : 1948= 100 7 
i ! t _ ns | 
I 6s cantare Cd CIR gee a aaa 67-6 | 10-8 20-1 3:5 | 5-5 190 62 41 260 139 76 | 53 
Re arena a rr 269-4 54-8 89-1 15-8 | 23-9 1,043 257 250 | 1,578 | 921 143 | 141 
MD ec cdscd secre ecbecweineonts 284-4 | 56-3 90-7 16-7 24-5 1,077 266 243 1,719 982 147 | 149 
1958, January ........° aa 53:8 | 90-0 16-7 | 24-5 1,109 | 284 220 | 1,495 | 928 156 130 
pf BONGREY 6 oc icecseseen 286-2 | 52-1 89-3 | 16-1 24-3 956 | 218 203 | 1,334 | 837 134 116 
WE. o: caceaekeewes 51-3 88-5 16-1 24-1 1,073 | eas ‘inl 1,541 | 981 acs 134 
" We deter eewens 52-0 | 87-6 16-5 | 23-9 ade 1,516 | 957 ei 
” Pca een ces 288-0 52-3 | 87-0 16-6 23-9 1,623 1,017 
saree diaceie taoeaiee ee | sad 16-5 sia ads a | wid Sed | ia 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Personal income? 








Bond yields 


Consumer credit 


Banking statistics? | Budget expenditure* 























Labour | Farm Instal- Invest- : . Surplus 3-month Taxable Corporate 

Total fonnmee | teenie Total — anedin Loans Total | or Treasury Govt. Aaa 

| | | deficit bills bonds® bonds 

$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; az i / 

adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
Pectin ci inland a nleaiidbitataiindaaitanniigt wince . Ee eee aaa — amas = mea ie 
| | 

a Oh eseseececeseccoese 72-9; 46-6 4-3 7-22 | 4-50 23-4 17-2 90) — 3-9} 0-023; ... 3-01 
in S¥eswinae Heals See OeeaR 330-5; 235-2 11-6 42-10 31-83 714-8 90-3 66-5: + 1-6 2-658 3-08 3-36 
Pe atinkins cee Shanes 347-9 247-1 | 11-6 44-78 | 34°11 16-2 93-9 69-4; + 1-6 3-267 3°47 3°89 
1958, JaBNATY .. oc. cccecee 348-2 | 244-2 12-0 43-91 | 33-74 715-6 92-0 6-0; — 1-2 2-598 | 3-24 3-60 
” ee EV onstwasacasa 346-4 242-2 | 12-7 43-04 33-30 16-5 92-1 5-5 | + 0-8 1-562 | 3°28 | 5°59 
iy -~-Ee 347-1 241-5 | 13-0 42-56 32-98 18-4 93-0 5-7| + 3-8 1-354 3:25 3-63 
ong CT EDP 348-1 240-9 | 13-4 42-67 32-93 82-1 | 93-5 6-1| — 2-6 1-126 | 3°12 | 3-60 
i ORE 349-9 242-0 | 13-7 43-03 32-96 82-6 | 92-8 5-8; — 09 1-046 | 3:14 | 3:57 
ROO. ccccsenachinns 351-8 244-2 | 13-7 43-12 33-05 a “a 6-6) + 4:2 0-881 3-20 | 3°57 


} | } 





Bc 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; 
cae (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (5) Figure for first quarter. 
le from 10 to 20 years. (?) Revised series from 1956 onwards. 


stocks are at end of 
(°) Bonds due or 
























EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 2, 1958, there was an 
“ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £10,336,000 compared with a deficit of 
£7,543,000 in the previous week and a_ surplus 
of £34,105,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure ‘“ below-line ” of 
£14,214,000 leaving a total deficit of £273,803,000 
compared with £276,480,000 in 1957-58. 












Week | Week 
















April 1, | April 1, 
Esti- 1957, 1958, |Ended| Ended 
£'000 mate, to to Aug. | Aug. 
Aug. 3, | Aug. 2, 3, 2, 
1958 | 1957 | 1958 


1957 













Ord. Revenue 












Income Tax ...... |2312,500] 435,626! 474,226] 32,830 38,485 
Surtax........... | 163,000} 30,000; 29,700{ 1,000 1,000 
Death Duties..... 163,500} 68,200} 63,200} 3,700 2,900 | 
Stamps .......... 56,250] 24,100! 19,000} 2,200 1,500) 
Profits Tax, EPT & 

Mines kekakhe 275,000} 68,900} 80,400] 7,100 7,300} 
Other Inland Rev. | { 

DOE: cs kusecee } 110 70 





46,830 51,185 | 





626,936 | 666,596 































Total Inland Rev.. |2970,250 





408,608 | 434,102 
295,149| 287,463 





CE Si ccaeas 1256,940 


17,768 22,094 
ND cc cssisenes | 932,310 


50,529 37,799 








Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


TT Treasury bill rate at last Friday’s 
tender dropped by nearly 3s. per 
cent, to £4 os. 2.49d. per cent—a little 
below the rate on the eve of the upheaval 
in Iraq. Thus the rate was almost a 
full point below Bank rate. The discount 
houses last week raised their common bid 
by 9d., to £98 19s. 11d. per cent ; together 
with the increase of 6d. at the previous 
tender, this exactly offset the sharp reduc- 
tion a fortnight before. Despite last week’s 
bold increase, the proportionate allotment 
at the common bid rose only from 36 to 
39 per cent, largely because total applica- 
tions, for the unchanged allotment. of 
£240 million, rose from their near record 
figure of £449.8 million to a new high 
point of £468.9 million. 

In the money market, credit has been 
generally short in the week to Wednesday, 
and on Friday before the week-end very 
small penal loans were taken at Bank rate. 
Saturday’s turnover was unusually large, 








703,751 | 721,565} 68,297 59,893 





































‘seu 18,491| 16,688] 4,211 
PO (Net Receipts). 2,000 ae — ais sa 
Broadcast Licences| 34,000 6,900; 7,600] 1,300 1,600 
Sundry Loans .... 30,000} 12,404 11,375]... om 
Miscellaneous..... 110,000} 62,697} 15,468 805 576 
(sevens 431,185 1439,292 1121443 113254 












Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest..... 


194,060} 194,570 
Payments to N. Ire- | 


19,059 19,380 





























land Exchequer. | 73,000} 21,104| 22,677] ... | ... 
Other Cons. Funds! 10,000] 4,221/ 3,896] 75, 457 
68,074 82,941 
encdeasl 7, 209 102778 
| 38, 9,181! 9,330! 130° 140 





| 


| 
“‘ Above-line” Surplus or — - + | + 
| tert 96,771 | 144,491] 34,105 10,336 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- 
179,709} 129,312 
276,480 273,803 





29,923) 14,214 


Total Surplus or Deficit * .... 4,182, 3,878 





Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 








22,248) 14,534 







Savings Certificates....... 600 
Defence Bonds........... 814 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 3,000} 1,941 






* Including a net expenditure of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £4 mn. in 1957 and a net receipt of £16 mn. in 1958 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 











: Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Advances 
c : Total 

Floating 


Debt 


Public | Bank of 
Depts. | England 





Date | 


| Tender Tap 





1957 
Aug. 3 | 3,020-0 










1958 
May 3) 3,140-0| 1,620-2] 217-9 1:5 | 4,979-6 
10 -0 | 1561-3] 215-3 2-3 4,928-9 
1552-8 | 234-9 | 0-3 4,958-0 
1510-3] 202-6 i 4,912-9 
1,460°6 | 226-5 4,927-0 
1,492-1] 211-5 4,963-6 
1,476-5] 213-1 4,979-6 
1484-3 | 220-5 ; 5,014-8 

a> SY 

233-0 ‘bs 5,086-4 
1,587°5 | 205-3 = 5,092-8 
1611-2} 197-9 5,089-1 
i ,260-0 | 1,615-1] 228-2 ; 5103-2 
» 26 3,260°0| 1647-4] 183-6 : 5,091-0 
Aug. 2 | 3,250-0| 1643-1] 192-0 5,085-1 





) 








but market supplies of funds were just 
adequate. After the holiday, conditions 
were at first difficult, and 3 per cent was 
paid for overnight money, but on Wednes- 
day credit became plentiful and rates on 
flexible money fell to 3 per cent. October 
maturities changed hands at 38 per cent 
and 333 per cent. 

The Treasury bill rate in the United 
States has risen this week from 0.98 per 
cent to 1.17 per cent. 

Sterling has been firm in the exchange 
markets this week, the official rate against 
the US dollar rising from $2.80} to $2.803. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from 5}% % Discount rates % 
SOEUR sssacccne 5 Bank bills: 60days. 444% 
‘ 3months 44-4% 
a 4months 44-44 
Discount houses .. 3* 6months 4§-4% 

Money Fine trade bills : 

Day-to-Day ...... 34-4 3months 5—5} 
Treas. bills 2months 4 4months 5—5} 

Smonths 44 6months 5}-6 


* At immediate notice. 


















' 
United States $...| 2-78-82 | 2-80}-2-80§ |2-80,4-2-80f,| 2-80}-2-808 | 2-804-2-808 2-804-2-8042 2-804-2°804 
Canadian $ ...... ~~ 2-694-2-69§ |2-69}4-2-694}| 2-69}-2-69% |2-6949-2-694} 2-704 -2- 70 fh 2:69-2:64 
French Fr........ '1167-18-1184-82] 1175-11754 | 11749-1175 | 11748-1174§ | 1174§-1174% | 11744-1174$ 11744-1174 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 f—-12- 33y]12-19§-12-19g'12-19}-12-20 12-19%-12- 20g) 12- 20-12-20} 12-204-12-20g 12-20-12-2it 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-00- 138-974- 138-974- 138-974- 138-97} - 138-97} 
141-05 139-05 139-023 139-024 139-025 139-024 139-02} 


Dutch Gld........ | 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
Portuguese Esc. .. 
Italian Lire ......| 
| Swedish Kr...... 


79- 90-81-10 
1736§-17623 
.| 14-37§-14-5 


80- 30-80-50 


Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 

























een NED Sc sick ceca Veksncen t-fc.pm | }-fc. pm h-fe.pm | #-%c. pm }t}-kc. pm t-te. pm 
CE Eo akkat i shewaasecageeeee §-4c. pm &-y;c. pm §-%;c. pm §-—%c. pm g-i,c. pm §- 4c. pu 
SONNET: dicks cesesidana ccamande 3-6 dis 3-5 dis 2-4 dis 2-4dis | 2-4dis 2-4 dis 
BOERS Kisncancaraiencageenee 2$-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm | 24-2c. pm | 2$-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 
BONER Os oc ksnccicnarssounsed yy pm-par yy pm-par ty pm-par we pm-par | yy pm-par | ¥ pmpH 

ONE s sd ceceancesaceeeue 1§—fc. pm l-éc.pm | 1-sc. pm l-tc.pm | Il-tc. pm | 1-4c Poa 
WA Bis onccccdossesscucen 14-Ipf. pm 1g-ipf. pm | 1{-Zpf. pm 1g-ipf. pm 13-{pf. pm | 14-Ip!. P 
RUMEN: ciccictccsenadnsecece 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-—par 1 pm-par lpm-par | _ lpmpw 
DENI: c5c88 Scecenaetascates 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm pe 
PINE ca. Niteasdseenenanheweee 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm 
POOTOIONE CEE: 5g isn'nvsucseesevecns 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-—par 16 pm-p* 

Gold Price at Fixing y 

| Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 250/34 250/44 | 250/3 | a |  250/2 250/2 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


10- 56-10-72 |10-564-10-568/10-564-10-56§ 10- 564—10- 563 10-564-10- 56% 10-564-10- 56g 10- 56-10-56 
11-67 4-11-84 #]11-678-11-67g/11-67}-11-68 |11-67}-11-68 11-684—-11-68% 11-68-11-68} 11-684-11 68 
| 80-25-80-40 | 80- 35-80-45 

17363-17374 | 17363-17374 
Of 114-418-14-416'14-414-14-419/14-41}-14-419 14-418-14-417 14-418-14-41} 4 
| Danish Kr........ | 19-19$-19-48} |19-32$-19- 32} 19-32}-19-33 19-32g-19- 334 19-32{-19- 33h 19-33}-19- 33} 19-33}-19'SH 
19-98{-19-994 19- 98-19-99 19-98{-19- 994 19-98{-19- 994 19-99}-19-99} 19-99}-19'94 


One Month Forward Rates 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 














Issue Department* : 
































Notes in circulation...... 2,055-2 
Notes in banking dept.... 20-2 
Govt. debt and securities* | 2,071-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 
Banking Department: 
Deposits : 
Public accounts...... oted 13-0 
ee, ee ones 195-0 
PR icisvcaraiewkowwe 73-5 
ME csncesdcvancceenuen 281-5 
Securities : 
COPMUMONE ook ccccccsccs 233-0 
Discounts and advances... 26-1 
CP scccccdiuanneseeeee 18-2 
WE suas ceccnmadebe ta 277-3 
Banking department reserve. 22-6 
°o 
/O 
SOO 56 scewaceduns 8-0 


—————— 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00), 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,150 million from £2,100 millica 
on July 23, 1958. 







TREASURY BILLS 







Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 



























Date of = 4 
Tender 
| . Average Allotted 
Ofiered APPlied | anotted| Rate of at Max 
| joe | Allotment Rate* 
1957 s. 4. %, 
Aug. 2| 230-0 | 387-7 | 220-0] 76 4-78 | 5 
1958 
May 2] 220-0 | 433-5 | 220-0] 101 1-93 | 4 
» 9! 250-0 | 447-6 | 250-0 | 103 10-81 | 2 
* 16 | 250-0 | 422-1 | 250-0 | 103 11-49 | 4 
” 23 | 260-0 | 412-2 | 260-0] 96 5-96 | él 
, 30 | 260-0 | 416-0 | 260-0] 96 3-84 | 49 
| 
June é| 270-0 | 445-4 | 270-0} 94 5-72 | 89 
» 13| 270-0 | 413-0 | 270-0] 90 1-77 | 6 
», 20| 260-0 | 414-1 | 260-0 | 85 9-63 | #2 
» 27 | 250-0 | 420-0 | 250-0 | 85 10-67 | % 
July 4 260-0 | 413-1 240-0 | 83 5-23 | 
» 11/| 240-0 | 452-8 | 240-0] 80 3-79 | 4 
” 18! 240-0 | 424-3 | 240-0] 8411-39 | 40 
, 25) 240-0 | 449-8 | 240-0] 83 2:26 | % 
Aug. 1) 240-0 | 468-9 | 240-0] 80 2-49 39 


ae 

* On August Ist tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. lid 
secured 39 per cent, higher tenders’ being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £250 mn. 











Market Rates: Spot 


August 1 August 2 | August 5 | August 6 










80-40 80-50- 80-40-80:5) 
17374-1138 
14-41}-14-41t 


80- 35-80-45 
17363-1737} 






17363-1737} 1737 —1137} 
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INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
EACH YEAR 












ED 
£14,553,000, 
2,100 millioa 
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UP TO £25 PER MONTH 
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Write for full particulars | ee Ree cnet 
ae as 
=| TEMPERANCE) = | 
Atel PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY "35 


:i Member of The Building Societies Association 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





U 
c 













8 Y Phone: REGent 7282 

31 4 Branches throughout the Country the internationally known holiday resort at 
cia the northern tip of beautiful Lake Maggiore. 
,i a A great attraction for all lovers of art and 
sla oe architecture is the famous Madonna del 
51 & Sasso, a 15th century pilgrimage church 
7 | % . with pictures by Ciseri and Bramantino. 
an The Locarno Branch of the Union Bank 
riz of Switzerland is fully equipped and ready 
te Jor yok to give visitors prompt and efficient service. 
798 19s. lit 2 


»tted in full 


an seeds ne. 


UNION BANK 






August 6 


















-80 -2:804 a . 
mig Established: 1897 OF SWITZERLAND 
11744-1174 
12- 20-12-20 Ee 
38-914, a THE SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
Tose | UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
80-40-80: | 
TST NIPPON KANGYO BANK HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
9-35-12 LTD | OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
» | Capital fully paid... iat Swiss F 100,000,00 
ee HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO a enn a 
ic. Pa iets campsite “ Swiss Frances 000, 
a 120 Branches throughout Japan | Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 
2h-2c. pi 
Lier, LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
g—ipl-t 
ae ; | Royal Exchange Avenue 
26 pm-t London, E.C.3 
16 pm-f Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
wan Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON | 





HA %\ ~ 
s CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
oad 
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OTTOMAN 
BANK 


(incorporated in Turkey with 
Limited Liability) 


PAID-UP CAPITAL—£5,000,000 






Now in— 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The Bank has pleasure in announcing the opening, as from 
4th August, of a new branch office in 


SALISBURY 


It has recently established offices in : 
NAIROBI & MOMBASA (Kenya) 
DAR-ES-SALAAM (Tanganyika) 
and it maintains over eighty branches throughout 
TURKEY, CYPRUS, IRAQ, JORDAN & SUDAN 
Also at CASABLANCA (Morocco) and 
DOHA (Persian Gulf) 


18/22, Abchurch Lane, E.C.4. 
7, Rue Meyerbeer 
38, Rue St. Ferréol 


LONDON 
PARIS 
MARSEILLES 





MITSUI............ 


Consult us on all Business with 


JAPAN! 


LONDON 
BRANCH 
No. 34/35 King Street, London 
E.C.2, England 
NEW YORK 
AGENCY 


BOMBAY 
BRANCH 


BANGKOK 
BRANCH 
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PLANNING TO SET UP BUSINESS IN 


Ganada? 


How is a company incorporated in Canada? What 






about income and other business taxes? Are there 





provincial as well as federal taxes? For answers to 







these and other questions vital to businessmen 


planning to set up operations in Canada, write or 








phone either of our London offices fora recently re- 























vised copy of our ‘Memorandum Relating to Carry- 


ing on Business in Canada’, 


- 


THE ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 




















LONDON OFFICES 6 Lothbury, EC2 Monarch 6633 
2 Cockspur Street, SW1 Whitehall 7921 
Canada’s Largest Bank — Assets Exceed $3,750,000,000 
Over 900 branches in Canada, The West Indies, Central 
and South America 










HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 















Bankers 


















President : 
Kiichiro Satoh 


ec an 


HEAD OFFICE: NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 

















117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London Telex : London 28521 





Enquiries relating to Eire should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp.. 85 Merrion Square. Dublin. Eire. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE 


The ninth annual general meeting of W. H. 
Smith & Son (Holdings) Limited was held 
on August Ist at the registered office of the 
Company, Strand House, Portugal Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


The Honourable David John Smith, JP, 
the Chairman, presided. The following is 
his statement which was circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Profit for the 52-week 
year, before taxation, was £1,825,861, an 
increase of £152,312 compared with the 
previous year of 53 weeks. The taxation 
charge, which was not affected by the April 
1958 Budget, amounts to. £1,094,812, an 
increase of £82,874. The Net Profit, after 
charging taxation and taking to credit taxa- 
tion for previous periods no longer required 
(£34.000 against £27,000), was £765,049, an 
increase of £76,438. 


The total net dividends on the Preference 
and Ordinary Shares amounted to £363,687, 
the same as for the previous year. We were 
able to put to reserve £395,000, being 
£77,117 more than in respect of the previous 
year, and to increase the carry forward by 
£6,362. 


It will be noted that £40,000 has been 
transferred to Contingency Reserve to cover 
the subsequent loss arising from the reduc- 
tion in rates of Purchase Tax in the April 
1958 Budget: in accordance with our usual 
policy the stocks on hand at our Retail 
Branches, upon which Purchase Tax had 
already been paid, were immediately marked 
down. 


DIVIDEND 


We have decided to recommend the same 
final dividend as last year, thus leaving the 
total distribution for the year unchanged at 
15 per cent. 


The considerations which affected this 
decision are largely concerned with our policy 
for the future. This policy, as you will read 
in the paragraphs devoted to the Retail 
Management Group and the Wholesale 
Houses, will continue to require large capital 
sums and it is our aim, so far as possible, 
to finance our capital expenditure out of 
retained profits. We feel, therefore, that this 
year should be one of consolidation. 


REVALUATION OF PROPERTIES 


In the financial year ended March 27, 
1954, we liquidated our subsidiary company, 
Hambleden Estates Limited which owned the 
majority of the Group’s freehold and lease- 
hold properties. I mentioned this in my 
Statement which accompanied the accounts 
that year and at the same time said that 
during the year we had undertaken a valua- 
ton of our properties. The object of that 
valuation was to satisfy us that the Balance 
Sheet value placed on the properties was 
fully covered. 

Since that date many new properties have 

€n acquired, certain old properties no 
Onger required for the purpose of the busi- 
Ress have been sold and considerable sums 
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have been spent on developing some of the 
new and old properties. The Directors 
therefore arranged for Messrs Alfred Savill 
& Sons, who carried out the original valua- 
tion, to bring their valuation up to date. 
Their valuation of the Company’s freehold 
and leasehold properties as at March 31, 
1958 was £10,337,365. The substantial 
accretion of about five and a half million 
pounds over the book value of the properties 
enables us to eliminate the Goodwill item in 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet and to carry 
to Capital Reserve approximately three and 
a half million pounds. 


RETAIL BUSINESS 


Formation of the Retail Group—During 
the year we have carried through a reorgan- 
isation of the retail side of the Company’s 
operations. Under our old system bookstalls 
and shops formed separate departments and 
were grouped in thirty Districts under Super- 
intendents, fourteen of the Districts com- 
prising bookstalls and sixteen of them shops. 
We have now replaced these thirty Districts 
with eighteen Areas which contain shops and 
bookstalls. Each Area is controlled by an 
Area Manager and is largely autonomous. 
The central direction is in the hands of the 
Retail Management Group consisting of a 
Managing Director and a team of experts 
representing the main departments of the 
business. 


We believe that the new organisation will 
eliminate certain overlapping functions, lead 
to greater efficiency and allow greater con- 
centration of effort on the essential business 
of selling. 


During the next few. years we expect to 
incur substantial capital expenditure on 
refitting our branches with Vizusell so that 
we may take the fullest advantage of modern 
merchandising methods. Wherever necessary 
we shall also rehouse existing businesses. 


Gramophone Records.—We have recently 
taken an important step in opening a gramo- 
phone record department in our shop in 
Kingsway, London. We have been greatly 
encouraged by the reception which the new 
department has been given by our customers 
and during the coming year we shall open 
similar departments in a number of other 
shops. 


WHOLESALE HOUSES 


During the year we moved our Wolver- 
hampton business into new and modernised 
premises, rebuilt our Hereford sub-House 
and altered and improved parts of our build- 
ings at Leeds, Liverpool and Oxford. We 
started on rebuilding our Grimsby House, 
which should be completed in 1958-59. In 
June, 1958, work will start on a complete 
modernisation of our Manchester and 
Lincoln Houses, and there are plans for 
improvements and rebuilding in many other 
towns. It is expected that we shall spend 
not less than £750,000 on reorganising this 
side of the business in the next few years. 
We have exverimented with standard fittings 
based on Vizusell and the introduction of 
these will effect considerable saving. 


The Wholesale Houses had a successful 


year’s trading. This is a highly competitive 
business and one in which profit margins 
are low. We are fortunate in having experi- 
enced and enterprising men to run these 
Houses, and we believe that they are aware 
of, and are very ready to meet, this challenge. 


TRENDS 


In my Statement last year I referred par- 
ticularly to the effect of television on reading 
habits, a matter which is naturally of con- 
siderable interest and concern to a business 
such as ours. With the rapid wider develop- 
ment of television during the past year it has 
been possible to assess the trend more 
accurately and there is little doubt that there 
has been a further decline in the sale of 
popular fiction. In my opinion other factors 
are also responsible for this decline, namely 
increased borrowing from public libraries 
and the increased size of Sunday newspapers. 
The remarkable popularity of war books is 
at last on the wane, and there is a drop in 
Book Club memberships. On the other 
hand there is an encouraging sign in the 
increased sale of children’s books—particu- 
larly encyclopedias—and there seems no end 
to the demand for books of the “ Do-it- 
Yourself” and of “Teach Yourself” type. 
I believe, too, that sales of paper-covered 
books have not yet reached their peak. 


“On the stationery side of our business 
perhaps the outstanding factor is the remark- 
able growth in the sales of greeting cards. 
It is now possible to obtain a card to meet 
almost any occasion. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Company has a bookstall in a central 
position in the British Section of the Brussels 
World Exhibition where a_ representative 
selection of British newspapers, periodicals 
and books is always on show. We have also, 
during the past year, had stands at the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, Hulton’s Exhibition for 
Boys and Girls, the Schoolboys’ Exhibition 
and the Handicraft Exhibition and have 
found these an excellent means of keeping 
the Company’s name before the public. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


W. H. Smith & Son (Alacra) Ltd. has 
been settling down in its new factory during 
the year. There was some interruption of 
production during the early months in con- 
sequence of the move from the old factory. 
We have not, as a result, succeeded in earn- 
ing a profit this year. Particular attention 
has been given to the selection and training 
of salesmen and we consider that the Com- 
pany now has a keen and competent sales 
force. Sales reached a new high level during 
the year and we have every reason to believe 
that the momentum will be sustained. 


Versatile Fittings (W.H.S.) Ltd. has had a 
successful year and has earned a profit for 
the first time. We are encouraged by the 
number of large concerns who are placing 
orders for this modern form of shopfitting. 


W. H. Smith & Son (Canada) Ltd. is now 
in its ninth year. Like many British busi- 
nesses which have established themselves in 
Canada we have found that progress has been 
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slow but we have always looked on our 
Canadian venture as a long-term development 
and we believe that we have built a sound 
foundation and that we shall soon start to 
earn profits. During the past year we have 
refitted the shops in Montreal, Ottawa and 
Kingston and as a result, the sales at all 
these branches have shown a satisfactory up- 
ward tendency. 


STAFF 


I have had many opportunities of meeting 
members of the staff throughout the business 
during the past year, and I should like to 
pay a warm tribute to their enthusiasm and 
loyalty. 


We are very proud of the long service 
put in by many members of the staff who 
retire on pension at the age of 65 in the case 
of men and 60 in the case of women. I am 
sure shareholders will be interested to know 
that in the past five years 273 men and 96 
women members of the staff have retired 
and that their years of service amounted to 
13,930. More than one hundred of those 
who retired had completed fifty years’ service 
or over. ; 


Gold wrist watches are presented to male 
members of the staff who have completed 
forty years’ service and to female members 
of the staff who have completed thirty-five 
years’ service. Since this gift was inaugurated 
in 1952, 766 gold watches have been 
presented. 


PROSPECTS 


This is always one of the most difficult 
subjects on which to say anything categorical, 
as our business is so closely bound up with 
the buying power and prosperity of the 
public of this country. But my opinion is 
that if the economic conditions which affect 
us remain reasonably normal we should over 
a period of years, reap the rewards of the 
plans and expenditure we have in mind. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL 
REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting the Chairman said: 


Since the Directors’ Report and Accounts 
were signed the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has announced amendments to the Control 
of Borrowing Order, 1947, and the Board 
feel that it would be in the interests of 
the Shareholders to take the opportunity 
now afforded of bringing the issued share 
capital of the Company more into line 
with the capital actually employed in the 
business. 


I referred in my Chairman’s Statement to 
the recent valuation of the properties of the 
Group at about Five-and-a-half million 
pounds more than their book figure which 
provides in the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
at March 31, 1958, a Capital Reserve of 
£3,415,129 after eliminating all goodwill. 


The Directors at a meeting this morning 
decided to bring £1,500,000 of this capital 
reserve into the accounts of the Holding 
Company by adding that amount to the figure 
at which the investment in W. H. Smith & 
Son, Ltd., stands in the books of the Hold- 
ing Company. The Board further resolved 
that as soon as the formalities can be com- 
pleted they will submit to the Shareholders 
proposals for, capitalising this £1,500,000 

’ reserve in the Holding Company in the form 
of Ordinary capital through the issue of one 
banus “A” Ordinary share of £1 for each 
two “A” Ordinary shares of £1 each, and 
by the issue of one bonus “B” Ordinary 
share of 4s. for each two “B” Ordinary 
shares of 4s. each. This will increase the 
issued Ordinary capital to £4,500,000, a 


figure which will still be somewhat less than 
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the remaining capital reserve and the revenue 
reserves of the Group. 


It is intended that the new shares should 
rank for all dividends in respect of the cur- 
rent year, but this in no way implies that 
there will be any increase in the amount to 
be distributed by way of dividend to the 
Ordinary Shareholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CLIFFORD MOTOR 
COMPONENTS 


CONTINUING EFFORTS TO WIDEN 
FIELD OF ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Clifford Motor Components Limited will 
be held on September 11th at Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr S. C. 
Joseph: 


The Trading Profits of the Group after all 
charges, but before Taxation, together with 
Income from Trade Investments and Mis- 
cellaneous Income amount to £634,880 (last 
year £573,993), an increase of £60,887. Taxa- 
tion totals £338,591 (£292,452) and the 
Group Net Profit is £296,289 (£281,541). 
The Balance of Group Profits brought for- 
ward is £623,482 (£553,615), which, added 
to the Net Profit of the Group for the year, 
gives a figure of £919,771 (£835,156). After 
deduction of Dividends paid and proposed by 
the Parent Company £110,055 (£101,674), 
transfer to General Revenue Reserve £100,000 
(£110,000) and Transfer to Investment Re- 
serve £15,000 (Nil), the Undistributed Profits 
of the Group to be carried forward are 
£694,716 (£623,482). 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
that the Current Assets exceed Current 
Liabilities by £2,256,848. After making the 
proposed transfer of £100,000 from profits, 
the General Revenue Reserve stands at 
£925,000 (£825,000). 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
The following are extracts from the 
Directors’ Report: 


The year’s trading was satisfactory and in 
a measure reflects the prosperity of the auto- 
motive industry with which we are so closely 
allied. Our efforts to widen the field of our 
activities continue and several propositions are 
under investigation. 


We continue to benefit from our policy of 
redeployment and from our capital expendi- 
ture programme. We have thus been able 
substantially to absorb increases in cost of 
production and thereby more than maintain 
our turnover in the face of increasing com- 
petition. We feel confident that further 
benefit will accrue. 


The arrangement with Rotary Hoes 
Limited’ in connection with the Clifford 
Cultivator is continuing satisfactorily and 
among other benefits has enabled us to free 
a Factory at Hall Green, Birmingham. This 
Factory is being equipped for a further exten- 
sion to meet the increased demands for the 
products of Clifford Covering Co. Ltd. 


Shell Moulding Foundry Limited is at pre- 
sent still in the development stage. 


Our negotiations to purchase a 50 per cent 
interest in N. C. Joseph (Canada) Limited 
(domestic hollow-ware manufacturers) were 
completed during the year. 


Clifford Developments (ICE) Limited (a 
50 per cent interest) continues its experi- 
mental work. 
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THE CENTRAL MINING 
& INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


LORD BAILLIEU’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Central Mining & Investment Corporation 
Limited was held on July 31st in London, 


The Chairman, The Right Honourable 
Lord Baillieu, KBE, CMG, presided and, in 
the course of his speech, said: 


The Accounts under review record the first 
full year of trading by our organisation in 
its new form. The Central Mining & Invest- 
ment Corporation remains as a_ holding 
company with but a single investment, 
namely, the whole capital of Central Mining 
Finance Limited ; that company is now the 
Finance House, operating in London and 
Johannesburg, with substantial investments 
in mining and industry and controlling a 
group of wholly owned subsidiaries including 
an investment trust. Rand Mines Limited, 
chief of our associated companies in South 
Africa, now administers, under their respec- 
tive Boards, the various associated mining and 
industrial enterprises that form the CM/RM 
Group. Consolidated profit before taxation 
at £2,165,000 for the year owes its consider- 
able expansion on the figure for the pre- 
ceding 15 months mainly to a substantial 
increase in profits from share realisations. 
1957/58 was not a good trading year for 
stock markets generally and our trading was 
in line with the general market experience 
save for what might be termed a technical 
realisation, that is, the liquidation of Central 
Mining Free State Areas. 


We are glad to be able to recommend a 
dividend which, with the interim already 
paid, amounts to 4s. per share for the year— 
a slight improvement on the rate for the pre- 
ceding 15 months. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


Progress has been made in developing the 
policy outlined in my address to you last 
August. The investments of Wall Trust 
Limited, mainly industrial and located in the 
UK and N. America, have more than doubled 
during the year. The Trust’s investments 
now amount to about £1 million in value. 


I would like at this time to bring you up 
to date with the investment position and for 
this I shall take as a starting point the 
position at May 30, 1957, when we held our 
Extraordinary General Meeting. As at that 
date we had invested, since the cash payment 
by the Texas Company for our Trinidad oil 
shares, £14 million in Canadian oil and 
£800,000 in South African, North Americana 
and United Kingdom industrial and mining 
companies; I told you then, too, that the 
programme on which the Board had been 
acting envisaged the investment of a further 
£300,000 to £400,000 in industrial securities 
and a further £1 million or more in Group 
mines in the immediate future. In fact sub- 
sequent investments by way of shares in, of 
loans to, South African companies have 
amounted to a total of some £1} million; 
to some £250,000 in Rhodesian companies, 
approximately £200,000 in North American 
companies and approximately £400,000 in 
United Kingdom companies ; this is of course 
merely a continuation of the investment 
policy which I enunciated at our Annual 
General Meeting last August. We are con- 
tinually sifting propositions for investment !9 
many parts of the world and continue to pal- 
ticipate in exploratory ventures in Souther 
Africa under the leadership of Rand Mines. 


The report was adopted. 
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GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 







The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
the Company was held on Thursday, July 
3]st, at the head office, Mr H. C. Tingay, 
Chairman, presiding. The following is an 
extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


The figures for the year again make a satis- 
factory showing, the gross profit of the Group 
being a little higher at £1,631,059 as against 
£1,622,581 last year. After providing for 
taxation of £667,640 the net profits amount 
to £963,419. 


The long established policy of the Com- 
pany in diversifying and spreading its pub- 
lishing interests has demonstrated, in this year 
in particular, the soundness of that course. 
The mass-market periodicals in the general 
publishing field have had to meet, and still 
have to meet, heavy and costly competition, 
and this has substantially reduced earnings 
from that side of our activities. On the other 
hand, other important sections of the busi- 
ness, and new enterprises in the more 
specialised periodical fields, have been able 
to make a larger contribution to the earnings, 
thus maintaining net results comparable with 
the record figures of last year. 


DIVIDEND POLICY AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The parent Company, NEWNES, shows 
a net profit of £673,686 after deducting taxa- 
tion and other charges. This compares with 
the figure of £681,859 for the previous year. 
In view of the well-maintained position and 
the“conservative dividend policy pursued over 
past years, the Directors consider that a 
modest increase in the distribution is called 
for. Accordingly they recommend a final 
dividend on the Ordinary shares of 174 per 
cent, making, with the interim dividend, 20 
per cent for the year as against 174 per cent 
last year. 


After payment of the dividends on the 
Preference and Ordinary shares of Newnes, 
and on the holdings of the minority share- 
holders in Subsidiaries, there remains a 
balance in the Group of £911,839, including 
the amount of £373,415 brought forward 
from the previous year. Of this, the follow- 
ing allocations are proposed: £85,400 to the 
Pension Funds of the various Companies ; 
£179,650 to General Reserves, and £200,000 
as a special contribution towards the cost, 
during the present year, of establishing 
WOMAN’S DAY, a new publication launched 
in March. After these appropriations and 
excluding minority proportion there remains 
a balance of £434,009 to be carried to next 
year’s Accounts. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


A review of the Consolidated Accounts 
thows few changes other than those that are 
normal in the day-to-day trading of the 
Organisation. 


The financial structure fully maintains its 
Position of strength. Cash and short-dated 
Loans amount to £1,587,891, and Tax 
Reserve Certificates to £918,700. General 

eserves, into which Development Reserves 
and Reserves for Contingencies have now 
been consolidated, total £3,005,217, and the 





WELL MAINTAINED RESULTS 


DIVERSITY OF PUBLISHING INTERESTS 
MR H. C. TINGAY’S STATEMENT 


undistributed profits to be carried to next 
year’s Accounts amount to £434,009. 


THE PUBLICATIONS 


Of the 57 journals comprising the pub- 
lishing interests of the Group, 21 come in the 
general and specialised category, and the 
other 36 in the trade and technical field. 


This year the advertisement revenue 
reached a new record figure—a sure indica- 
tion of the very high regard in which our 
publications are held by advertisers and 
advertising agents, and again testifying to 
the advertisers’ belief in the pulling power 
and specialised appeal provided by the 
periodical press. 


In the mass-market WOMAN’S OWN, our 
colour-gravure weekly, has again been able 
to issue a net sales certificate of over 
2,500,000, and an independent market survey 
shows that it is read by nearly 7 million 
women each week. Holding as it does an 
outstanding position in the women’s field, 
advertisers and their agents know that 
WOMAN’S OWN is an essential part of any 
campaign directed to women. 


A NEW MASS-SALE WEEKLY 


With the rapid and striking development 
in colour-gravure production, the Company 
decided after careful thought to launch a new 
weekly in the popular women’s field. 
WOMAN’S DAY, the newcomer, made its 
first appearance in March last, having as its 
initial target a sale of one million copies 
weekly. In the face of fierce and very costly 
competition it has made a most promising 
debut, and a powerful campaign is now in 
being for this present year firmly to establish 
the new property in the mass-sale market. 


Our PRACTICAL monthlies have con- 
tinued to do well, PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
HOLDER, now in its third year, has been an 
outstanding success and has firmly established 
itself in a leading position in the do-it-yourself 
field. PRACTICAL MOTORIST, PRACTI- 
CAL WIRELESS and PRACTICAL TELE- 
VISION, each in its own field, also cater for 
the needs of those with a practical turn of 
mind who like doing things for themselves. 


The WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, in 
keeping with its long and successful history, 
has secured the first-use periedical rights of 
Sir Vivian Fuchs’s own story of his Trans- 
Antarctic journey. Publication will com- 
mence in the October issue and will include 
many of the beautiful photographs taken on 
the journey. 


AMATEUR GARDENING fully main- 
tains the position it has held for so long as 
the leading gardening weekly in the country 
with a sale often well over 300,000 copies per 
issue. The SMALLHOLDER has also had a 
successful year both in circulation and adver- 
tisement revenue. 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD 


All the Country Life group of publications 
have done well. Last November COUNTRY 
LIFE put up its selling price to half-a-crown, 
long after an increase had been justified by 
rising costs. The increase was at once 


accepted by the public, and it is gratifying 
evidence of the healthiness of the paper’s 





circulation that it is now firmly established 
on its new basis. Additional features dealing 
with smaller country houses and auction saleg¢ 
of antiques have proved very popular 
HOMES AND GARDENS continues to con- 
tribute more and more substantially to the 
Company’s profits, and RIDING also shows 
a marked increase both in circulation and 
advertisement revenue. 


TEMPLE PRESS LTD 


The long established specialised weekly 
journals of Temple Press, THE MOTOR, 
THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR, THE 
AEROPLANE, MOTOR CYCLING and 
CYCLING, all serving industries of 
exceptional importance to the United 
Kingdom export trade, have continued to 
play their part satisfactorily. But perhaps 
it is the more recently started monthly 
journals, most of them linked to the newer 
industries, which have made the most marked 
progress during the year. Of these, THE 
OIL ENGINE AND GAS TURBINE and 
PLASTICS should be specially mentioned. 
NUCLEAR ENGINEERING, which was 
started only in 1956, has achieved a notable 
success, and has attained a pre-eminent posi- 
tion in this important field. 


THE NATIONAL TRADE PRESS LTD 


The National Trade Press Limited has had 
another year of steady progress, and has 
continued to expand its activities in those 
industries served by its 21 trade and technical 
journals. BRITISH CHEMICAL ENGIN- 
EERING, now in its third year, has proved 
to be an unqualified success, and is now play- 


_ ing a worthwhile part in the expansion of this 


technology. During the year TRADE FAIRS 
& PROMOTIONS LIMITED has continued 
to expand its exhibition activities, and entered 
the overseas field by organising THE 
BRITISH FASHION AND TEXTILES 
FAIR in Stockholm. 


The Subscription Books Division has 
enjoyed a very satisfactory year. Primarily 
concerned with the marketing of volume 
works by subscription selling, the turnover 
has been on a record level. Included in the 
list of major works handled by this Division 
is the world-famous CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA. Also the Australia 
Company, principally engaged in similar 
activities, has had a good year, and has fully 
justified the large expenditure incurred in 
preparing a special Australia Edition of our 
highly popular children’s work PICTORIAL 
KNOWLEDGE (10 volumes) for sale in that 
market. 


As already indicated, the Company’s well- 
being has been maintained on a level reason- 
ably comparable with the excellent results of 
the previous year only as a result of its 
diversified publishing interests. In the 
general publishing field, competition has 
become fierce and expensive, forcing down 
profits and in some cases eliminating them. 
At the same time new opportunities are open 
in the more specialised fields, and we must 
be content, therefore, that the Company 
remains strong in its resources and is well 
able to take advantage of opportunities as 
and when they arise. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LORRAINE-ESCAUT 


(Paris) 


At the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
June 17th last the shareholders approved the 
accounts for the financial year 1957, which 
closed with a net profit of Frs. 1,295,736,628, 
and resolved on the distribution of a 
gross dividend of 8 per cent as before, 
but applying this year to a capital which, in 
the course of the year, had been increased 
from 13 to 15 milliards of Francs by the issue 
of shares for cash. 


The turnover achieved by the Company in 
1957 was 99,400 million (against 87,070 
million in 1956) and the tonnage produced in 
the course of the same year was: 1,725,000 
metric tons of steel ingots against 1,715,000 
tons in 1956 and 359,000 tons of tubes against 
307,000 tons in 1956. 


Moreover, there were extracted in 1957: 
5,241,000 tons of ore against 4,500,000 tons 
in the preceding year. 


As far as the French iron smelting industry 
is concerned, the production of which 
increased in 1957 to 14,100,000 tons against 
13,400,000 tons in 1956, the problem of 
supply, which previously had given rise to 
certain misgivings, was easily solved. On 
the other hand, cost prices were unfavourably 
influenced by a series of considerable increases 
which principally affected fuel and transport. 
Furthermore, in that field, the hope that the 
railway freight tariffs in the interior of the 
Community would be regulated was again 
shattered and this has led the iron smelting 
and steel industry in the East of France to 
put forward a protest against the policy 
adopted by the “High Authority” which 
policy acts seriously to the disadvantage of 
the French forges, which have to import fuel 
from the Ruhr. 


EXPORT POSITION 


Qn the commercial sector, the home market 
remained very active but, for exports, the 
position has worsened considerably, leading 
to a considerable slump in selling prices. 


The tube manufacturing industry for its 
part continued to progress and French pro- 
duction, from 751,000 tons in 1956, reached 
867,000 tons in 1957 (in the same year the 
total production of France and the Saar, 
taken together, for the first time exceeded 
one million tons). The industry benefited 
from a very firm home demand but the export 
situation at the end of the year showed a 
marked deterioration. 


The Board then stressed that in spite of 
the increases in steel prices effected in 1957, 
French steel has remained the cheapest 
throughout the Community. 


The possibilities of self-financing have also 
remained insufficient and the price problem 
has not lost its particular gravity. 


At the end of the Ordinary General Meet- 
ing the Board reported on the construction 
programme undertaken by the Company. 
They specially drew attention to the putting 
into operation in 1957 of the production line 
making large welded tubes at Sedan and also 
to an entirely reconstructed and modernised 
blast furnace at the Longwy Works. 


In addition to the current construction 
programme, the Company contemplates 
especially the ‘construction of a new blast 
furnace at Thionville in 1958 and the instal- 
lation of the first ore concentration plant. 
Besides, the Company continues working in 
order to increase the capacity of the colling 
mill train for the manufacture of heavy plates 
at Mont-Saint-Martin, the rate of production 
of which will shortly reach 25,000 tons per 
month. 
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CUSTOM CREDIT CORPORATION 


RECORD 


RESULTS 


FIVE YEARS OF PHENOMENAL GROWTH 


MR IAN M. JACOBY ON DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


The sixth annual general meeting of the 
Custom Credit Corporation, Limited, was 
held on July 29th at Chamber of Commerce 
Buildings, Sydney, Mr Ian M. Jacoby, chair- 
man of the Corporation, presiding. 


The following is his address: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The results for 
the year are the highest on record and we 
all owe our thanks to the enthusiasm of the 
Executives and Staff of both Custom Credit 
Corporation Limited and National and 
General Insurance Company Limited and 
other close associates of the Corporation, 
and particularly all the members of the 
recognised Stock Exchanges of Australia, who 
extend continuous and valued support to our 
note and debenture issues. 


UNPARALLELED PROGRESS 


Custom Credit is now five years old and 
National and General is a little more than 
three years old. The assets of both com- 
panies continue to grow ; Custom Credit was 
registered on July 9, 1953, with £50,000 in 
assets, and these assets at this date are less 
than £500,000 short of £50 million. This 


unparalleled progress is a great tribute to - 


Australia. These figures should clearly 
indicate what can be accomplished in this 
great country. In the last twelve months 
we have had Parliamentary missions to the 
Northern Hemisphere to attract investment 
capital to Australia, and the phenomenal 
growth of Custom Credit and National and 
General is no more than one indication of 
what can be accomplished here. Australia 
is now being recognised by overseas people 
as a great nation and one with a very definite 
future, and our own progress forms only 
part and parcel in the general upsurge -in 
this rapidly growing continent. 

Being the first Finance Company to create 
a successful association such as that which 
we have with The National Bank of Austra- 
lasia Limited, this has been responsible for 
enabling us to rank, in so short a time, 
among the oldest and the leaders in the 
Finance Industry. Instalment financing is 
supplementary to banking, and this has now 
been generally established in Australia. The 
third and vital factor in our progress has 
been the formation of our own tariff insur- 
ance company. This year’s balance-sheet of 
our wholly owned subsidiary—National and 
General Insurance—shows more than satis- 
factory results and is now contributing a 
valuable income to the general profits of 
Custom Credit. 


FURTHER EXPANSION ENVISAGED 


It is reasonable to assume that the growth 
in the population of Australia will mean 
more and more expansion of instalment 
financing. Continuance of the Federal 
Government’s successful immigration policy, 
which attracts over 100,000 new people each 
year, brings further demands for instalment 
finance. And speaking of migrants, we may 
say that we pioneered in Australia the Pay 
Later Plan for the financing of sponsored 
immigrants, which is showing gratifying 
growth among business people and residents 
in Australia, who are bringing out both 
working people and relatives. Many of 
these new people have limited assets and 


resources, and to quickly establish themselves 
in Australia they must rely upon the instal- 
ment credit which is available to them from 
their earnings and wages. It is highly 
desirable that these new people should have 
a home and other amenities as soon as pos- 
sible, and our services are available for the 
purchase of home sites, for the building or 
buying of houses, for furniture and house- 
hold appliances, for motor vehicles and farm 
equipment. Each year we finance almost 
100,000 new customers, and each year about 
the same number of customers pay out the 
full and final balance of the contract. 


The finance business is progressive and 
extremely competitive, and the rates are as 
low as and in many cases lower than those 
charged overseas. Although our services 
are paid for by the consumer it is fair to say 
that almost all producers of raw materials 
such as steel, copper, aluminium, rubber, 
textiles, timber, hides, etc., enjoy the benefits 
of the money we provide for the large-scale 
financing of manufactured goods of which 
these materials form part. Similar benefits 
accrue to a wide range of manufacturers, 
therefore instalment financing is necessary 
to full employment. Any diminution in the 
funds for instalment financing would seri- 
ously affect employment and the welfare of 
Australia. Consumer demand keeps pro- 
ducers and factories in production, and the 
less finance or credit for the consumer the 
less is the demand for manufactured goods. 


LONDON OFFICE 


Our most important step in this financial 
year has been the completion of our plans 
to open a branch in London of National 
and General Insurance Company.  Attrac- 
tive premises have been obtained on the 
ground floor in the front of Fountain House, 
at 130 Fenchurch Street, which is in the 
heart of the insurance, shipping and banking 
world, and only fifty yards from the main 
entrance to the new Lloyds Insurance 
Building. We have appointed Mr A. T. 
Hunt as Manager for London and Mr 
B. G. V. Hebblewhite as Assistant Manager, 
and expect to officially open the London 
office late in September this year. The 
spontaneous growth of National and General 
requires that we establish in London to 
assure adequate treaty and_ reinsurance 
arrangements. 


Also we intend that our London Office 
will actively engage in Fire, General Accident 
and Marine Underwriting in the United 
Kingdom and Europe. At the same time 
and at the same address, we have registered 
Custom Credit Corporation but as yet we 
have no plans to extend our instalment 
finance business to England. We examined 
the possibility of applying for listing on the 
London Stock Exchange, but because of 
certain restrictive regulations decided to 
defer this indefinitely. 


SATISFACTORY RESERVES 


As you know, our capital has now been 
increased from £3 million to £5 million, and 
we confidently anticipate that we will be able 
to maintain our usual 15 per cent divi- 
dend payable half-yearly, and to provide 
the same ratio for reserves. It will 
be noted that our reserves are now 
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£1,150,000, which may be regarded as satis- 
factory for a Company in existence only five 
years. This could be higher had we elected 
to make our share issues at a premium, but 
our shareholders deserve prior consideration, 
and for that reason all new issues have been 
made at par. 


We should make it clear to our share- 
holders that we have adequate reserves for 
unearned charges yet to mature—{4,322,539. 
We have several millions outstanding on 
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loans where the interest is calculated on 
annual rests and not included in the out- 
standings. On July 1, 1958, a substantial 
amount of interest was raised for the 
current financial year ending June 30, 1959. 


The report and accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1958, were adopted and the 
proposed final dividend of 44d. per Stock 
Unit, making a total of 15 per cent for the 
year, was approved and the retiring director, 
Mr L. W. Coppleson, was re-elected. 





NCHANGA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS 
PRODUCTION POLICY 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. F. Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1958: 


My father, who was appointed the first 
Chairman of the Company when it was 
formed in 1937, died in November of last 
year. He was associated with the property 
from 1926, the early days of the Northern 
Rhodesia Copperbelt, and under his leader- 
ship the Nchanga Mine overcame the greatest 
difficulties and became what it is today—one 
of the great copper producers of the world. 


During the financial year ended March 31, 
1958, we produced 121,200 long tons of 
copper—a record for the Company. The 
average price for electrolytic copper on the 
London Metal Exchange during the year was 
£198 per long ton and the profit for the year, 
after providing for depreciation and tax. 
amounted to £4,370,380 compared with 
{9,528,798 for the previous financial year. 


Capital expenditure, principally on the 
opening up of the Chingola Orebody and the 
expansion of plant to treat the increased ton- 
nage of ore made available from the open- 
cast pit on the Nchanga Orebody, amounted 
to £3 million but, as it has been our policy 
during the past years of exceptional pros- 
perity to appropriate more than was re- 
quired to meet expenditure at the time, it has 
only been necessary to appropriate £1 million 
from profits for capital expenditure this year. 


COPPER PRICE 


Your directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 7s. net per unit of stock which, 
with the interim dividend, will make a total 
distribution for the year of 10s. per unit of 
stock. The appropriations for dividend and 
capital expenditure involve a small reduction 
in the amount carried forward. 


We feel this dividend is justified in view 
of the fact that copper prices during the year 
were at a low level which we do not think 
will persist in the long run. It is the policy 
of the board as far as possible to spread 
capital charges in such a way as to keep the 
dividend fluctuations, which cannot be 
avoided by any copper producer, to a mini- 
mum. 


During recent months, the copper price 
has shown an increase from the low point of 
£160 per long ton reached in February of 
this year. The present position, as a result 
of the cuts in production made in various 
Parts of the world, appears to be one of 
balance between supply and demand. What 
the immediate future trend will be is difficult 
0 determine since it is dependent on so 


many factors, such as the course of the 
current recession, actions of governments and 
the attitude of producers themselves. 


Our confidence in the long-term future of 
copper remains unshaken, however, and I 
look forward to the time when the present 
cuts in production, to which I will refer, will 
be restored and the copper mining industry 
will resume its expansion to meet the in- 
creased consumption required by a new 
period of industrial growth throughout the 
world. 


GROUP OUTPUT POLICY 


During the year many of the major pro- 
ducers cut their production in varying 
degrees in an attempt to correct a condition 
of oversupply of copper which had developed 
with such serious effects on the price of the 
metal. We decided that we would fall into 
line and join with the other copper producers 
administered by the Anglo American Cor- 
poration in effecting a reduction of about 10 
per cent in the aggregate planned output of 
the three companies. 


In discussion with Bancroft Mines 
Limited, a new mine and on that account a 
high cost producer, it was decided that, 
rather than apply a 10 per cent cut in pro- 
duction by each of the three producers, Ban- 
croft should from April Ist of this year cease 
producing for a year, and your company and 
Rhokana Corporation Limited should in- 
crease their output slightly, so that the over- 
all production for the year would be about 
10 per cent less than had been planned by 
the three companies together. 


Rhokana Corporation and your company 
agreed as part of this arrangement to pay 
Bancroft a sum calculated to be sufficient to 
cover the cost of the interest on loan capital 
and of the underground development on that 
property for the year of shut-down. I am 
sure this arrangement is in the interests of 
the three companies concerned and of the 
copper-producing industry as a whole. 


The indications are that the voluntary and 
unconcerted cuts by producers in many parts 
of the world have been successful in correct- 
ing the im-balance between supply and 
demand. 


Your company was able to enter into this 
arrangement involving, as it did, an immedi- 
ate increase in the planned production, be- 
cause the property has now been developed 
to a stage where great flexibility both in 
regard to plant capacity and mining opera- 
tions has been achieved. The fourth stage 
extensions to the plant are virtually com- 
pleted and the underground mine on the 
Nchanga West Orebody and the open pits on 
the Nchanga and Chingola Orebodies are all 
now able to send ore to the plant. 


In the present circumstances of the copper 
market, calling possibly for further swift 
changes in the scale of production, this is a 
very satisfactory state of affairs. 

Increased efficiencies and the reduction of 
costs at the mine have assumed greater signi- 
ficance in consequence of the lower copper 
price levels and every aspect of the use of 
labour and of machines is being continuously 
and thoroughly reviewed. 
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W. J. BUSH & COMPANY 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush & Company Limited was held 
on July 3lst in London, Mr Eric L. Bush 
(chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year ended 
December 31, 1957: 


During the year under review we experi- 
enced a satisfactory increase in turnover, 
which provided an improvement in the 
utilisation of plant capacity and has resulted 
in an increase of profit on trading from 
£656,600 to £867,683. This attracts taxation 
for the Group substantially in excess of the 
previous year and amounting to £366,226, as 
against £251,843. The net profit achieved 
has risen from £243,004 to £312,837, an 
increase of £69,833. 


By reason of some fall in exports, our 
experience of turnover for the first five 
months of the current year has been on a 
less satisfactory level as compared with 1957, 
but is higher than for the corresponding 
period of 1956. Last year I referred to the 
increased cost of Fuel Oil and although there 
has been a small fall in the price of this 
commodity, the cost remains at a considerably 
higher level than it was two years ago. Gen- 
erally, we are still faced with operating 
expenses On an increasing scale. 


A USEFUL ACHIEVEMENT 


As I had occasion to say last year, the 
study of efficiency and the application of 
such study in the conduct of our business 
cemains all important if we are to counter 
steadily rising costs and more intensive com- 
petition. In this task the figures reflect a 
useful measure of achievement by our Staff 
at Home and Overseas, and I welcome this 
as a further opportunity to place on record 
the thanks and appreciation of the Directors. 
This result is a credit to all those who have 
contributed by their care and industry, and 
is an encouragement not to relax our efforts. 


In 1957 the sum of £124,646 was expended 
on buildings, plant and equipment for the 
development of the business of the Group. 
In this connection any alleviation of taxation 
is of importance and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s recent announcement of in- 
creased initial allowances for 1958 in respect 
of industrial buildings, plant and machinery 
is very welcome. 


OVERSEAS MARKETS 


For many years India has been an im- 
portant market for a range of the Company’s 
specialities. In accordance with its policy 
of encouraging production within the coun- 
try, the Government of India has progres- 
sively imposed restrictions on importations, 
and we have deemed it necessary to set up 
an establishment to manufacture our speciali- 
ties locally. Although our experience is com- 
paratively short, I am pleased to report that 
satisfactory progress is being made. 


In the Directors’ Report reference is made 
to the sale of a Subsidiary in the USA. In 
the opinion of your Board, the nature of the 
business of the Subsidiary—W. J. Bush & 
Co., Incorporated—was proving § incom- 
patible with the wider and more profitable 
operations undertaken by the Bush Group as 
a whole. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 11 per cent on the Ordinary share 
capital, making 13 per cent for the year, 
was approved. 
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HOVIS-McDOUGALL LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


MR KENNETH MOORE'S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Hovis- 
McDougall Limited was held on July 31st in 
London. 


Mr Kenneth Moore, FCA (the Chairman), 
who presided, said: 


The Accounts presented to you today 
reflect the results of the first full trading 
year following the merger of the Hovis and 
McDougall businesses which, you will 
remember, became legally effective on 
January 1, 1957. 


As you will have seen from the Directors’ 
Report the combined profits of the Company 
and of its subsidiaries for the year ended 
March 31, 1958, amounted, before taxation, 
to rather more than £1,800,000 and were 
thus handsomely. in excess of the figure of 
about £1,300,000 mentioned in the merger 
proposals as some guide to the aggregate 
annual rate of profit of the companies within 
the Group. 


The higher level of profits achieved during 
the past year is the outcome of a variety of 
factors of which the following are the more 
important: 


(1) The more effective co-ordination of 
mill production within the Group, which 
was one of the main objectives of the merger, 
has played its part. 


(2) The profits of non-milling subsidiaries, 
taken as a whole, have increased. They 
make a substantial contribution to the total. 


(3) We were spared a recurrence of the 
losses on wheat stocks and other reper- 
cussions of the Suez affair. 


(4) Profit margins on baker’s white flour 
which at times have been at a low and 
uneconomic level, improved during the year 
to something more nearly approaching a 
commercial return on the capital employed. 


Nevertheless, trading conditions during the 
year were highly competitive and wages and 
distribution costs continued to show a rising 
tendency although at a lesser rate than pre- 
viously. Expenditure on advertising and 
sales promotion was at a high level. 


We have not been without our problems, 
of course, but it is fair to say that, on the 
whole, the companies within the Group have 
produced more satisfactory results than at 
one time might reasonably have been antici- 
pated. 


ALLOCATION OF TRADING PROFITS 


It is interesting to see what happens to the 
Trading Profits. I need hardly say that the 
Tax Gatherer takes the lion’s share, namely, 
£1,026,000 out of a total of £1,825,000, or 
roughly 56 per cent. This leaves 44 per 
cent for the stockholders. The State takes 
the whole of its share in cash; the stock- 
holders, if you approve the Board’s dividend 
recommendation, leave more than half their 
share in the business by way of addition to 


reserves. To be more precise, the allocation 
is as follows: 
MEER nie siscessiavesswes's 56 per cent 
NOPNMNIS 5S ci coer Sees, 20 per cent 
Amounts ploughed-in by 
way of addition to re- 
SETVES, CLC. ........ccccccccee 24 per cent 





100 per cent 


I may mention that under the recent 
Budget proposals, taxation on company 
profits for the current financial year will, for 
the first time for a number of years, be 
divorced from dividend policy and will be 
at the flat rate of 523 per cent, namely, 
income tax at 8s. 6d. in the £ representing 
424 per cent and profits-tax at 10 per cent. 
This figure of 52} per cent compares with 
56 per cent in our case for the past financial 
year but, though it is a move in the right 
direction, taxation on this scale continues to 
be a factor limiting growth and development. 
Incidentally, since the State, as a Sleeping- 
Partner, providing no capital and taking no 
risks, automatically draws out more than half 
the profits of commercial enterprise, one 
wonders why any politician ever harbours 
thoughts about nationalisation. 


The fact that we have been able on this 
occasion to plough-in rather more than 
£480,000 has improved the over-all financial 
position of the Group. In fact, you will see 
from the Consolidated Balance Sheet that the 
excess of current assets over current liabilities 
has increased by about £500,000 as compared 
with the corresponding figure at March 31, 
1957. In all the circumstances, your direc- 
tors have felt able to recommend a higher 
dividend than that foreshadowed when we 
met last year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


You will expect me, no doubt, to say 
something of the prospects for the current 
year. I can only say that, in the first four 
months already elapsed, profits have been 
running at a satisfactory level but, with com- 
petition becoming more severe and having 
regard to the confused international and 
economic situation it would be unwise for me 
to express an opinion as to how we are likely 
to fare during the remainder of the year. You 
may rest assured, however, that we will do 
our best to overcome such problems as may 
arise and to further the sales of our products 
and in particular those of our two main pro- 
prietary products, namely, Hovis Flour to the 
Bakery Trade who bake the well-known 
Hovis Bread, and McDougall’s Self-Raising 
Flour sold through the Grocery Trade to the 
housewife for home cooking. By reason of 
their consistently high quality, both are 
appreciated and demanded by the public in 
good times and bad. 


I take this opportunity of referring to the 
offer recently made to acquire the Preference 
Shares of Hovis Limited—a tidying-up opera- 
tion which is desirable from several points of 
view. So far acceptances have been received 
representing well over 80 per cent of the total 
issue and we have reason to hope that the offer 
will shortly become fully effective. 


Finally, I should like to express a word of 
thanks to my colleagues on the various Boards 
and to our staff and employees throughout 
the Group for their part in producing such 
excellent results. I am sure you will wish 
to join with me in conveying a message of 
thanks to all concerned. 


I may mention that Mr J. F. Morton has, 
at his own request, today retired from the 
Board of Hovis Limited on grounds of age 
after serving the Company for over sixty-nine 
years—a remarkable record which is unlikely 
ever again to be equalled. He remains in 


touch with our affairs as President and a dir- 
ector of this Company and it will be the wish 
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of all stockholders to take this opportunity of 
extending to him our best wishes and our 
thanks and appreciation of his outstanding 
services to Hovis Limited over so long a 
period. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 10 per cent, less tax 
(making 17} per cent less tax for the year) 
was declared for payment on August 15th. 


CHAMBERS WHARF AND 
COLD STORES LIMITED 


NOTABLE INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


The Thirty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Chambers Wharf and Cold Stores Limited 
was held on July 31st at 3 Lombard Street, 
London, Mr Charles Goldrei (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


The Annual Accounts now presented 
reflect the results of a very busy year for 
your Company and show a notable increase 
in profit over that of the previous year. 


The Net Profit for the 52 weeks ended 
March 28, 1958, after charging Depreciation 
and other administrative expenses but before 
Taxation was £350,476, compared with 
£286,397 for 1956/57. Taxation absorbed 
£204,598, leaving a balance of Profit remain- 
ing of £145,878 against £120,381 for the 
previous year. 


£6,000 has been placed to Staff Pension 
and Benevolent Account to make up the 
deficiency revealed by the Actuaries’ Quin- 
quennial Report. £55,000 has been trans- 
ferred to General Reserve. Your Directors 
Propose the payment of a Final Ordinary 
Dividend of 15 per cent, making 21} per 
cent for the period against 19 per cent last 
year; this will absorb £53,659, leaving 
£19,273 balance of unappropirated profit to 
be carried forward. 


The extension to our Riverside Jetty 
referred to in my last year’s report is now 
completed. In consequence, the Company 
has one of the finest jetties on the riverside ; 
the improved facilities will enable the Com- 
pany to operate with greater flexibility. 
Future extensions to our riverside cold 
storage capacity and warehouse accommoda- 
tion continue to be planned in accordance 
with the policy of your Board to develop the 
Company’s property to the best advantage. 


The Fees payable to your Directors have 
remained unchanged since 1949, and in view 
of their greater responsibilities arising from 
the development and progress of the Com- 
pany since that date, you will be invited to 
pass a Special Resolution increasing the 
Directors’ Fees. This special resolution 
will be proposed at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be held immediately following 
the Annual General Meeting. 


CAPITALISATION 


During the Meeting the Chairman 
announced that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting would be convened to consider 4 
proposal to capitalise £207,377 of the un 
divided profits of the Company. If the pro- 
posal is accepted, Ordinary Shareholders will 
receive one additional fully paid Ordinary 
Share in respect of each three Ordinary 
Shares held. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and, at a subsequent Extraordinary Genet 
Meeting, a special resolution increasing the 
Directors’ Fees was approved. 
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COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE 
DES PETROLES 


(French Petroleum Company) 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Pétroles was held in 
Paris on June 24th, the Chairman being M. 
Victor de Metz, and the following is a 
summary of the report presented by the 
Board : 


The Company’s business during 1957 was 
much affected by the events in the Middle 
East. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Output of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
which had been stopped on November 2, 
1956, was resumed in March, 1957. The rate 
of pumping rose by degrees from 11 million 
tons per annum to 17 million tons at the end 
of the year; when station T3 has been re- 
constructed, the rate is expected to reach, and 
indeed pass, that of 25 million tons per 
annum normal before the installations were 
destroyed. The Mosul Petroleum Company 
produced 564,000 tons during the year, against 
1 million in the previous year. The Basrah 
Petroleum Company and the Qatar Petroleum 
Company produced 8.4 and 6.5 million tons 
respectively, against 8.4 and 5.7 million in 
1956. A floating pontoon for deep-water 
drilling was fixed in position near Das Island 
in the Persian Gulf, ready to start drilling 
early this year. During 1957 the Company 
received a total of 8.4 million tons of crude 
petroleum, 2.6 million in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and 5.8 million in the 
Persian Gulf,-as compared with 10.4 million 
tons in 1956 ; and it received 911,000 tons of 
refined products, as compared with 587,000 
tons, 


The Company’s holdings in the Iraq 
Petroleum Company Group were increased by 
£866,000 in 1956. 


OTHER SOURCES 


So far, seven boreholes have struck the 
Hassi Messaoud deposit in the Sahara, the 
proved oil-bearing surface being now 300 
square km. In view of this, it has been 
decided to construct a 24-inch pipe-line to 
come out near Bougie. At present a 6-inch 
line is delivering a small tonnage to the 
coast. This made it possible to ship the 
first cargo of Saharan oil to the La Méde 
tefinery on March 3rd this year. Further 
drilling at Hassi R’Mel has confirmed a 
significant deposit of natural gas. The capital 
of the Compagnie Frangaise des Pétroles 
(Algérie) was raised in the course of the 


year from Fr. 9,000 million to Fr. 18,000 
million. 


At 126,000 tons the petroleum output of 
the Lacq deposit in Aquitaine continued its 
decline in 1957. The constructing of the 
installation for working the gas deposit there 
continued, the 1957 output being 83 million 
cubic metres of methane and 28,000 tons of 
sulphur. The 15-year prospecting concession 
held by the Société Nationale des Pétroles 
@ Aquitaine expired in 1957, but was renewed 
for five years for a reduced area of 4,500 
Square km. 


In July, 1957, the French Petroleum Com- 
pany of Canada successfully placed an issue 
of 6 per cent preference shares ; 95 per cent 
of its ordinary shares and 6 per cent of the 
Preference shares are now held by the Com- 
Pagnie Francaise des Pétroles. 


Crude oil handled by the Compagnie Fran- 
false de Raffinage amounted in 1957 to 
66 million tons against 7.5 million in 1956. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


The Company’s subsidiaries in Portugal 
and Italy continued to operate with success. 
The Company has decided to take a 25 per 
cent participation in a new refining company 
at Strasbourg in view of the needs created by 
the Common Market. 


Three new tankers were put into service 
during 1957. The fleet operated by the Com- 
pagnie Navale des Pétroles now comprises 
17 ships of a total capacity of 342,000 gross 
tons. 


STERLING INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


CONSOLIDATION AND 
RETRENCHMENT 


The Twenty First Annual General Meet- 
ing of Sterling Industries Limited was held 
on July 30th in London, Mr R. A. Harding 
(the Chairman) presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


This is my fourth Annual Review, and I 
am including as an Appendix a summary of 
the Group figures covering the past five 
years to give members a clear indication of 
the trends. 


The formation of the present Board was 
initiated during 1954 and at that time the 
Bank overdraft stood at £170,000 and the net 
tangible assets amounted to £244,534; the 
1958 Accounts showed a net Bank overdraft 
of £7,295 and net tangible assets of £406,461. 
This progress, coupled with an improved 
Debtor/Creditor position, was largely due to 
the retention of profits by the operating sub- 
sidiaries, and the restriction of capital ex- 
penditure to a bare minimum. Clearly any 
distribution of profits by way of dividends 
during this period would have seriously 
retarded the steps necessary to rectify the 
fundamentally unsound position in which the 
Company’s affairs were. 


Shareholders were asked to note the overall 
decline in the fixed assets, and the relatively 
low charge for depreciation in the Accounts 
for the year. It was essential for plant to be 
kept up to date and competitive, and this 
would require increased expenditure on new 
plant, which, in turn, would result in higher 
annual depreciation charges. 


The need for capital reconstruction was 
readily apparent. The problem had been 
constantly reviewed by the Company’s pro- 
fessional advisers, but a satisfactory scheme, 
bringing the capital into line with the assets 
employed, could not be applied until the 
cash position permitted both the purchase of 
necessary new plant and distribution of 
profits by way of dividends. Because the 
adverse trading conditions, encountered 
during the year under review, continued for 
the first quarter of the current year, the level 
of earnings was not yet satisfactory. Should 
trading results over the next few months 
show sufficient improvement to maintain a 
profit level comparable with the average earn- 
ings over the past four years, the Board 
expect to be able to put a reconstruction 
scheme before shareholders prior to the 1959 
Annual General Meeting. 


TURNOVER AND RESULTS 


After taxation of £31,386, the Group trad- 
ing profit of £75,215 for the year ended 
March 31, 1958, leaves a net profit of 
£43,829. The principal factors governing 
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PROFITS 


Net profits amounted to Fr. 7,264 million. 
After allocation of a total of Fr. 5,176 million 
to various purposes, including a statutory 
dividend of 6 per cent per share, it was pro- 
posed that Fr. 2,088 million should be dis- 
tributed in the form of a supplementary 
dividend of 6 per cent. The gross dividend 
was thus equivalent to Fr. 600 per share. 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


reduced earnings were an 18 per cent reduc- 
tion in Group turnover, and an overall reduc- 
tion in the level of profit margins, due to the 
absorption of ever rising costs and the 
intense competition encountered in the Com- 
pany’s principal activities. These difficulties 
were common to all manufacturers in the in- 
dustries supplied and had their greatest effect 
during the latter part of the financial year. 

Considerable encouragement could be 
derived from the report that all subsidiaries 
were operated at a trading profit. It was, 
however, emphasised that the reduction in 
turnover, and profit, from the main sub- 
sidiary, more than offset the increased turn- 
over and profits of the three smaller 
subsidiary Companies. 


In continuance of the policy outlined from 
year to year, the overall problems of manage- 
ment are constantly under review. Current 
activities are reflected in recent appointments 
to the Board, and all necessary steps will con- 
tinue to be taken to ensure a steady and 
— improvement in the Company’s 
affairs. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TRUMAN HANBURY 
BUXTON & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADE 


The seventieth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held on 
July 31st in London, Mr G. Dent, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1958: 


Our trade showed a satisfactory increase, 
which was more than double that of the 
country as a whole, and in the London area 
exceeded 5 per cent. Draught beer showed 
a small increase for the first time for some 
years, and this was mainly in high gravity 
Pale Ales. Our trade in bottled beers showed 
a further substantial increase. 


Canned beer again shows a very large 
increase, although sales in this form of con- 
tainer form a very small proportion of total 
trade. The increase in sales of wines and 
spirits continued and our subsidiary, Gilbert 
Reeves, increased its turnover by 20 per cent. 


The group trading profit rose by £175,847 
from £1,236,447 to £1,412,294. After pro- 
viding for taxation the group profit available 
shows an increase of £88,697 from £387,425 
to £476,122. Your directors feel that stock- 
holders are entitled to some increased return 
and recommend the payment of 11 per cent. 


It is impossible to forecast the trend of 
trade during the coming year, but I think it 
may be difficult to maintain the exceptionally 
good results achieved this year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


SIR HAROLD GILLETT’S STATEMENT 


The Eighty-Fourth Annual Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Association was 
held on July 31st at. Esavian House, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1, Sir Harold Gillett, 

. MC, FCA, Chairman, presiding. Included 
in his Statement accompanying the Annual 
Report and in his address to the Share- 
holders, Sir Harold said: 


OPERATIONS 


I am pleased to report a year of consider- 
able progress. Both the Stationery and 
Furniture Divisions increased their turnover 
and profits. The newly acquired businesses, 
namely ESA Bookshops, Kenya, and The 
Elmira Furniture Company, Ontario, have, 
together with ESA (Canada) Limited, contri- 
buted very satisfactory profits to the Group 
during the year under review. The success 
of ESA (Canada) Limited is particularly 
gratifying after the hard struggle over the 
past three years and the executives there are 
to be congratulated. 


An important development undertaken by 
Esavian Limited, under the management of 
the Furniture Division, has been the intro- 
duction of a range of office furniture in wood 
which has met with immediate success. A 


HACKBRIDGE AND 
HEWITTIC ELECTRIC 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Hackbridge and Hewittic Electric Com- 
pany Limited was held on August 6th in 
London, Mr Anthony M. Browne (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

The trading profit of the Group amounts 
to £480,863 against £434,690 for the pre- 
vious year. The improvement in the 
Company’s results stems directly from the 
steps taken during the past few years in 
improving the manufacturing facilities in the 
factory. 

As mentioned in my last report, facilities 
have been provided in the factory for the 
manufacture of a considerably greater pro- 
portion of transformers of the largest sizes in 
accordance with the highest technical and 
economic standards. We also had an order 
book enabling us to take full advantage of 
the production facilities during the past 
year; coincidently we have been able to 
increase output of the medium and smaller 
power transformers. 

The Rectifier Division was also well placed 
with orders. The rectifiers manufactured 
throughout the year had the benefit of many 
improvements in design. As a result a record 
output was obtained for ercury Arc 
Rectifiers. 


Thus the reduced profit margins generally 
prevalent were offset over the year by the 
benefits accruing from capital expenditure, 
development work and resulting improved 
designs, and consequent increased output and 
productivity. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


new showroom is being opened in London, 


at No. 185-Tottenham Court Road, as the 


headquarters of this section, which will also 
andle furniture sales to canteens, hospitals, 
and other non-scholastic organisations. 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows record trading profits for the Group 
amounting to £204,183 which compares with 
£137,936 last year. This profit, after writing 
off approximately £20,000 non-recurring 
expenses and providing £20,000 for the 
Employees Security Account, is the highest 
so far attained by the Group, and the 
Directors feel justified in recommending an 
increased dividend. At the same time they 
feel that restraint is necessary. The Group 
needs considerable sums both to finance 
home operations on an increasing scale and 
to meet the needs of the recently acquired 
businesses overseas. 

The Directors therefore propose a dividend 
at the rate of 2s. per Ordinary Share or 10 per 
cent, less Income Tax, on the Ordinary Share 
Capital as enlarged by the recent one-for-one 
scrip issue. 


EMPLOYEES’ SECURITY ACCOUNT 


The former Pensions Reserve of £25,000 
has been transferred to an Employees’ 
Security Account, to which has been added 
an allocation from the year’s profits of 
£20,000. This is approximately 10 per cent 
of the profits and the transfer represents a 
step in providing a greater measure of 
security to employees and their dependants 
in case of sickness, death or on reaching 
retirement age. Your Board feel that to 





ESSENTIALS FOR FUTURE PROSPERITY 


Only by maintaining production at this 
high level or raising it higher can similar 
results be hoped for in the future because 
profit margins are still falling. We know 
that we can get the production we had hoped 
for from the factory but we must also be 
able to obtain a sufficient value of orders 
to correspond with that high rate of 
production. 


I am happy to be able to say, in this 
connection, that as regards large equipments 
we are already well placed with orders 
ensuring full working in the sections con- 
cerned throughout the coming year; and 
that if the intake of orders for the 
smaller capacity shorter delivery items 
continues throughout the year as hitherto, 
the same good position will apply to ail 
sections. 

After reviewing the progress of the com- 
pany’s various products the statement 
continued: 


The net profit of the Group before taxation 
is £390,147 as against £350,299 for the 
previous year. Provision for taxation of 
£225,331 (as against £196,800 the previous 
year) leaves a net profit of £164,816 against 
£153,499. The Directors recommend a final 
dividend of 15 per cent making a total of 20 
per cent. 


In conclusion I feel that we have completed 
a successful year, successful in spite of diffi- 
cult commercial circumstances, successful 
not only on its own account but in 
providing some new lines for expansion in the 
future. 

I hope that in spite of the difficulties we 
face in common with all Industry today, we 
shall continue to give a good account of our- 
selves in the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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encourage continuity of service by offering 
increased security in employment cannot fail 
to be of advantage to the Group and those 


who work for it. Im due course, it is the 
intention of your Board to invest this account 
outside the Company and place it in the 
hands of suitable trustees. 


PROSPECTS 


The new financial year has made a good 
start, with orders on the books in most cases 
in excess of last year’s. The Furniture Divi- 
sion has obtained a large contract for the 
supply of school furniture to the Middle 
East. Demand at home for both equipmeat 
and consumable goods is expected to remain 
at a high level while the “ bulge ” in school 
population passes through the Secondary and 
Grammar schools. 

Overseas the prospects are varied. Canady 
has a high rate of unemployment, which may 
result in a reduced demand for replacement 
furniture, although both school and house 
building continue at high levels. 


CONCLUSION 


The notable improvement in results has 
been achieved by much hard work on the 
part of the entire personnel; The “team 
spirit” has existed both in the Boardroom 
and throughout the organisation and I am 
sure members will wish to join me and 
my colleagues in thanking especially 
all employees of the Group for the 
splendid support which we have received 
from them. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the retiring Directors, Major D. 
Thatcher, Mr Ian Anderson and Mr R. J. W. 
Appleton, were re-elected. 


MACONOCHIE FOODS 
LIMITED 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Maconochie Foods Limited was held on July 
31st in London, Mr R. S. Mays-Smith (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In my Interim Statement issued on Decem- 
ber 23rd last I referred to the difficulties 
obtaining in the industry and indicated that 
trading conditions might well continue to be 
complicated for some time to come. [I regret 
to- say that this forecast has subsequently 
proved to be correct. The overall result is 
that, whilst the turnover has been maintained, 
profit margins have substantially decreased. 


The trading profits of the Company and 
its subsidiaries for the year ended February 
28, 1958, amounted to £67,000, compared 
with £150,000 for the previous year. After 
various charges and bringing back a prf0- 
vision for income tax no longer required 
of £5,000, the net loss of Maconochie Foods 
Limited and its subsidiaries amounted to 
£10,224. 


Since the end of the financial year the 
turnover of the Group has been maintained 
at the level of the previous year, but, in the 
difficult trading conditions which still persist, 
profit margins continue to be affected. It 
is therefore essential that the profitability of 
the Group’s trading be increased and the 
Board have again reviewed the whole of the 
organisation with an eye to effecting all pos 
sible reductions in overhead expenses without 
impairing the Group’s efficiency or potentia 


The report was adopted. 
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in the Midlands to take charge of cost accounting |} OF commerce in similar work. He will be expected to 
at its main and outlying fuctories. Applications | develop his own sources of information and must therefore 
ate invited from qualified accountants. aged about | have a flair for getting on well with people and for 
40, who have had wide experience in up-to-date forming and maintaining friendly business relationships. 
methods of industrial cost accounting and are The position will afford opportunities for foreign travel. 

rood accustomed to responsibility and the management The starting salary will be not less than £1,250 per 
5 of staff. The position will carry a substantial annum; there is a pension scheme in operation and help 

[ Cases salary and participation in a pension scheme. will be given with house purchase.—Application forms 
. from Personnel Manager, J. Bibby & Sons Ltd... Great 

; Divi- Replies (which will be treated in strict con- Howard Street, Liverpool, 3. 

0 the fidence) should give full particulars of age, - . - ; - . 

. - qualifications and past expericnce, and should be HE GREAT EASTERN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

Middle forwarded in the first place to Price Waterhouse PANY. Singapore has vacancy for Assistant to 

sae & Co., 3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London, General Manager. Applicant should have geod indoor 

‘pment E.C.2. life assurance experience and be not more than 35 years 

remain of age. Salary in vicinity of £2,500 per annum to suitable 

: applicant. Liberal staff bonuses have been paid im recent 
school YOUNG ECONOMIST who intends his or her | Years. Successful applicant would be required to con- 
ry and carcer to be in Marketing is wanted as Research ee oo — b> salary om the ——- Staff 
J Assixiunt to the Marketing Manager of a group of ovident und. the Company a ing a sims ar amount. 
compenies in the Paper and Stationery Trades. In a Housing provided at cheap rental. Long leave with paid 

~ developing department this will be a progressive and passage after three years. Applications, with full details 

Canada “ : 4 . 5 aad iliac a of educational qualifications and experience, to The Great 

rewarding job with the stimulating background of sales Euste Lif + sam , B 597. Sing: 

th may and product development. Likely applicants are those | F#stern Life Assurance Co. Ltd., Box ee 

niet with a university Economics degree and a rub-off-the- 

meat corners previous experience of market a : 

nee . : . . ‘ as . | 
house need ~ — oo these qualifications will not be KAYSER BONDOR LIMITED 
OMAN PERSONNEL OFFICER. A vacancy exists 

in the Personnel Department of The Mullard Radio : ‘ y : s 

Valve Co. Ltd. for a woman Personnel Officer who will Ss ee ye ne — ae of = | 

be required to work under the guidance of the Senior Statistical am d ie ane Gal eee ia} 

Women’s Personnel Officer and will be expected to take man appoimc 3 wee eins <— = See 
: responsibility for the personnel function in a number cxpericmce and Stamstical traimng preicrably 
its has f the Company’s divisions. The work is in a large with an appropriate University Deegree. The post 

od ? ee eg eee oe emer will provide opportunitics for progress. Applica- 

on the Soscansl Seema wee 5s eg Gf some te tions with full information will be treated in strict 

“ = necessary training to help the successful applicant to ide by the Miletsibation Manaces. Kavent 

team make the best possible contribution to the function of ae tea Bi Id * ar —" meanages. Rays 
rdroom the department. Applications are invited from young - es Ceenee 

women who possess a University degree in Arts or one 
| I am ef the social sciences. and who are under 30 years of ileal semisiniaaigia 
12 d age. Previous industrial experience is not essential but , ' = 
e an applicants must have a serious interest in working in FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA 
pecially indusiry for several years. Apply in writing to Mr J. C. 

Ross. Plant Personnel Officer, New Road, Mitcham Following ACCOUNTANCY STAFF required for the 
yr the Junchion, Surrey. a _ | FEDERAL TREASURY. Appointment on contract for 
> -eived tour of 12/24 months in first instance, with gratuity at 
eceive rate £150 a year. Free passages for officer and wife. 

+ Assistance towards children’s passages and grant up to 

DEPUTY CHIEF ACCOUNTANT £150 annually towards maintenance in UK. Liberal leave 

idopted An expanding Company in Southern England on full salary. Free medical attention. 

f . reyuires a Deputy Chief Accountant. This man 

or D. will have broad gencral responsibility for a PRINCIPAL ACCOUNTANTS (M3A/44939/EN) Salary 
: J W group of functions, including Budgetary Control, (including Inducement Addition) £2,244 a year. Candidates 

lla ‘ Management Reporting, and Ancillary Services, in must hold recognised accountancy qualification, have wide 

2 department using most up to date methods and accounting expericnce, and be competent to assume | 
machinery. He must be a chartered accountant responsibility for organisation and efficient running of a | 
with wide experience of industrial work. capable division of Treasury. } 

—___. of exercising responsibility and framing policy } 

to meet the needs of rapid growth. SENIOR ACCOUNTANTS and SENIOR EXECUTIVE | 
OFFICERS (ACCOUNTS) (M3A/44933/EN) Salary scale | 

The post will command a high salary. and (including Inducement Addition) £1.728 rising to £1.962 

LS should interest men carning up to £1750 per a year. Outfit allowance £60. Candidates must hold 

annum. recognised accountancy qualification, have wide accounting 
experience, and be capable of organisation amd control 

Apply with full particulars of experience and | of section of Treasury, with responsibility for training 
qualifications to Box 990. | large staff. Applicants not possessing accountancy quali- 

| fication, but who hold University pass degree or have 

passed final examination of C.1.S. or Corporation = 
IF SURVEYS ‘ N : adi iti arket | Secretarics, considered for appointment with salary scale 

ae eee ae — ee |; (including Inducement Addition) £1,608 rising to £1,824 

; f and traince executives. The Division is expanding rapidly | * Y°@r. 

‘ting 0 and promotion will come quickly to successful candidates _ . wa . ; 

cing { who show initiative and demonstrate that they are able ACCOUNTANTS (M3A/44929/EN). Salary according 
on July to carry responsibility. Graduates in mathematics, statis- | 10, a8¢ amd experience in scale (including Inducement 
ith (the ts or one of the social sciences are invited to apply, Addition) £1.290 rising to £1.962 a year. Outfit allow- 

. vs in writing, giving details of their education and market ance £60. Candidates must hold recognised accountancy | 

tesearch experience (if any) to Box No 739, R. Anderson qualification. Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, 

& Co. 14 William IV Street. London, W.C.2. London, S.W.1. | State age, name in block letters. full | 
5 circu- — - ——— qualifications and experience and quote reference number 

EWMAN ASSOCIATION DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY | S©W® 48ainst post applied for. 
Of — a COMMUNITY invites = ---—— - -—---— —— - 
2a) cations from Social Science graduates with some know- 
Decem- ledge of statistical methods for the post. of Research | GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATION 
Aiculties Statistician to work on urgent, important ee | 

Tesearch in the field of Catholic education, religious and J e J 
ted that Population statistics. Salary according to qualificati8ns OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
e and experience. Particulars should be obtained without . ‘ . ' : . 

[ _— a from Hon. Secretary, 31 Portman Square, London, | VACANCY FOR BIOMETRICIAN 

a - Applicants should be fully qualificd Consultant 
quent = Biometricians. Duties include design of experiments in 
oe is STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL all phases of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 

r 4 Research and ve of -_., and — Statistical 
ifainec practice. Starting Salary: -700 on scale rising to 
em 5 s EDUCATION COMMITTEE £2,050. Application forms and further details from 
eased, FURTHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT Secretary (R). Rhodesia House, 429 Strand. London, 

} W.C.2. Closing date for completed application forms: 
any and WEDNESBURY COUNTY COMMERCIAL COLLEGE September 7th. 
february fa : ; 5 aa eligied | 
Pe Applications are invited from graduates in Economics “ 
ympared “ be Suan aaa te Statistics, for a UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF | 
Sea y “SEARCH ASSISTANT. he appointment wi egin 
After on September 1, 1958, for three years. Salary £500 x NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
- 4)- 0. 

d ee Form of application, returnable by August 16, 1958, Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or 
require and further particulars relating to the appointment may Assistant Lecturer in Economics. Salary in scale £700 
ie Foods be obiained from the undersigned on receipt of a x 50—£850 per annum (Assistant Lecturer) or £900 x 50 
7” ee Stamped addressed foolscap envelope. —£1.350 x 75—£1.650 per annum (Lecturer), with 
mted to F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances. 

J. H. P. OXSPRING. Applications should reach the Registrar, The College. 
Director of Education. | Keele. Staffs.. from whom application forms and further 
he Dept. F.R. | particulars may be obtained, not later than September 
year oa County Education Offices, Stafford. } 30, 1958. 

ntaine 
Sn AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
te cist S a ‘ b Airmail | Air Freight |! Airmail! 
| persist, ubscriptions to many countries can be sent = Auctralia....... £10 6s. -— Hongkong...... — 
‘ted, It either by direct second-class airmail or in Canada .....ee. _ $25 India..... ious Le 
bility of bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia....... £9 Os. 
and the central distribution points. Airmail is in- Ceylon......... £9 Os. aioe fram, Wwag..ccece & 1S. 
: variably more expensive but usually quicker China.......... £10 6s. a Israel ....ccccee 7 Ss. 
le of the b East Africa..... £9 Os | £7 10s. |} Japan.......... £10 6s. 

y about 24/48 hours. Where only one E £7 IS. £6 10s. 4 {715 

ll. pos- : : ts bb th deem SYST . cesecccce eee ee s. 
és ; service is shown this is because the alter- Europe ........ £6 Os. = Lebanon ....... £7 I5s. 
» without Native is either not available or mot  Ghana......... £9 Os. £6 10s. | ee 
yotential recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. — || New Zealand... £10 6s. 
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HE 


R.I.B.A. require a young graduate in statistics, 
_ OF economics with statistics as a main subject, to 
assist in a series Of inquiries relating to the achitectural 


profession and the building industry. 
research work desirable though not essential. The 
appointment is for one year im the first place, at a 
salary of between £650 and £850 according to age and 
experience. 


Some experience in 


EASTERN FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS 


Applications are invited 
AREA SECRETARY for 
operating from Luton. 
must be well-educated, 


for the appointment of an 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire 

Candidates, preferably over 30, 
have sound administrative experi- 
ence, Strofig personality and a capacity for hard work. 
The duties are varied and interesting and include acting 
as Secretary to 9 Local Associations of the Federation 
and as Employers’ Secretary to 7 Local Joim’ Com- 
mittees. The appointment is permanent and pensionable, 
the conditions of service attractive and prospects of 
advancement good. A car will be provided. Progressive 
salary commencing at not less than £800 per annum 
according to age and experience. 

The Eastern Federation is the employers federation for 
the building industry in the seven Eastern Counties and 
has close on 2.000 members. 

Applications in writing to be submitted to the Director, 





E.F.B.T.E., 95. Tenison Road, Cambridge, not later than 
Thursday, August 14, 1958. 
YOUNG QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT is required 


for service 
the West Indies 
cial experience. 
aged about 


with Texaco Trinidad, Incorporated, in 
Applicants should have some commer- 


particularly in taxation work, and be 
25-28 years. 


The starting salary for this pensionable position will be 
about £1,300 per annum. Accommodation and schooling 


for children are available at subsidized rates. 

Please write with brief particulars to the Personnel 
Offcer, Trinoil (UK) Limited, Trinidad House, Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


APPOINTMENT 


NDUSTRIAL OR 
by Regular 


REQUIRED 


COMMERCIAL CAREER wanted 
Infantry Major, 32, good administrative 
qualifications, available January. Studying Intermediate 
CES. Training welcomed. Anything with really good 
Prospects considered Box No. 994. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 
AR ANNUAI CONTRACT 
AUSTIN / MORRIS/ WOLSELEY 
FOR FULL TARIFF! WRITE 
OF YEOVIL LTD.. COURT 
ELEPHONES TELEPHONES. TELEPHONES 
work and offices: We install and maintain for 
moderate rental.—Cemmunication Systems, Ltd. TEMple 
Bar 3506. 
UR BUSINESS IS DEVELOPING and printing your 
tilms—BETTER. City Sale & Exchange Lid., 1 
Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
. HE WEEK.” the brilliant 
every Sunday that 
a whole week's pews in 
The Observer put the 
Sunday. 
EJECTED 7? Yow need a 
stimulation. How about Spain? In the meantime. 
buy a bottle of El Cid sherry. That will give you a 
wonderful foretaste. (A delicious aftertaste, too!) 
ARLING, Daddy furious because you borrowed 
autographed copy of “ Endymion” and his 
National Benzole road maps. Please return maps 
once.—JUDY. 


RENTAL, 
SALOONS 
VINCENTS 
ASH. YEOVIL. 
for 


survey in The Observer 
gives you a clear perspective on 
15 mimutes” casy reading. Let 

world in your hands on 


holiday—sunshine, warmth, 


the 
new 
at 


EDUCATIONAL 


9/- a line 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-57. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A... LL.D... Director 
of Studies. Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 


14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road. W.14. PARK 8392. 


; EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations 
Secretarial Civil 
Commercial, General 


University, Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Service. Management, Export, 
Certificate of Education, Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.——Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning cxamination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 
accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 


etc. 





at the discretion of the Editor: that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date. no guarantee is given: and that white on black, 


reverse blocks. or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor's discretion. 














Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
£8 15s. WR ccccccce OF £6 10s. 
£7 10s. VO cccss fe OF _ 

—_— Philippines ..... £10 6s. — 
—_— Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. —_ 
_— S. Avian... oo. oe £7 10s. 
ae S. America..... £9 Os. —_ 
— SOURicccccscese GUS £6 15s. 
— CREE: su caseace = $25 
_- | or £9 
_ West indies.... £9 Os. — 
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IRRITATION 


“Assembly’s complicated ... machining’s 

difficult ... there’s no colour. 

This won’t do! Let’s switch to a new 
material. Let’s try... PLASTICS!” 


SSeS SPPCetsasSeenseS ee SSeS SFS8S CE seh etse SHset 88288 


INFORMATION 


“*Give the details to the ‘Lively 
Lads at Lorival’. Tell them what our 
problems are—they’ll sort them out.” 


d 


SOF SS SESS eSeeeSS*Stetaseertests OF bee8 


INVESTIGATION 


“Ah! Things are moving now. Those 
people have experience—and ideas, too. 
It’s a really first-ctass, friendly service.” 


Ce ee COS eeG@ese © SHO & Met SEGEe 2 


INUNDATION 


“Orders pouring in for this new model! 
For long-running, mass-production 
plastic mouldings in any material— 
‘ae it certainly pays to ‘leave it to Lorival’.” 
a 


Ae LORIVAL PLASTICS 


UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL LTD +- LITTLE LEVER - BOLTON - LANCS 
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